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' DESCRIPTION OP AN'ClBN'f ARMS AKD INSTRUMEN'IS 
IN PLATE XXXUt. 

^~iE in thu Plate LfflTel^eBn lakBH trotn tba SAm;hi 

i*Uof^ wtkicb date between i>, 17 ond 3D j $nd from the seujp- 
tim at UdBjPtfurij wyt^U were executed in a. i>* 40L 

I IB n dftggef froin Mttckh 1 saw a Bmiilav wenpon 
^aegut tbe broken ecuLpturea n% Biih Ck&nderij whicli hsa beep 
ii ruioB far tbe loot sii bundfed ymr^ 

Fig, 2.—Sword worn by a porter^ or doorkeejier.— 

Fig^ 3,— Infantry sLield.— 

Fig. 4 aitd 5.-“GitTalrj ibidiia.— Sthichi- 
I Fig, 6.-—Pike;, or javelin,^6'diit*Ai+ 

^ Fig-7.^—Tbfl Indiaa TTyra^or tbunderlioil; a M'lmbol of uni- 
dciinjnioiip tietmltr pki:ed in tbe baud of a kmg. Very 
t ^Edinoii at S^itchL Coinpar# tlie forni of tbe Vojiia of font ewn* 
tjira later, in Fig. 14, from Udas^gifi, 

> Fig- S.^Fulling Bio.’— 

Fig. 0-—Battle oxe+^^SweAi. 

Fig. 10 .—TW#m 7, or tridenL— 

Fig. ll.^-la4^Awj^ or elepUant gi^d. 

W^- 12.—:S word.— I 

~ - an 
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Fig. 13 .—-Shield.— 

Fig. l4jr~VaJrn, or Uiuodertolt.— 

Fig. Ifl.—Trident ui |KitWs hsmtt.— Utiityuffin. 
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Fig-. 16-—Trident crairied Itj tie SfutiffM/utur^ or bndiiJ^deiu 
nt UiiajfnffirL 


Figfl. 17 and 18.—Buw and arrow,— Uduffa^in. 

Fig. 10.— Bell eittAched lo eiejibLAiii hmmng%—&ifirkh 


Pig«H ^ iwnl 2h —Ve^ls ctnrigd m proeeaamn.— Mftekil | 
lielieve Ibej are tJjo water-veeflak (wdu^tra) of mim bulv pei 
WDAg^, A vei«el of aimiinr ehape is atill tised hj the Oma 
Lfima. 


Fig* 22.—Standnrd from the SdueH ba$-relie&. The Ataif j 


5iirinaniited bj tJiC sjcobol of Dliarmn. 

Kg. 23.—A chattiif or amlrelb^ with long handle.-— 

^ Fig. 24.—A or tail of the Tdlt (Bof gnumiea^)/ 

Pig- 2i»*—A long druin.—ifiiSirrAi. J 

Figftw 20 Eind 27.—Kettle-dmm and druni-aitick.— jSiinrAi. 

Fig* 2^**—LQokbg-glfiAir,-^^;^nf Ai, 
m **id 30.^— M&rkaif or orinunentnj <T4r tlimnos wki 

out buckf.— Stihcht. 
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r RE PACE. 


l. The (IL^veriea mncift bj Lientensuit Jrfljjwy nuf) 
- myself, nniongst the ruimemuB Riulilhist mnnimieiils 
thfit still exist Aromit! in Centra] Iiulin, are 

describetl — )mi«rft'ctly, I fear—by myself iu the 
present work. To the Indian antiquary and his- 
tiirian, these discoveries wiU he, I am williug- to thiiik, 
-of very high importance j while to tlie mere EngUsh 
n«*ader they may not be uniTiterestiiig, as the iniissirc 
ttjiiouiids are surrounded hy mysterious circles of stone 
'*■' pillars, recaJling attention at fiirn to tile pnrlii' 

\:flrth works, or barrows, ajift?Tie,lSi lidicad colonmules 
_of Britain. ^ 

In the Buddhistical worship of trees dbtplayed iu 
the Siuiclu bas-rehefs, others, 1 hope, will see (os 
well as nxjaelf) the counterjiort of the Druidieal and 
adopted EngUsh reverence for the Oak. In the 
horse-shoe temples of Ajauta and Sduchi many will 
^ recognise the fonn of the inner colonnade at Stone^ 
henge.* More, X suspect, will learn that there are 
Cromlechs in India as well as in Britain tlmt the 
Brahmans, Buddliists, and Brnida all Itelieved in the 
transmigration of the sooJ | that the Celtic language 
f ’ PliiJe II. figs. I, 3, nail 3, t Ptae II. figs, 4 and 5. 
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wfts imdoiibtcillv flprived from the Sans^-it:* am 

V I 

that BiuUlhi (or Wl^om), the Supreme wor- 

shii>[wti by the Buddiiists, is probably (mo6t probably) 
the same as tiie great god ButldwdSf coasiclered by tli 
Wfibh as the disjjenser of good- Tliese ceiueideno 
are too uaiueroua and too strilidng to be aceldeiital 
Indeed^ the Eastern origin of the Druids ^^‘aa sua- 


^ i i./j 


^ / 
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populated by tbe Arian^^er- Tliu in A>o- 

finf'Aattdfff JSTrtWrt/frt, and Kffjfj/n/ntf the three mortal 
Buddhas who preecded (S^f^yrt Mvnif was in India 
coiitemporfliieons with the a'orship of the elements 
inculcated in the V^as. The difference between 
VtHlantisni and primitive Buddhism, was not very 
great j ami the gnidiial evolution of the worship of 


petted by the younger Ilinj^t snys^ ^'Evea concrete Nature (caUetl Br/idAd/t by the Brahninns, 
this daj^ Biitoin celebrates the magic rites with so , B/mrma or Pra/mi by the BuddhLsts), from tlie 
tnarij similar ceremonies^ that one might ^upposc|j|| jngj-g ancient adoratioii of the simple elemcutSj. was 
they had been taken from the Persians,” The samr“ ' ■ ■ “ ' 


hut the uatumi consequence of the growth and 
coiucideuce is even more distinctly stated hy Diony-| progressive development of the human mind. In 
sms Penegeris/who says that the women of the Britislii Euroiie the traces of this older Buddliism are found 
Amnitae celebrated the rites of Dionj’sos, v. 375 r— | ^jj^, CfrdmKiutf or wand of nermes, which is only 


Aj the Bifftoniona on Apnotiuia baiibt 
Shout to Lhq clnfnomoe Eimphiata^*, 

Opj. fis the Indiana on Ganges 

Hold rereJe to Binnjeoa tbe noisj 
So do the British women shout Btol* ! 

I have conSn^ my obBenationB eliiefly to! 
religious belief tauglit by Sakyn Muni, the; 
mortal Buddha, who died 543 B,c, TherJ 
however, a more ancient Buddliism, which pre-^ 
vailed not only in India, but in nil the countries 

^ ■ The nuKd of Druid may be taken os an example: Greek,. 
epC(} Suiaknt, T, tf/v/ ’Rrejah, Erse, iittr: a tPW| or oalc 

tree. •* 

f Pboy, Nat Hist xxx- Britnimia Iiodie entii (magiain j 
attonite celebrut tantu) ccrouioiuui, nt eam Persia eiderf- 

pofliit" 


the 

lost 

was. 


the symbol of DAartntf, or deified nature, and in 
the Welsh and the Snson TFodcabut 

slightly altered forms of Buddha- The fourth day of 
tlie week, Wednesday, or IFodcwWrt^, was named 
Z>m Merfurii by the Eomans, and is still called 
littdMir/ir hy the Hindus, J/aia was the mother 
of the Greek Hermeina or Hermca * and was 

the mother of the Indian Buddha. The connectioii 
between Hermes, Budd wiis, Woden, and Buddha is evi¬ 
dent ; although it may lie difScult, and iwrha[)s nearly 
impossible, to maJte it ap|Mirciit to the genoinl reader- 
flermcins nnd hla “ golden wand,” ^ptw&p/MTic, an.' 
mentiuned bv Homer j but Hesiod* is the first ^vho 
* T1i6o^> 036- 


i 
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spenTcs of his molrlifr “Msiia, tlm AtlatitiR who bort* j 
to Zeus the illustriona Hermetii, thfl hernld of tJio' 
iiuniortftls.^ Tu tlic Homeiic poeniSj oLsOj^ tliere is no 
trace of aerpeat^ entwining the wtnid In the uianuer • 
represented hi vrorka of art. Eren In the late Home-! 
ridian hymn the wand (which titis Apollo's sheep 
ftfiifl) is dfiseriheJ ns a golden three-leaved iuiiocu'- 
oofl rod," The epitliet of three-leaved is pcnliurlv 
applicable to the three-pointed synihol of Uhnrmn^ 
so coaspicaous an ornament on the Sitnehi g“atea'n vs i 
of this volume, 

la illnstratiou of the luicieiit; history of IndjOi, i 
the bas-reliefs and inscriptions oi' the lihilati Toiws 
are almost equal in imiiortaueo to the more splendid 
diacovericf! made by the etiter]>risin^ auJ euergpotic ‘ 
Layard iu the mounds of the Euphrates, [n the ; 
iuHcriptions found iu the Sandii and Soniri Topes wo ’ 
have the most complete and comiiicing proof*of the ,■ 
antheuticity of the history of Asota, as related in 
the Mahruyfinso. In the Pali Annals of Ceylon, it 1 
Ls stated, that after the meetiiinp of the Third Budilhist \ 
H^mod, 241 R.c., Kaayapa was despatched to the IJe- 
mattnnta counti-y to convert the people to Buddhism. * 
Iu the Sinchi and SonOri Topes were discovered two i 
[Hirtions of the relics of Kfisynjia, whom the iusenp ! 
tions call the “ .’\Iisgionary to the whole Uemuwantar \ 
Tlie Sanclu bas-n^Iieft, which date in the early part j 
of the firfit century of our era, are more ori^nal in ' 
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rteiiig-n and more varied in subject rhau any otbei* 
;cxnt)i]des ttf Eastern sculpture which I have seen in 
IiuUa. Tlie subjects rcpresentetl are religious pro- 
cessiouK; the worship of Topes and trees^ ami the 
ndoratiou of die peculhu* s>'iuboIs of the Buddliist 
Triad. Besides these there are some spiiited sdeg^ 
of fortified cities, several stories from the life of .Sain’a 
Muni, and some little domestic scenes which I would 
rather attribute to the fiiiicv of the artist than to 
their pai'ticukr rigiiificanec in Buddhisdcal story. 

The plans and sections w hich aeeompmijr this work 
are all drawn from carefid measurements on the same 
scale (of 40 feet to an uicL), to presen'e the relatii’e 
proportions of the difr'erent Topes. The top of each 
drawing- is tJie north, by ivhich the relative positions 
of staircases, gateways, tmd other parts, may he de- 
tennined at a glance, Tlie plans of the different 
liilLs on which the several groups of Topes are 
situated, are all taken from inv own surve-ys on the 
same scale of 400 feet to an incli. The eye can 
thus compare the dis}K)siHoiv of one group with 
another. Lastly, the dniwliigs of nil tlie prlucipal 
relio-lioxes and caskets are oue half the orighml size, 
Bufiident (I have reason to think) for the correct deli¬ 
neation of the diilereut shapes and various moiihlings. 

I am indebted to the knnd liberality of Major IT, 31, 
Durand, of the Engineers, for the I’iew of the r^anchi 
Tope, and for the drawiugs of the Saiiclii hi(.-,-rctiefs. 
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cutitaitimjir tlie boat acoiioj or ** Sukya^a departure 
froin this worfJ/’ the iielifpoiin Fedtivtil^ \vitU (iiUnii- 
tioii of fl Toptj" aiiii ft scene in the royal palacie;, with 
a relio-cftaljet. 

The Topes were ojieiiefl by Lieut, iVIaisey anti 
nij^lf in the end of tTftuuary and beginning of 
February, 1831 j and 1 attribute the guceesa of our 
discoveries in great part to the vigilance of our jiet^ 
eoual aujieiTnlendence. I had become aware of the 
ujUKsrtaiiee of thiB strict watch fulness (after I hail 
opened the gifat Siniikth Tope, near Benares, in 
18!i3), hy the purchase of five beautiful gold coins 
of Kadpliises, which were brought from AffgUanistaii 
at the very time tliat Mr. IVIassou was engaged iu 
ojwning the Tojies of the Kabul valley* I now learn 
from Major Kittoe that he iins fouml a brohen steatite 
vase amongst the rubbish at the foot of the great 
Saniuth Tope, It is, I fear, more than probable tluit 
this vase.was the relic-casket of the Saruith Tu]>e, 
which must have Ijccn destroyed during toy unavoid¬ 
able absence on engineer duty nt Mirjuiporc. 

As the opening of the Bhilsa Topes has producHl 
such valuable results, it b much to be ho[>ed that the 
tlkiurt of Directors will, witli their usual liberality, 
authorise tlie emplo^Titeut of a corajietent officer to 
open the numerous Topes which still exist in North 
and South Baliar, mid to draw up a re|Hjrt on all 
the Biulilhbl rctuaitis of K:i[}ila and Kusimigani, of 
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Vaisiili nnrt Rrijup'llia, which were the priticijiiil 
eceiR'S of Sakvft’d Inbours. A w'ork of thiss kind 
w’uulcl Iw of more reiii value for the aueieut liiistory 
of India (the territory of the Great Company) than 
the most critical and elaborate edition of the eighteen 
Pnriiiifla. 

I would also i^ntiire to recommend tliat tlie two 
fallen gntewaye of the Sunchi Tope should be reniovefl 
to the British Museum, where tiiey would form the 
most striking objects in a Hall of Indian Aiititpiities. 
Thu value of these sculptured gateways wdU, I fuel 
confident, lie highly appreciated after the perusal of the 
brief account of them contained in tliis work j n hile 
their removo] to Bnghiud would ensure their preser¬ 
vation. For a most admirable vlijiv of oae of these 
gateways I refer the reader to the tloutlspiece of 
Mr. Fergussou's beautiful and artistic iiluatratious 
of amdent Indian architecture. 

Before parting, may I beg to draw tlie particular 
attention of the reader to my identification of the dif- 

s *■ 

ferent clus^is of PrnmmB and German^^ aa recordi?d 
bj Klidtarchoa and Me^stlieiieSj witli tlio differeut 
ordertj of lluddhidt SMminias. I do &o b&eaiiiw^ some 
of our mo^t eminent sclmlar^ have doubted tbe preva¬ 
lence and extension of tiie Euddlmt religitin before 
the lM*girining of the Cbrisrian era. tbe Pnufm^ 

of KleitJirchos, and the Genimfue of are 

bcitlt stated to liave been tbe opfHJuent^ erf the 
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mnns. Were this tli<* case they can only Jje the 
Sr/tmams, wliicli was a title coRimon to till the orders 
of the Bauddha coiumtitiity | even tiiikja himself beiuy; 
staled Mafm SnmaJKif or the "Great Devotee.” The 
Identity of the Germta^ of Me^thetics la placed 
beyond all doubt by his mention that " a^omeu vere 
allowed to join them on takings vowa of chastity," • 
for the Bnddliists alone had nuns. 

It wiD not, I trust, he out of place in a Prethoe to 
' olisen'e tliat the several orders of /Vnwiirt?, mentioned 
by Kloitarchos, are,— 

I. Opftrm, or " mountaineere,” a Greek corruption of 
/IrAuH (or AraUf m it is sometimes spelt), which was 
a common title of the Hoilhisatttag, nr second class of 
the Dauddliu community, who usually ilwelt ou lulls. 

i?* the " naked," or rather the “ lialf- 

chid/—n descriptive title of the Bodliisatwas, who, 
during' their devotions, wore only the SangMfij or 
kilL Fuitv^t;, or was applied to a light-armed 

soldier,—not to an unarmed one; and, therefore, also, 
to a Iig-htl3--clad penwii* 

3. rioXiruftit, the " townsmen," I only take to be 
a corrupted truuscriid of the Sanscrit the 

third class of the B.iuddlta community, ivhose duty 
it was to mmgic with the people, and frciiuent the 

* M ega-itlienei ia v.— Ti- (li 
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4. ihG «rurnl,« wliif-h I take to be 

all nlteratiuii by some co[jyi 3 t^ for the sake of the 
aniitlit-sjs of «towjj and coiuitn/' with the last. The 
ordinal term used by Kleitarchos was, I see leasou 
to beheve, rrpowx'ipioi, the «ILiteiiers/’ a literal traiis- 
latiou of the Sanscrit Sr/iwakn, the fourth class of the 
i)auddlm eonimuTiitv, 

It is niy belief that I have identified both the 
0,of(MD» and the with tlie HodJiiaatwa of the 

Buddhists, For, though there were four classes of 
Buddhists, yet, the superior grade being those who 
had attained the rank of Buddha, they had, of course, 
no representatives on earth. Kleitarchos, therefore^ 
u Lo had heard that there were four orders, has created 
one out of the rv^v^irnt. Megiiathenes, who resided 
i:*r some years in India, sttites mom correctly that 
there were only three classes of rtp^„v<ii; viz., 

1- YXt^otf from the Sanscrit filohhijfaj wtithout 
desire j" that is, the Bodliiaotwa, n bo had suppressed 
ftll Lunmn patsaions* 

2. larpixot, the “ physicians,^ which I take to be 
a slight corruption of nparurgi, for Praf^eka, the tliird 
class of Buddhists, who, as they mUed much with 
the i>eopIe, w ould no doubt have generally acted as 
physicians, os the Christian monks have done in later 
daja. 

3. E»air«,, or « beggais,” equivalent to the B&iA- 
or mendicuijt monk of the Buddhists, 
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Now KlpitATchoa wn-s otie of the compcmions of 
Alexander 5 and, as he did not adrance into India 
beyond the Si/phttaig^ or Byds River, his distiuct 
mention of the difierent classes of the Rauddha com- 
ni unity seems to m© (at least) eoiicludve, that tlje 
reli^on of Sakya had not only become prevalent in 
Gang^etic India, but that it had reached the runjauh 
at the period of the Macedoniaii invasion, B.C. 3^10. 

Let me add that a still earlier mentioa of the 
Rnddliiats may, I think, be found in Herodotus, who, 
wntiiig^ about n,C< 420, shortly otter the assemidy of tiie 
second Synod says,-^ “ There are other Indians, who, 
differing in manners from those before mentioned, put 
no animal to death, sow no grain, have no fixed habi¬ 
tations, and live solely upon vegetables " The name 
of this class of Indians is not gfiven by Herodotus ; 
but it is preserved by Nicolaus Daniaacenus, who 
colls them Arit&nii, the same, I believe, as the San¬ 
skrit Arhaitfa, Now AThtmta is a title of the 
Hofllusatwa, one of the classes of the Bauddha com¬ 
munity, which obsetv'ed all the peculiarities attributed 
by Herodotus to the Aritonii. They were pro¬ 
hibited from taking life; they sowed no gram, but 
begged their daily bread; they had no fixerl habita¬ 
tions, and lived wholly ujwn vegetables. 

AnEX.yxijEit CuN.vixGii,ur. 
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BHILSA TOPES, 


CHAPTER I, 
rNTROBTJCTION. 

1. The BiidiihUt religion Itas long been extinct in 
India; but it still HouHsbes in Nep&l and Tibet, in 
Atr, Ceylon, and China, and amongst the Indo- 
Chinese nations of Anam, Siam, and Japan. Its 
Totorios far outnumber those of all other creeds, 
except the Christian, nnd the}' form one-fourth of the 
whole human race.* The valley of the Ganges s'OS 
the cradle of Buddhism j which, from its rise in the 
sixth century before Clirist, gradually spread over 
the whole of India. It was extended by Asokn 
to ■^Kashmir nnd K&bul shortly after Alexander's 
invasion j and it was introduced into Chinn about 

* The Christijuu anmber ntjoai 570 nHUoas ; tha Bnddlu»t8 
aboat fiS2 milliDiu, who w distiilKttecl u foUowaCbtiw, 
170 niUlfliio j. Japim, Sfi ^ Amun, 14 j B uibi, S j: Ath, S j 
N e]A], 1} and CSeylmi, 1: total, 2SS millifiiis. 
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the beg^luuiug of our era by live hutidrad KsisLiiiiriau 
miasioDaricSi lu a. d. 400^ wbeu Fa Hiou visited 
Indiuj. Buddhism was still the domiuaut reUg;ioiL| 
but the VaMnavas were already rising iuto cou> 
sequence. In the middle of the seventh centm^', 
although the jiilgrim Hwun Tiisatig- found numerous 
ten)pies of the SaivaSf w'hose doctrines had been 
embraced by Skanda Quptu and the later princes 
of Pdtalijtuiraj yet Buddhism was still the pre- 
railing- religion, of the people. But the progress of 
religiou b like the existeuce of a treej which, 
after the first symptoms of decay, can neither be 
stvengtheued nor reuewed. The faith of Sukya was 
evidently on tlie decline; und though it stiU lingered 
about the holy cities of Benares and Gaya for 
ta'Q or three centuries later, it was no longer the 
honoured ridigion of kings and princes, protected by 
the strong arm of [mwer, but the persecuted heresy 
of a weaker party, w'ho were forced to hide their 
images under ground, and wore ultimately expelled 
from their monasteries by fire." 

2, Buddhism had in fact become an old and 
worn-out creed, whose mendicant monks no longer 
beggetl their bread, but w'cre supported by lands 

* Id ld35 I eicsTutad aumerfiaa Quddliut imiigea at Sdniith, 
neflf BciuiivSf sU of wliioti bad evidently Leeu purposely hiddsa 
uacicryroand. I found quantities of asLee oho; and tbera eould 
be no doubt that the bailiiinjp bad b«ea destroyed by dre, Uajor 
Kittoe, who him nuidu furtliur ene&vutiotm duriaf the pr»«ut year, 
w of the AjUDO opinton. 
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long^ since eppcnprlatiHj to the nioimstcries. The 
Sr/imanafi ainl were not like those of 

ancient days, the learned and the wise, whose bodily 
abstinence and contemplative devotion, combined 
with practical exhortations and holy example, ex¬ 
cited the pious wonder of tlie people. The modern 
Iluddhists had relapsed into an indolent and corrupt 
body, who were content to spend a passive existence 
in the monotonous routuve of monastic life. Thera 
was still the daily chanting of nn apjioiuted number 
of hymns; still the same observance of forms and 
ceremonies; there W'ere still the same outward sigiis 
of religion; but there was no fervent euthusiasm in 
the lifeless performance of such monotouons routine; 
and the ardent zeal which once hurued in the 
heart of every Buddhist monk for the propagation 
of his religion, bad long since become extinct. 
The only virtue now consisted In abstinence from 
evil, which was accounted equal to the porforinauce 
of good. Indolent Jistlessness ond iiassive indifler- 
took the place of devout contemplation and 
pious abstraction; and thus the corrupt practice* 
of modern Buddhists would seem to countenance 
the idea, that the more useless they fiecftme in this 
life, the more fitted did they consider themselves 
for the next. 

3. But though the religion of the liuddhists has 
long been extinct, ond though the monks* call to 
refection” hos been silent for ages, yet their nionns- 
teries and temples still remoiu; their paintings and 
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sculptures stilt exist; their historical writings still 
live, to attest the wouderful sway which n single 
enthusiastic individual tnay succeed in establishing 
over the miuds of a whole people,* The sculptures 
illustrate the history; and in both we may read of 
kings bowing rcvereutialEy before Topes and Trees; 
of princes bearing caskets of relics on their heads, 
to be shrined in the Topes; and of the universal 
reverence paid to the monks, 

4, The Duddhist remains now existing may be 
divided into four distinct clusses. 

Ist, Care Temples, containing Topes, Sculp¬ 
tures, Paintings, and numerous inscriptions, 
2nd. Vihara^f or Monasteries. 

3rd. Ineariptione on Bocks and Pillars. 

4th. Ibpee, or Beligious Edifices, 

6, Tlie Cave Temples have been made know'n b}'* 
the beautiful pictorial illustrations of Fergusson; 
but the curious paintiugs which adorn the interior 
must he copied, and the numerous inscriptions must 
be deciphered, before the historical value of these 
remarkable monuments of the Buddhists will be 
fully appreciated. Captain Gill, of the Madras 

* The principal peintiogs ia the Cava Temples at Ajoata 
and Ellcra; the ecolptiiret st S&nchi, on tfae gatewavB of tbn 
Grent Tope. The identity of the Leod-dresaee of ttu paintings 
with those of the Kttiptures, and mara porticulnrly tlio reoenC 
forms of the alpbabetical cliamcters in the Cura Tem^es, show 
that the eaves nmnot date earbor than the beginning of the 
Christiun era. My own opinion is, that they am not earlier than 
A.ti. SOO. 
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Annjj h now euijituyed at Ajaiit]i hi copyings the 
pnititings; but tbe volujne& of lUBerjptioiis m the 
Ciivee of Nti^ikj Junir^ Katmrif and Kurli, etill 
remain to bo copied,* 

6. The FiAiiriWj or Monasteries, are of two 
kinds:—Istj Oire FiAura#, of which several mag^- 
nificeiit specimens bave been published by Mr, 
FergTJs&oii; and 2nd| Stmchtral Vihdr^^^fOf which 
fioine specimens still remain at Sauchij but iu a 
very ruinous coudidon. 

7, The Inacriptiona on the Pillars at Delhi aud 
AUnhabad^ and on the Tirhut Pillars at Matki^ 
and D/uIhijfa have long- ago been decipfaered and 
translated by tbe remarkuble ingenuity of James 
Prinsep. The Inscriptions on tbe Hocks at Junaffiri 
in Gujrat, and at Dhauti in Kuttackj were also 
interpreted by him* A third version of the rock 
inscriptions (but in the Ariauo Puli charycter)j 
which was found at Kajmr-digiri, near Peshawur, 
has been carefully collated with the others by 

* Id Bird’s learned “ EKoricul HAisearrli^ an tbe Ongin amt 
Principles of the Banddha wid Jaina ReligiDna,” tbc« wm several 
pintca of {wiipdeus from tba Caves of Kmian^ Sarlit Ajantap 
Ndaikt &c. Of mma of Unaei Br, Bird has o^em) 
tnuiBlationa; but US he hna nn evident leaning fownrda Mentifj- 
ing BuddhiaiD with the ancient Sua^worship;, tho tnmfiiidons ore 
not BO accurate m could be wlvhed. For liiHtaace, whereTer the 
proper mmiB of Mifra (a fiicudj occun^ Le has tnULSklxd it ns 
if it a-ns the Persiiin MiihrUf the ittn. itiird liwcllfaiofip 
wbich pvee tiie name of Ifudba Mitm (the fHend of 
Buddlin)j should have taught him the tnie raliiie of Mlira. 
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Profesiior AVilson. Miiny sliort iiiscriptioria from 
GnvAj Suiictii'j and BirAt, ns well ns from ttie C&ie 
Temples of Southern TncIlUj Imre also been published 
nt difiereiit times j but, with the slug'Ie exception of 
the edicts in the Rock Inscriptions, which contnin 
the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antig'Onus, and 
Afagns, the inscriptions in the present rolunie are 
of gfrcnter intereet, and of much higher iinportntice, 
than all that hare yet been published. 

8. The nujuerons Topee which still exist in India 
are chiefly confined to a few localities. The Topes of 
KhbiJ and Jelalabed were opened by Messrs. Honig- 
berger and Masson in ]@3d, and thoae between the 
Indus and the Jhelajn by Generals Yen turn and 
Court in 1838 and 1834. The Topee near Benares 
were opened by ni)'self iu I8G5, and (hose nt SAnchi 
and other jdnces .arounil Dhilsn, wereojiened by Lieut. 
Maisey aud myself in iruuuar^' and February of the 
present year. Tlie Topes of Tirlmt and Balmr still 
remain to be examined. 

0. Of the Bhilsn Topes none Iiave yet been de¬ 
scribed excepting' the largest of tiie Sniictu group 
near Bhilsa. An accurate plan and section of this 
building, with a abort account of the rarious subjects 
represented in the sculptured bas-reliefs of the gate¬ 
ways, was published by my brother Captain J. D. 
Cuniungh&m, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. On Ids solicitatioa* aud earnest repre- 

•See V(oL xvi, p. “45. Jml irighteeii djiy* beibre liis drtiith, 
my brother (biL} vrati! fo A Iriend n^Ariliii^ these tliscovoHes, 
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sentatmn of the great value of these bas-reliefs, the 
Court of Directors were induced to employ Lieut. 
Moisey to moke clruwitigs of the building, end of its 
sculptured gateways. In Jantiory lost I joined Lieut. 
Moisey at Sunclii, and I am therefore able to speak 
positively of the value of bis drawings, which counot 
be surpassed for strict fidelity of outline and minute 
aecurncy of detail. The bns-reliefe of the great 
Tope At Saiicbi will now be illustrated in a manner 
worthy of their value and importance. 

10. In the present work it is my intention to 
describe the Topetf or Buddhist monuments, wdiich 
still exist in the neighbourliood of Biiil9A, in Central 
India. These Topes consist of five distinct groups, 
all situated on low sandstone hills, more or less 
inaccessible. (tS'ee Map.) 

1st, SA^'CIU, miles to 8. VV. from llfailaa. ^ 

Slid, Soxi^nr, 0 miles to S. W". fi'om Sducbi. 

3rJ, SatdhAma, 6^ miles W. from Sanchi. 

4th, Bhojpub, 7 miles £. S. E. Irom S&uchi, t 
and 0 miles S. S. E. from Bhilsa. 

5th, Andeieb, 4 miles E. S. E. from Bhojpur, 
and 9 miles E. 8. E. from Bhilsa. 

—^Thc extreme distance from west to east, or from ^ 
Snidhlirii to Aodlier, is 17 

11 A Tope: li properly n relig-ious edifice cle- 

which bad been early conimiimcat«l to lisin- It i* no ^moll 
pbiEJuro to me to reflet tliat mj rt?iileiioft in Bbop6l brtniffet 
about the delineation of ihii moniiiincnt and that of otberi, bjhI 
SD led tho ftTij to zDnnj importoiit iLntb|tiatinja roffult^/* 
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dies tec] emphatically to Dtiddha; that is, either fa 
the celestial 3uddhaf the great First Cause of 
all things, or to one of his emanations, the Mdnu~ 
sAi, or “ Mortal'^ Buddhas, of whom the moat cele- 
hmted, and the only hiatorical one, is SAkya Muni, 
who died in B. C. 643. In the Topes dedicated 
to the ccleatiat Buddha^ the invisible , Being who 
pervaded all space, no deposit was made; hut tlie 
Divine Spirit, who is ” Light,” was supposed to 
occupy the interior, and was typified on the outside 
by n pair of eyes, placed on each of the four sides 
either of the hose, or of the crow'll of the edifice.* 
Such Js the great Cliait^a or Tope near Kathmandu, 
ill Kepdl, dedicated to Sn'ittfambhunath (the Self 
Kxisteut”), in w'hich the eyes are placed on the 
upper portion of the building. A specimen of the 
regular Chaitya is represeuled in the 3rd ooinpart^ 
meat (inner face} of the left-hand pillar of the 
eastern gate at Sdncht, in which the two eyes are 
placed one above the other. Such also are the 
numerous C^thod-tens in Tibet, w'hich are dedicated 
to the celestial Buddha, iu coiitrudisduction to the 

* The legend of J^undlOt the son of Aeokn, ptovea the antujtijtj 
of t}^ practice- In a former birtL^ Kimdk b iaid to hava 
plucked the eje» from m Chijtja, fof which he waa pj tiiaW bj 
the IcHA of bia Dwit in mxi hirth.; md becousq L$ then 
presented a pair of ^Iden oj« to a Chnitja^ he wm nlberwnrds 
bom es the iioa of Afloka, with ejea beaudrul ns tbaae of the 
KtioiUa birdj — from which drenmstance he obtoiiiGd his nntnCe 
See HodgAOSj pi 117 j; and ^umotif Buddhiainn pp+ 

400-413^ See also Plate Ilf. of this folume. 
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Duttg-teaSf which are built ju honour of tho mortal 
Buddhas^ aud which oug'ht to contain aome portion 
of their relics either real or supposed. The first, 
Chhod-ieiif means simply nn “offering” to the Deity; 
the letter, Dung-ten^ is emphatically a “ hose,” or 
relic-receptacle. The same dbtinctiou is preserved 
in the Sanskrit terms, Chaitga and l?A^ft(j^ar5Aa or 
Bhagoba. The former is properly a religious edifice, 
dedicated to Adi-Buddlta^ while the latter is only 
a “ reliC'shrine,” or repository of ashes. The word 
ChaltgOj however, means an}-^ sacred object—os a 
tree, an altar, a temple—as well ns any monument 
raised on the site of a funeral pile, as a mound or 
a pillar: Chaitya may therefore, perhaps, be only a 
general term for both kinds of mound; while BM- 
tugarbhti or Bhagohd is particularly restricted to the 
“ relic” shrine. 

12. The word Tope is derived from Afghanistan, 
where it is used to designate all the solid mounds of 
masonry which were opened by Messrs. Honigberger 
and Masson, The some term also is apjpUcd to the 
massive tower of Maniky&la in the Panjab, as well 
as to all the smaller towers in its neighbourhood. 
There can be no doubt therefore that the name of 
Tope is the some as the Poli Tkupo, and the Sans^ 
krit Stupa, a “mound” or “tumulus,” both of which 
terms are of constant use in the Buddhist books. 
Shtpa, or Tope, is therefore a name common to each 
kind of tumulus; whether it be ibe solid temple 
dedicated to the Supreme Being, or the massive 
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rocmnd erected OTer tlie relics of Sfifcyo, or of one of 
his more eminent followers. 

I 13. From several passnges in the Pali Budd- 
I histicnl annals, it would appear that Topes were 
' in existence prior to Sokya’s advent; and that they 
< were objects of much reverence to tho people. 
Sukya himself especially inculcated the maintenance 
of these ancient Chaiiyaf* and the continnonce of 
the occustomed offering and worship. But this was, 
doubtless, only o politic accommodation of Ids owm 
doctrines to the existing^ belief of the people, adopted 
for the purpose of ensuringf a more ready assent to 
bis own views. Like as Mahomed reco^ised the 
prophetic missions of Moses ond Blias, and the 
divinity of our Saviour Christ, so did Sukya Muni 
acknowlerfge the holy Mttnii Kakuttanda^^X Kajuika^ 
ond K/i«t/apaf as hb iramedisite predecessors. Tliey 
were, probably, heroes or saints, who had obtained 
the respect of their fcHow'-countrymen during life, 
and their reverence afLer death. Sivpa^ had been 
erected over tfaetr relics in the neighbourhood of 
Kapik and of Benares, and their worship was too 
firmly established to be attacked with any chance 
of success.^ Sakya therefore artfully engrafted them 

• his sertn impai^ble precepts, given to the peopia of 
Vnistili. The sUth of Uieso iji, (O' maintiuD, Kspoct, roveronce, 
snd make oShriiiga to Cite Chait^4; oad to keep up the iUidEDt 
oAiringu without dimicutioii.’^ 

f Or Krakachando, 

r #h-ihrc-ili, chftp, 30,“^' His body luniUDed entirt." And 
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on hifl own oystem 00 ttie Bvddkas tyf a forvut «i^ 0 . 
In like manner, the fanner, who cannot check the 
mountain stream, turns its course into immerous 
rivulets for the irrig’ation of his lands. 

14, It appears also that Stvpas had been erected 
over Supreme Monarohs prior to Sakya’^s ad vent, for 
Sukyo particularly informs hia disciple* Ananda 
that, over the remains of a ChahrnTarti liaja, they 
build the fAw/PO at a spot where/mtr pnntipat rmd9 
vuet” It is clear, therefore, that the Topt^ or 

tumulus,” w'as the common form of tombs at that 
period. In fact, the Tope, as its name implic'?, is 
nothing’ more than ft ri^vinrf^&uii# caira or pile of 
stones, wliich was undoubtedly the oldest form of 
funereal memento. 

15. In his last injunctions to An and a,f Bhagawa 

likewise dwelt on the merits to be acquired by 
building over relica of JlifAdyofd, 

Buddha, ftiid Sajtaka;' or Buddhas, PratyekftS, and 
Sriiwokas ; and be more particularly pointed out 
that they who prayed at the ahrinea that ivauld 
he raised to Idro would be bom in heaven.f But, 
although the original object of a Tope was to cover 
the remains of the great, or to eiishriite the relics 
of the holy, yet, in a short time, other Topes, or 

Tumour quotes the flomo fmm the Pali AdojiIb, — ** Tlw jointo 
wero not Priosepfl Joumalj tn. 

• See Tumour, iu Priasep’* Journal, vii. 1009. 

+ Tumour, in Priiwp'i Joiipnnl, vii. 1006* 
j Tumour, in Piinsepi’i JounmJ, rii, 1005. 
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memorial tdoaumeutSj were erected oa spots ren 
dered famous by ttie leadiug eveota of Sakya's ly'e. 
These holy places ropidly increased in auttiber^ until 
there was scarcely a large city in India, from Ktlbul 
to Orissa, and from Nepal to Ceylon, which did not 
possess a monument illustrative of some act of the 
Great Teacher. For this end, the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration was highly accommodating; for although 
the mortal pilgrimage of Sikya was limited to the 
central provmcea of the Ganges, yH there was no 
part of India which he might not have visited in 
some former existence; and in this way, indeed, he 
is said to have been in Ceylon. 

10, The Topes were, therefore, of three distinct 
kinds: let, The Deditat&ryf which were consecrated 
to the Supreme Buddha; 2nd, The strictly JF^ncrea/, 
which contained the ashes of the dead; and 3rd, the 
Memorialf w*hich were built upon celebrated spots. 

17. Of the J}edicatoty Topet 1 have already 
spoken; but I may here observe, that, os it is im¬ 
probable that any deposit would have been placed 
in them, we may plausibly conclude that the largest 
Topes, such ns those of jSfincAi, SatdhAra, and 
Bfaojpur, were consecrated to the Supreme Invisibie 
Adi^Budttka. 

13. Of the Mmoriat Tepetf little is at present 
known. It seems nearly certidn, however, that the 
great Manikyhla Tope was of this kind; for the 
inscription extracted from it, which begins nith 
GtMaoagflsfl," of the abandoned body,” undoubtedly 
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refers to Sukya's ntmiidoanient of his body to a 
hungry lion. This Tope, therefore, dates earlier 
than the period of Fa Uiati's Itidiaa pilgrimage 
in A.D. 400. 

19. The Fnnartal Topet were of course the most 
numerous, as they were built of all sises, and of all 
kinds of material, according to the rank of the de> 
ceased and the means of his fra tend tj". At Bhojpnr, 
the Topes occupy four distinct stages or platforms 
of the hill. The largest Topes, aii in number, occupy 
the ^qtpemtiOBt stage, and were, I heliere, dedicated 
to Duddha} that is, either to the celestial Buddha, 
Adinathy or to the relics of the mortal Buddim, 
Sdkya. This view is home out hy the facts that 
the largest Tope contained no deposit; and that the 
second and third sized Topes yielded crystal boxes, 
one of which, shaped like a Tope, contained only 
a minute portion of human bone smaller than a pea 1 

30. The second-rate Topes, sixteen in numher, 
stand on the second stnge. According to my view, 
these Topes contain the ashes of those who hail 
reached the rank of Bodhisatwa. We discovered 
relics in five of these Topes, but there were no 
inscriptions of any historical value. 

31. The third stage of the hill is occupied by 
seven small Topes, aU of which I suppose to have 
been built over the remains of the third grade of 
Trotyeka Buddhas. Of the eight Topes which stand 
on the low'cst stage of the iiiil, one is much larger 
than any of those on the third stage. These Topes 
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I believe^ built orer the esbes of the lowest 
^rade of the Baaddba commuoity} tlie Sriiwaka 
Buddhas. 

02 , The few remarks which I hare suggested 
above, will be sufficient to show the valuable light 
which the Topes are likely to affiord in illustratioa 
of the religion of Buddha. But, before proceeding 
to the examination of the Topes and their contents, 
I propose to give a slight historical sketch of the 
progress of that combined system of practical morality 
and philosophical speculation which, under the name 
of Buddhism, was the dominant faith of India for 
nearly 6/teen centwies- 
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CHAPTER II. 

life op SAKYA. 

1. In tlic earliest times of which we have any 
authentic record, the Arlan race,* both in Persia 
and India, was attaclied to the worship of the Sun. 
In Persia, the fiery element was looked upon as the 
earthly type of Mithras or the heavealy orb; and 
the sacred fiame was kept continually burning' by 
the Mag^n priesthood. But the warship of the 
elements was not utiknown to the Feraians; for 
Herodotus expressly states that ** they sacrificed to 
the Sun and hfoon, to the Earth, to Fire and Water, 
and to the Winds.^f In India, the worship of the 

* 1 iu» the tenn Arian iit tie widest Dcceptation (e signify 
the r«ee of Arj/jfa^ wliow epigntioce on recorded in the 
EeudcTcsta. Starting from Eneme- the Art'as gnidanlly . 
ipneiid to the aouth'Caet, Ofer Aryya-mtiiii or the 

northam [»huaa of India ; and to the seuth'Woat, o?er Iiuif, 

Of FeseiA. The hledoa are cftUed Apttot by llendotue. 

t Ecradotu$f i. qXiy rr rql mXfrg utol 

cat rvpl cot cal &rifiatn. So aUo Diogfl&ea Laeftiue, 

quoted by Barker,— " They teach the nature ntid origin of the 
Ooda, whom they think Fire, Eartit, ood Water”— MatAn^i 
LempHtre, in t. hlngt. Strnho and othem siy the name. 
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mtiterial elements n'ss intimately bletided with that 
of the^ Sun; and Vabdna and In’dba (with his 
attendant Maeuts), or Water and Air, shared with 
Agm, or Firfij in the daily reverence of the people- 
Tlie religious rites consisted of sacrifices, and of the 
recitation or chanting of the ancient hy mns of praise 
and thanksgiving, which are still preserved in the 
Vedas. The officiating priests were most probably 
Brbhmans; for, although there is no positive au¬ 
thority for such a belief, yet we know that, at the 
rise of the Buddhist religion, in the Otb century 
before our era, they formed an hereditary priest¬ 
hood, and were the recognised teachers of the 
Vedas.* 

2. At this particular period of Indian history, tlio 
minds of men were perplexed with conflicting ^’stems 
of religious belief, and with various philosophical 
speculatlous on the origin of the world, and on the 
mystical union of mind and matter, or of soul and 
body. The most popular system was that of the 
Bralmant and their followers, who believed in the 
immortality of the soul after transmigration; while 
^ their opponents, the StUMfiAat, affirmed that its 
existence was finite, and W'as limited to its con¬ 
nection with the body. 

ft. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls was 
one of the earliest religious beliefs of the ancient 
world. In Egypt its acceptance was universal ; and 

* Tornonr, id Jdurul df Aaiatic Society, Beogfdj vu. pp. 805, 
809. 
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ill Indift* it was detiied odIj by the atheistical 
Steastikas; for tlie Brahman*, notwithstanding- the 
dlFerences of their metaphyaieal schools, agreed in 
believing- that mankind were destined, by means of 
auccessive regenerations, to u prolonged existence 
in this world. By the attainment of true know¬ 
ledge, through abstract meditation, and more espe< 
cially by tbe endurance of painful mortihcations of 
the desh, It was held possible to alleviate the miscty 
of each successive existence by regeneration in a 
higher and a hnppter sphere of life. But it was 
not enough that the general tenor of a man’s life 
was virtuous, for even a single sin was sulBcient 
to draw down the punishment of a lower state of 
existence in the next birth. The sole aim, the one 
motive impulse of man, in each successive existence, 
was to win for himself a still happier state of life 
at each birth, and a still higher stage of perfection 
At each death. It was, therefore, only with the 
greatest didiculty that tbe most virtuous could wring 
from the reluctant gods his final exemption from 
the trammels of this mortal coil” by tbe eman¬ 
cipation of soul from body, nud by the re-absorption 
of the liberated spirit into tlie divine essence or God¬ 
head, which was its original source. 

4. The S$(!6ttVtAt received their name from their 

* Tba tatgmtifiD af sauU wu the fEindaintmtiil helmt of nil 
Biiddbiflt and Bmhmanictl, The priodpol diffpfencfl 
behrmi the two creeds by in the mfnits for Attninii^ig' finnJ 
eaemption fhiin migration, 

C 
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peculiar symbol the Sivtijstikaf or mystic crofiS| whicli 
was t 3 'pical of thair belief in SieMti. This term is 
a coinpouud of Su, “ well,” and aeti, it ismeaniag^ 
“ it is w'ell,” or, as Wilson expresses it, “ so be it;” 
ami implj'ing* complete resig^tion under all circum¬ 
stances. But it was the stupefying submiesion of the 
Fatalist, not the meek reaigimtion of the Christian, 
irhich bows to the chastening of the Almighty, and 
acknowledges that “ whatever is, is right,” bicaute 
it la the will of God. According to the Chinese* 
the iias were Rationalists, who held that con¬ 
tentment and peace of mind were the only objects 
worthy of attainment in this life. Whatever ad¬ 
vanced those ends was to be sought; whatever hin¬ 
dered them was to be shunned. All impulses and 
desires were to he subdued; all hopes and fears were 
to be suppressed; 

** All t!iauglit3| oil nU d«light«^ 

WbikteTer itiw tbi« ncKirUl frame ” 

were accounted violators of the peace; and all the 
common cares of life were considered as so many 
difTereat forms and degrees of pain. In the anxious 
quest for quietude, even the memory of the past was 
to he forgotten; and, what was a more rational 

* Tbej ora tha Tao-ste of dm Cliliieso; iitd the foimckr 
thelt doctrine is said to hafe Sauridhed between 501 and S<2£l 
The of Sanskrit is the SmU of Pali; und the mjsdc 

or Is onJjr s mEHiogTamnatio Hjnibcl rotmefl b3f the 

combination of tbo two flyllmhlas, Jii -h — imti. 
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object, altliOQ^h perhape not a more attoiftable one, 
there n'as to bo no vain aoHcitude for tlie fiiture. 

5. The fatalist doctrine of eternal ennihilation, 
and consequent escope from future punishment, will 
always be popular amongst people of weak minds 
and strong passions ; and as these have ever been the 
prevailing characteristics of mankind in the East, 
tlie Atheistical principles of the Sti'astiiat were 
received by the bulk of the people with very great 
favour. They assumed the name of Tlrthakara^* 
or pure-doers but by the Buddhists of Tibet 

they are said to have been indecent in their dress, 
and grossly Atheistical in their principles. Their 
Tibetan nnme or ** Finitimists,*' is signi¬ 

ficant of their doctrine of finite existence ; but they 
are more generally known as the Po?r, or Pox- 1 ' 0 . 
This sect, which prevailed throughout Tibet until 
the seventh century, is now confined to the furthest 
parts of the most eastern province of Tibet. The 
naiue of Fox is evidently only tlie Sansicrit 
punt/a f pure/’'—a 8 yno[i 3 '^me of l*irihakarn. 

6. Between the Sttaatihuj who promised nothing 
after this life, and the Brahmans, who oHered an 
almost endless series of mortal existences, [wople of 
strong minds and deep thoughts must have been 
sadly perplexed. Few men of vigorous intellect 
could have believed that their iie^'er-eleepiiig souls 

* See SS, 23, and Ceoma'a Tibeina Grammnr, 

pp. 181, lOS. Tbe nld name of i» "till 

pre»err«d amongst tbc .Mogak as Tta. 
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were su1)ject to decoy and dissolution; and yet liow 
few of them^ by tlie most zealous aaceticisotj could 
ravsonobly expect the final attainment of incorpora¬ 
tion with the Divinity. For the mass of uiankind 
there could have been no hope whatever j for few 
would attempt the attainment of that which was so 
didicult as to be almost impossible. 

T. During: the prevalence of such beliefs;, the 
success of any more rational system was certain; 
and the triumphant career of Sakjfa Munif and the 
rapid propa^tion of his religion^ may be attributed 
as much to the defects of former B 3 ’stenis os to the 
practical character of his own precepts, which incul¬ 
cated morality', charity*, abstinence, and the more 
speedy attainment of Buddbnbood, with the nbolition 
of caste, and of the hereditary' priesthood. 

8 . Sakya Si.yha, or SiKYA Jrujfi, the ^at 
mortal teacher of the Buddhist reli^on, was the son 
of Mdf/Aj by Sitddhodojiaf Raja of Kaplla, a petty 
prindpalily near the present G'OroJihpar. He was 
boni in the year 023 n, c,, and was, by his father's 
side, a descendant of JJtshiedkiif of the SuryurawM, or 
solar race,* His ori^nal name was Stiddkatt&f or 
Siddhartha, He was reared in the palace of his 
father in oil the accomplishmenta of a youn^ prince 
of that period i and at sixteen years of age he was mar¬ 
ried to the Princess Iflaodarrf, or SubhuddakachMnd, 
From that time antU bis twenty-ninth year, he was 

• Tdrocttf'jj Mahewame, p. 9. 3ce jUio Tumemr'B EitfflcU froin 
tbfi ptililtsbed in Vnsmjfs JonmuJj toL Til. p. 037^ 
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wholly wrapped up ill the pursuit of human pleasures, 
when a suceeesioiL of incidents awakened! in him a 
train of deep thought, which graduoUy led to a com¬ 
plete change in his owm life, and which eventually 
affected the religious belief of one-half of the human 
race.* 

D. Mounted in his chariot, drawn by four white 
steeds, the pnnce was proceeding os usual to fals 
pleasure-garden, when be woa startled by the sudden 
appearance of an old, decrepid, toothless, gray-haired 
man, tottering feebly along with a Stas'. The sight 
roused him to rejection, and he returned to bis 
palace full of the sad belief that man, in w'lmtever 
state he may be horn, is still subject to decay,” 

10. Four months later, on a second excursion 
towards the pleasure-garden, he met a poor wretch, 
squalid with disease; and he returned to bis palace 
sadder than before, with the rejection that man is 
subject to disease as well os to decay. 

11. Four months later on a third occasion, he 
met a corpse; and he returned to his palace still 
sadder than the last time, adth the reflection that 
man, however high his station, is subject to decs}', 
disease, and death. 

13. Four months later, he noticed n healthy, well- 
clod person, wearing the peculiar robe of those de- 

* Iti Uid time of Trajan, whm tbp Ranmn Emp^e liad 
in gTmtest wm tbe prsTailin^ belief of Chiuft 

fifld lHdi% ^bieh tntiat tlitti Uara eoDtiujiod more than otse-half of 
the jlopEilntion of tbe . 
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dicnted to reli^ioi). This caused another refloclbii 
on the propriety of that mode of life which could 
produce both cheerfulness of mind and healthiness 
of body ; and the prince determined at once to 
join the rcllg’ioilists. These four incidents are called 
tlie four predictice which are shown at in¬ 

tervals to the persons destined to become Buddhas* 

13. The whole story of SAki ^^9 early life, when 
stripped of the superhumau inddents fondly added 
by his followers, seems both natural and true: for 
noth mg' ran he more probable than the religious 
retirement of a j'oung prince, who for twelve years 
had abandooed hiatself to every variety of pleasuro 
until he was cloyed with enjoyment, and the cup of 
desire was brimfui to satiety. £veii the miraculous 
inddents narrated by devout Buddhists, are not 
nioro wonderful than those which are recorded and 
believed of the Virgin Alaiy, and scores of Botnan 
Catholic saints, as well as of the Arabian Mo¬ 
hammed. 

14. SAItya Sinka was twenty-nine years of age when 
he left his wife Yatodard and her infant eon M&hvh, 
and quitted his native dt 3 '' of Kapila to assume the 
garb of the ascetics. TV' hen near his joumey^s end, 
on the bunk of the Anoma river, he cut off his long 

• Tumour'* ExCraeb fifom the Attht^atiha, in PrinMp's Jonr- 
aal, toL viu p. BOB. Then four pedicUve «gng gcnemlij 
beLwed to Iuto tweu witouawd at interfal# of four moutiw. Thu 
Di^habhamiha fraterBi^, tatWOTer, a«(«rt tlut Sdkju witoeEwd all 
ili« four prahctire tigns on the aaae day. 
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ha[r vi'ith ibe tiara still nttAohed to it,* nml don tied 
tlie three religiooB gartnente, with the begging pot, 
razor, aewitig needle, waietband, and bathing clothe 
peculiar to the Bhihthu, or mcudicant ascetic. Thus 
clad, the prince entered the city of BiyagrUm 
{fourteen roUes from Gaya), and begged for alms and 
food, which having collected, he retired from the 
city, mid seating himself with his face to the East, 
ate without lout bin g his first mendicant meal of the 
broken scraps of bread which had been thrown into 
his begging pot, 

15. Thence pursuing hU alms-pilgrimage, Sfxiya 
acquired from certain priests the knowledge of 
SnisUipatti but ‘^finding that Samipatti was not 
the road that led to Buddhahood/' lie gave it up, 
and devoted himself to PradMiuX For sU years 
he dedicated himself to the study of MuM pradhdn^ 
and subjected himseif to the utmost extremes of 
penance and starvation, until be was reduced to a 
perfect skeleton j'* but finding that the mortification 
of the flesh was attended with prostration of the 
mind, he gave up this system also, ns not being 
the right road to Buddhahood. Sdkpa then resumed 
bis begging pilgrimages, and with proper food be 

^Tlte Sdneki biis-relio&, lud froKnea^ both refitwwnt 

the httir intertwined with the hesd-dres* in n mumer now only 
practised by tho peoplo of BvmJiJL 

f Sami^i, silent nbotiacttoa, nnd contomplntjon of 

tbe Supremo Being. 

t Prmihdn, BVr*!. « concrete luiitwr. 
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regiiined Ida bodily streo^b and mentfll ^'ig^our; but 
was abandoned by tbe five disciples who bad fol¬ 
lowed him for six 3 'oars.* ■ 

10, After this be passed four weeks under the 
BodM tree, then one week under the Nigrodho tree 
Ifidi^a)f then another week under the Macha~ 
Undo tree (Stramdia), then another week under the 
Sojayafiina tree {Bnehamaia latyblid}.^ For seven 
whole n'eeks he thus eontinued absorbed in deep 
meditation until he bod obtained Bodhi^n^mfX aud 
was prepared to make know'n unto uianklnd the 
wonderful efficacy of Bharmma (botli faith and 
works}f and the desirableness of Nindna. 

17 . During* bis fit of abstract meditation under 
the Bodhi tree, Sakya was assailed by tbe terrors 
of death ^ (Maeo, or Death personified) and Ids 
arm}- of horrors; but, to one whose beUef taught 
him that the dissolutlou of the body W'os the 
liberation of the soul from its earthly trammels, 
the approach of death was received with calm joy, 
instead of cowardly apprehension. This event, which 
is supposed to have ended Sfikya's trials in this 
mortal body, took place ia tbe month of Asdrh, or 

■ Turnnur'a Estrula in FnoBep’a Jouraij, p, 811. 

11 have porpcMlj retaiDed the ueodon of tbw tre«a, becAim 
the (SijwAi boMfelieft, which aihiliit the odoretloo of trew, msy 
be beet explained by the knowledg# thtt certjuo trees, tindw which 
SSkya had lat^ were held uend, 

, 1 Supreme wisdom, 

^ JVrtMtNcAi-ifora, the Dcetoc of Death. 
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Juiiej S88 B. c. A few days afterwards, ou the 
full mCMjn af AsArh, or Ist July, 688 B. c., Sakj'O, 
clad in his ascetic dress, and with his begfg^ngf pot 
in his hand, proceeded to the Idpatma YiMra at 
Beuirt's. On his approach, he w'as recognised by 
the five BMkshi9 who had formerly deserted him, 
and who were still resolute not to pay him reTerenco, 
but under the infiiience af his ^nign spirit they 
bowed down to him wdth every mark of adoration. 
S/ikya then explained to them that he had attained 
Buddbahood, and preached to them on the supre* 
macy of Dharmim. 

18. From this time S&k^a> travelled over the 
greater part of North-West India, continually in¬ 
culcating the efficacy of Bharmma^ and the vast 
reward of NirvAm (or final emancipation). In 
the first year of his ministry he is said to have 
assembled a synod of no less than twelve hundred 
and fifty sanctified disciples; of whom the chief 
were S&nputra and Mungaly&mf and the three 
KAt^apat, 

10. The various acts of SAh^a^ during his long 
ministry of forty-five years, are too numerous to detail, 
and are too much mixed up with the fond exaggera¬ 
tions of hie foUow'era to admit of any satisfactory 
selection from them. But they may be taken gena- 
rally as so many illustrations of the peculiar tenets 
which S&kya inculcated—amongst which are charity, 
abstinence, and the prohibition against taking life of 
Viny kind. 
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SQ. TJie dentil of this mortnl Buddha touk ploce 
at KvtMraj in January 543 B. C., when he was 
eighty years of ag^e. On his death-bed he thus 
addressed his followers; Bhihikmt should there 
be anything doahtful or incomprehetisifale re^arding^ 
Buddhoj Bbammo, SattghOy Maggo^ or Pati-'padA* 
inquire (notr).** Three times did Bbagnied [the Su¬ 
preme^ t. Skk^'a] address them in the same words; 
hut the}' were all silent. Among* the five hundred 
Bhiiithm present, there was not one who doubted, 
or n^ho did not understand. BhagatsA again spoke: 

Bhihthxti t 1 now ejthort you for the lost time: 
transitoiy things are perishable; without delay 
qualify yourselves (for Nirmna)^ These were the 
last words of TatMgata.^ 

SI. The los'er orders of Bhikshus, and all the 
MalUaaji of Kusinura, lamented aloud with dis- 
herelled hair and uplifted arms, saying, “ Too soon 
has BkagaKu died! too soon has Sugato died 1 too 
soon has the £y£ (r.ftd^ku) closed on the world 1" 
But those Bhik»ku«f who had attained the state of 
Arahatf comforted themselves with the lost words 
of the sage, that all “ transitory things are perish- 

•Tuniour'a Extnets inPnoaep'ji Jour, »ol. fu. p. 1007, BwUhat 
I}karma,aad Sa»gha, nra due pewfts of Duddhiat Trisd. 
Magso, dw Sanskrit STT^, « road," '< way,” wnsunn of 

the lower stages of injtiatioa hi the njayof Buddhisnt, PatipaM, 
the Sotwkrit Pra^pada, was the first or lowest stage of 
Buddiiism. 

f Tuinour'ff Extnurcs Id PjiiiSEp'a Jounml^ taL tii. p, 1000. 
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able.* ** ^ TbU very acene ia, I believe, represented in 
one of the compartments of the eastern gateway at 
S^riehu Three figures are aented in a boat—one 
rower, one steersman, and one passenger—all in 
the dress of the religious class. On the shore are 
four figures, also in religious garbj one with dis¬ 
hevelled hair and uplifted arras, and the others, 
who wear caps, with liands cloaped together in atti- 
tndcfl of devotion. The passenger b, I think, S^ti^ 
Muni, who is represented after Mndno on his 
passage over the waters w'hich are said to surround 
this transitory world,* The figures on the shore 
are a Ukikiha of the lower grade bewailing the 
departure of Suk^a with dishevelled hair and uplifted 
arras, uhich, fronj the description given above, would 
seem to have been the customary manner of ex¬ 
pressing grieff The otJiers are Bhiktktis who had 
attained the higher grode of Arakat, and who com¬ 
forted themselves with the reflection that all tron- 
sitoiy things are pertahable.” The difference of rank 
is known by the bare head of the mourner and 
the capped heads of the others—a distinction which 
still prevails m Tibet, where the lower grades of 
Oe-ih^l and Chhos-jia invariably go bare-headed^ 
whilst all the Zdjjwis (or higher grades), iiiclud- 

* Hodg»D"fl Litentan ud R«li^o& of die Buddbute^ Ifil. 

** The world it muniiLadsd bj water,”—" Le tourbtUcui d'aau qai 
eiabfUBe lea moiulu." 

t See Tamotir, in Pnosep^a Journal vel* pp. 1000,1011, for 
ibeee isstuuce. See silso Plate SI- of this folunie. 
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mg the Grand Lama hitnaelf, have tJieir heads 
covered. 

22. The corpse of the Great Teacher was escorted 
by the MalUana of Kmindra i^ith music, singing, 
and dancing, to the east side of the city. It was 
first wrapped in a new cloth, then wound about with 
floss cotton, and again wrapped in numerous other 
cloths. Thus prepared, the corpse woa laid iu a 
metal oil vessel, covered by another, and placed upon 
a funeral pile of sandal wood* At this moment the 
venerable MaM KAsgapOf haring arrived from Pdwdj 
approoclied the funeral pile. With one shoulder 
bare (the right), and, with clasped hands, having 
performed the padakkin/m {perambulation) three 
times} and, after opening the pile at the end, he 
Tevereutially bowed down at the feet of Bhagawd.* 
The five hundred Bhlkshus did the same; and the 
pile was lighted. When the body was conatimed, the 
metal vessel was escorted back to the town; where, 
with music, song, and douce, and with garlands of 
sweet flowers, the people for seven days showed 
their reverence and devotion to Bhagawd^JS mortal 
Temains. 

25. After this, the burnt bones were divided into 
eight portions by the Brhhman Dono (Drona), and 

• TurEKJnr’s Ettnots io Prinjep’a J<K)nud, ml. tii. p. 1012. Tbia 
act pf K^vapa I beliem to tuTp been tbe on'gia of the worsliip of 
Bndilha'a feet. The reremee sbowa to the fnt u nndoublotUj 
old, as the feet represented oa tbe centml anchitniTO of tbo 
Eaetem Ootewnr at S^ochi, in o procMeiDo. 
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dbtributed amongst those who applied for them 
Eight Stupas or Tope® werei erected over the relica 
nt the following places —* 

lst> At Kajaoriua^ in hlagoilho, by 

»atta, 

2nd. At ViSjLij, by the Licham family. 

3rd. At KapilavasTU, by the Stikt/as. 

4th. At AllaxaFfO^ by the Bakinas, 

Sth. At EuImageAala^ by the Kan^aiat, 

0th. At WETTHiDiFO, by the BiMmam. 

7th. At Piwi, by the MalUyans. 

Sth. At KcsinAraj by the Mallit/mis. 

The Moriyittit of Pippuaiiwano having applied 
too late for a share of the relics, receivetl some 
charcoal from the funeral pile, over which they 
built Stupa the 

0th. At PlPPHAUWANO; 

• TmikQDr^ft ExtraiTts in Prbuep'ft Jonmaii vd. to. p. 1013, The 
whcih] of these pltcesp oicbding^ Aliakapp&t tlthongh it hu not 
been ideiittfi«4r situatwl in Tirhut and Dalmr. — X, Kaja- 
oitiRA wm the ancient eapitiJ of or BaEukr P^per. 

2. Tlie mbs of ViaJLLi a^U exist at Uasstihrf to Cha north of 
Patna. 3, XAPiLAifASTU was same whore between Ayifd^^a and 
GoniJEhpur. 3. RAMACiniMA was m the nei^hbonrliDCid of 
Gorelcbpiir; it was moat libelj the ^lampvra of Ptolerojj or 
Sri-Jidmpura. 0. XFi5Ti:ji.ii»mi ttim most probalily 
7, Plwl wae to tlue weet of Ylndlit on the bigb Foei4 to KvJtiMdra. 
S. Kvaz?fiRA woa about eqiu-diatant betweeD Boaorea and YisMiV 
or b the poftidon of Jr»iio od the Little G&oidaJIc. 0. Pippbali- 
wAEto, or the pbw of the Charcoal Type, was between Ea^nlnrjuto 
and Kusiiidra. The peopk of ViflAll are called Passukr 
Ptotemj^ 
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and lastly the BrAhman Dono, over the vessel 
{kumbha) in which he had measured the relics, built 
the 

10th Stupa. 

24. The relics which remained uniujured by ihc 
fire were the four canina teeth, two collar bunas, 
Olid one frontal bone with o hair attached to it, 
W'hich w'as therefore called the renhUa, or hair relic. 
One of the teeth was ultimately euahriiied in Gand* 
horn, the country on the lower Kfibul river around 
Pesbawur} a second in Kaling'a, at Daiitapurn, or 

tooth-town ond the others are sold to have been 
w'orahipiied by the Devas and Nagas. 

25. But within twenty years after the death of 
8&kyay his relics were ull brought together, excepting 
the portion at Bajagraiaaf by Ajatasatta, ICing of 
MagadhOf tbrougb the influence of Maha, KAiyapay 
the patriarch or bead of the Buddhist religion, and 
a great Stupa was erected over them to the south¬ 
east of Bajagriha.* 

26. In the reiga of Priyndarsi or Bharmtnasoka, 
King of Magadha, about 250 b. C., these relics were 
again distributed over the whole of Indio. 

* TiiiTM>iLr^» Eitrncli in Prils^pV JounmJj^ tqL rii. p. 1014- 
oIm the Jlakarf^snMo^ p. 1S5. In onn cf tlie Tope^ op^ed 
hi Bh^jp^ir^ we foiusd, vmoE^t muneroiia fragments of booi’^ four 
&1] in good ord«r. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FAITH OF sIkYA. 

1. In the infiincy of the world, when Man wna 
left to Jiis own unjiided reason to solve the myateriefl 
of nature, and the destiny of his race, the most eosual 
observer roust have seen that nothing of this earth 
is lasting; that the loftiest tree, the loveliest flower, 
the strongest animal, the hardest rock, are all subject 
to decay; nay, that man himself is nought but dust, 
and that to dust does ite return. Closer observers 
would have been struck with the perpetual recurrence 
of seasons; the eve^changing yet unchanged moon; 
tbe continued production of plants; and, above all, 
with the never-failing streain of human life. 

2. Such observations would naturally lead to the 
discrimination of the various elements—earth, water, 
fire, and air; to a belief in the eternity of matter, 
and to the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
And thus the material elements, or Mature, with her 
supposed inherent power of combination and repro¬ 
duction, became the Deity of this world. But even 
tbe most thoughtless man must at times have felt 
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conscious th&t he possessed ^rithiu himself on unseen 
power which controlled the actions of his body. 
Hence arose a belief m the existence of Spirit, 
which wus at first made only nn inherent power of 
Nature, but was afterwards preferred before her; 
and was eventually raised to the position of the Great 
First Cause and Creator of all thing^s. 

3 . Such is the course which the human mind most 
probably went through both in India and in Greece. 
In proffiss of time the more commanding spirits, who 
ruled the passions of their fellow'-nien by the ascen¬ 
dancy of genius, and by unbending firmness of will, 
were held to be mortal emaimtious or avatars of the 
Supreme Being; and, after death, were exalted to 
the rank of demigods. Thus, in both countries, hero- 
worship had prevailed from remote antiquity; and 
the tombs of the miglity had become objects of re ve¬ 
il rence. In India, the Topes or Tumult of Kraku- 

chanda, Haiiaka, and Kasyapa, existed before the 
preaching of Sukya; and the ancient elemental deities 
I of the Vedas preceded the worship of Dharroa, or 
1 concrete Nature. 

4. The religious systems of India are all deeply 
imbued with metaphysical speculations; and the close 
Dgreement between these ond the philosophical sys¬ 
tems of Greece would be nn interesting subject to 
the classical scholar. A strict analysis and com¬ 
parison of the systems of both countries would most 
probably tend to mutual elucidation. The Indians 
have tlie advantage in point of time; and I feel 
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satisfied tlmt the Greeks borrowed much of their 
pliilosopliy from the Enst, The most perfect sys¬ 
tem of the Ionics, ns developed by Anasng'oras,* is 
the same as the Sunkhya school of ludra; nnd 
the famous doctrines of Pythagorns are Intensely 
UuddhisticoL The transmigration of souls is Egyp¬ 
tian as w'ell os Indian: but the prohibition ogninst 
eating animal food is altogether Buddhist. .Women 
Tvere admitted ns members hotli by Siikyu nnd by 
Pythagoras; and there were grades in the brotlier- 
hood of Pythagoreans, as in the Sangha, or Corn- 
mmiity of Buddhists. These coincidences between 
the two syatems seem too strong to be acrid entoL 
5. P^'thogoras is said to have visited India; nnd 
there are some curious verbal coiucjdences which 
really seem to countcuance the story, l^ythagoras 
married T^eaao (Sanskrit, “ devout con¬ 

templation'^; and by her hod a daughter whom he 
named Damo (Sanskrit, JOharmma, virtue, or prac¬ 
tical morality'’), and who became a most learned 
Pythagorean. He was the first who assumed the 
title of ‘tltXwlo^po^ (Sanskrit, Buddha Mitra), the lover 
of wisdom, or Budha. His own name Is perhaps 
only a compound of or Buddha, and 4yopn4f, 

* AnMSg«nu held that Mind or Tntelleet, was not the 
Cftifitar of nil things, but only the artist who gave fonn to p™- 
txietent innttor. AoeoniLng to Ijtm, matter eondiited of vnriooH 
partielo, which pnt io motion by tbo action of Mind; the 
homogeneous particles wen blended together into an in Unite 
rnriety of fenas, and the beterogpneou# were eepnroted. 

n 
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to expound or onnouuce; and the nnmes of two of his 
followers, Damon and Pythias (or Dharnimn and 
Buddha), have become celebrated for their disin> 
terested friendship. All these coincidences can 
scarcely be accidental; and though we may not 
he able to trace the actual progress of liuddhUin 
from India to Greece, yet the evidence in favour 
of its transmission is much too strong to be doubted. 

G. The 63 'stem of faith taught b}' Suk^'a Muni 
has been tersely and truly characterized by Mr. 
Hodgson as monastic asceticism iu morals, and 
philosophical scepticism in religion.'* This is espe¬ 
cially the case adth the two more ancient philo¬ 
sophical systems, the Sieabymka and Ahtcdrikaf 
which he has made knou'u to us from the Sanskrit 
books of Nepfil. The former, Mr. Hodgson thinks, 
w'as that of primitive Buddhism ; but as the 
SjcubkAtxka was essentially a doctrine of materialism, 
it must have been closely allied to the ATrMH’ura 
S&i*khya school of Kapila. In this system* Pradhanj 
or MakA^PradMuj or " supreme nature,** was held 
to be the Mula^PrakrlUj or " plastic origiu** of all 
things, from which JSuJAi, or intelligence,” was 
pi^uced. Now this is the ver^' 63 'stem which 
Saeya had rejected, after sis j'enrs* study at Ba- 
jagriha. The supremacy of Naturef taught by the 
Sfcdbh/tviha» is also utterly at variance with the 

* Coilebroolce, Tmiw. Roj. As. Soc. 

f Hodgson, pp. 33> 77. The Sw^bhftTiktu wci« jomjile mate' 
riatista. 
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solvmij ndtlpesfl mode by SAkya to liia diafipk-s from 
Ills deuth-bcd under the S^il tree at Kusinagara,* 
“ Uhikgkua!" aaid the dying teacherj^ ‘‘if tiny poiiito 
aeejii doubtful or iacomjireheusiblo to you regarding 
£udtlh0f DhammOf SanghOf &c.j inquire now.” In 
this address^ wbicb w-as three times repeated, Unddh&f 
or “supreme iutclligcnoe/’ is placed before Dharmoj 
or “material nature,” as the first person of the 
Triad. The system of failh taught by SiKTAmust, 
therefore, have been that of the Theistjcal Triad of 
liuddha,'^ Dharmaf and Sangha, This is placed 
belaud all doubt by the edict of Priyadcrsi, pub¬ 
lished after the meeting of tlje 3rd Duddhistical 
S^Tioit in B. C. S47, at whicli the orthodos doctrines 
ot Sakya w'ere upheld In this edict, the names 
of the orthodox Buddhist Triad are distinctly ineti- 
tioned m Bitddhaf Dharrm, and Sangha. The ex¬ 
istence of the Buddhist Triad at tliat particnlar 
period, is further proved by tlie occurrence of sucJi 
names as Budha-B&litaf Bhai'vta liahahita, and 
Sfingha-MHraj among the colonnade inscriptions of 
No, 8 Tope at San chi. 

7. When Sukya Muni began his religious career, 
he first tried the system of the SfmMhihat, who 
placed the attainment of everlasting bliss in tbe 
continued practice of SaiiiSdhi, or of deep and 

* Turnour, in PriDBe|)*a Joiinuil, tuK th. p, 1DD7. 
t Buddha, Dharins, and Sanyha, ore the Sanduii asiDea; tlw 
otfaem are Pali. 

t S#fl Jeur. As. Soc. Beoga), vat. ix. p. OlP, .iriterc the thm> 
mimes of Dkarma, and iStia^Ad, aie nsproperly translated 

“ Buddhist ftuth." 
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devout obstroctiou." DiEsntisfied nitb tine belief, 
be next tried tbnt of the PrMhdnikeSf or worebip|ier« 
of "universBl nature” as the sole First Cause of 
all thinfie. This atheiatieal doctrine be also abaO'* 
doned; and^ in its stead, either invented or adopted 
the tlielstieal Triad of Jitiddhaf I)hat tnOf and Sangha, 
in which Triad Buddha, or “ supreme iutelli^ence,” 
is the Creator of all things. In the transcendental 
and philosophical sense, BuDsnA means MiKD •, 
Bharmbia, Matter} and SAPiOllA, the concretion 
of the two former in the sensible or plienomenal 
world. In a practical or religious sense, Buddua 
means the mortal author of this religion (Stik^a), 
Dkarmbia, hie law ; and Sangiia, the congregation 
of the faithful.” ! 

8 . But though the early Buddhists admitted the 
existence of a Supreme Being, they denied his 
provulencSf in the full belief that without hLs aid, 
and solely by their ov^n efforts of Tapasf and 
Dk^tirtf or Abstinence and AbstracUoD, they could 
win for themselves the '* everlasting bliss” (Moksha) 
of absorption into the Divine Spirit.^ 

* So complete was the power of nhstmctioa lidd to be, that the 
■uthor of the JlfaAaieitn.ta (p. 2Ci?) gravely ralates die followiag' 
rtorj’i—Tlirt Rnjn at the dmo be wan intproving 

the JTA/tfirAyM tank, observed a certniii prieet nhsorbod in die 
Samadhi meditntioD f end, nut keiag alU to rmm Aim ,fnm. that 
ahitraetion, had bini hvried under tha embankment (of dm Uink) 
by heaping earth orer him.’' ‘f- Hndgwii, p. SO. 

t IJodgson, pnge SS. Tbt Capita of the Ruddluata waa 
not penance, or self-inflicted bodily pain, like that of the 
Bnibmana, but a perfect rejection of nil outward thinge (pme- 
rirtika). ^ llniigaen, p. 3?. 
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0, One belief common to iJuddhieiu la the doctrine 
of NirprUti nnd Pravritti, or Reat and Action.* 
Tlie latter state is that of at AN, and the former that 
of the celeatial, aelf-exlateut Being, 'a'fa.etber Buddha 
or Dburtoa. According^ to the Aiswdrikas, the 
Supreme Being Adi BtiddAUf or Zairara, tbough 
formless as a cypher or mtithematlcol point, and 
sejmriite from oil things (in A’irmtfi), is infinite in 
form, pervading oil, ond one with all (in Prat?ri«i).t 
His proper and luariug state is tlmt of Nimfrittif 
but for the soke of creation, he spontaneoualy roused 
himself into activity (/-'roeri^ft), and by means of 
his fire spiritual faculties {Panchitjny4na)f and by 
five exertioua of mental reflection (Pisiaehadh^iaa)f 
he created the Paficha->Dh^ani~Bttddhaf or five 
celestial Buddhas,*^ together with the ‘'five elements,” 
the "five senses,” and the five "objects of sense,” 
in the following order 



findJLu. 

RiiwnwitJ. 

Bcnm. 

ObfMti 

1 

YATROCilATfA. 

Eartib. 

DghE. 1 

Colour. 

s 

AKsnoaiTA. 

Water. 

HeariDg, 

Sound. 

3 

RAT?fA 3 a MB RATA. 

Fire. 

Sm&lL 

Odour. 

4 

AlliTABHA. 

Air. 

TaAto. ^ 


5 

Ampaha BlDI^ttA. 

Etbor. 1 

Toticb. I 

Soliditf. 


t HodgKm, pp. ai^ 40j 110. These tefmj were »!« applied to 

hnmim boings^ ^cccrdiDg as thaf pataad ucuIat or suoitiiatic lires, 

Thiii Sdk^af while Prinofl SiddhartJ^, mw cxencLnilgf 

Mdr^a} hut wheiL ha odoptenl tins nelig^m 

devolional abatrwrtian of the wettcj; he was then tn A rtACo of 

J H&dgeon^ pp» 40# S3, 111. 
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10. These five celeatiol Uuddlias appear to be simple 
petsoiiificfltions of the five elements, and their in- 
hereiit properties ; or, to use Mr. Hodgson's expres¬ 
sion, “ of the active and intellectual powers of nature ” 
The five Hodhisatwas, as well os the five JjoJeettvaratf 
or inferior celestials, likewise possessed Sahth. 

IL I omit the long train of HodhitatnaSf Lokeg‘ 
warns, and Suddhn^fiktis, as I believe that they 
formed no part of original Buddhism, but were 
engrafied afterwards when the religion of Snkja 
had become firndy established, and when its votaries 
took more delight in the indolent enjo^'ment of metn* 
physical speculations than in the active exertions 
of propagnndism. I believe also that, as Buddhism 
gr.adti&lly obtained an ascendancy over men's minds, 
the whole of the Brahmanicnl schools, by an easy 
change of phroseolog}’, accommodated their own 
doctrines so as not to clash with those of the domi¬ 
nant part}'. At least it is only a supposition of 
tin's kind that 1 can acconut for the great sinulority 
which exists bettveen the philosophical systems of 
Buddhism and those of the Br/ihmaincal Snnkhyas. 
This similarity, which has already been noticed by 
Colebrooke,* is, indeed, so great as to render it 
diOicuIt to discriminate the doctrines of the one from 
those of the other. The phraseology varies, hut the 
ideas are tlie same; so that there is a distinction, but 
without n difference. 

* Colbbroubc, Traiu. Roy. A*. Society, toL i. p. IB—On tbe 
Pliiloeopliy of tbe Uindns. 
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13. There is, however^ one doctrine of the Sdnkk^ 
i/fit, wbicli nently and clearly distiagniahes them 
from the Buddhists — a belief iu the eternity qf 
vuitter, 03 well es in the iiniuortolity of the soul. 
The Sdiikli^'as asserted that nothing can be produced 
which does not already exist; and that efTects are 
educts and not products* This is the old claasicol 
dogma of ex nihilo nil from nothings nothing 
can come.'^t '^he stately tree sprang trom a seed; 
the costly jar was formed from the potter’s clay. 

. There might be iufiiiities of form and ever-varying 
combinations of substance; but the luateriitls existed 
before^ and the di^erence consisted only in the shape 
and mixture^ and not In the matter. 

Iti. The ortliodox BuddhistSj on the contrary, 
believed that every tiling was the creatioa O'/ the 
Belf-e:datent Adi jKodWAa, who willed it, and it 
was. 

14. The S^nkhya teachers, whose doetrmes cor¬ 
respond with those of the primitive Buddliists, are 
KitjiUa and Pat/ityttU. The first held that all things 
owed their origin to Mula-^Prakritif or Radiail 
Natiire, in which Punitluij or Soul, was inherent, 
and from which BuAhi, or Intelligence (in a female 
and inferior form), was brought fortlu His system 

' CulebrtKik^, Tmita. Bdj, Aj. Sc»cietj, toL i. p. 38—On tlu 
PtukdopLy of tbe Hiodua, 

t TJita is tile docniu of LucretiuSr d« Renan rfaCoim—Nil iori 
ox nihilo, in ojliiluFo lUl poiso rovertL Fmm iioii«o£itj oodung 
con be produced; and catiLj cannot bo rt'duccd lo nothing.’' 
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was collijd Nirhivata SdnkhyUf* or ** atheiaticol 
Siiiikhj'n,” because he denied the existence of au 
all-ruling’ ProTidetice, £upila also prohibited sa- 
crihccj as its practice was atteniiecl with the taking 
away of life, 

15, The followers of Patanjali were called Ses- 
nfara Sdnkh^Sff or “ theistical Sunkityas^** because 
they recognised a Supreme Being who was the 
ruler of the worlds infimte and eternal, 

10 . The Brahmauienl iVirijwara 53 ’stcin agrees 
very nearly with that of the Buddhiatical SwabMm, 
in which Dhnrma is made the first person of the 
THad| as Mahd-PraJnaj'^ or supreme natUTOj^ 
which is SmibJmta {or self^istent), the sole en- 

tityj fi^Q) which all things proceeded in this 
order^;— 

17. From the mystic root of the letter Y air 
« R fire 

If )f y water 

» n L earth 

» n S Mount 

Sumer u. 

Id the Swnbbavaka Triad, iJA^irwio is repre- 

• ^fir, witboat, bhi! ImarOf God — tiint Godl^ or 
AtbeisticaL 

t &h witli j Imam, God. 

I Eodg^;» p. 77 , 

I HodpMO. p, 109. These are the Sanilmt wdieals,—ya, w, 
«tt, b, which B’gaHj air, fine, water, mi earth. Prom Jfoiuit 
Sumeru proceeded oil trees and Tegetahlw, and from tbs earth 
proceeded the J>k4tv4tmika, or bam of oJJ the metaJs. 
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fiented oB n feniule, rt-itti liuddha ou the riglit Imnd^ 
niid Sattgha on the lefl:. 

18. The Settcard school of the Brahmans airrees 
very closely with that of the Atsjcdriha Buddliista. 
Both take their nani^ from the recognition of a 
Supreme BGing* (Jrjirara)^, whom the Buddhist con* 
siders as the first Intellectual Essence, the Adt- 
Bnddha, by whom all things were created. In the 
Aiswdrika Triad, liuddha holds the first place, and 
ilAeriHa, who is represented as a female, the second 
place on his right hand, while Sangha occupies the 
left hand. 

19. All these schools, both Brahmanical and 
Buddhisticol, whether they deify intellectual spirit 
or material nature, ogree in considering that man 
is the united production of both—a compound of mind 
and matter, or soul and body'. According to the 
Aiswarikns, the human body, as well as the ma¬ 
terial universe, was compounded of the five elements: 
earth, water, fire, air, and ether.* The soid, which 
animates it, was an emanation from the self-existent 
God. Man was, therefore, erophotically the Union” 
(SSantfhft) of “ material essence” {Wtarma) with a 
portion of the divine mtelligence” (i7tr<hlAa).t 

90. But these metaphysical specnlatioas were im¬ 
parted only to the initioted, or highest class of 
Bkiluhue, who had attained the rank of Arahatj or 
Bodkisattva, For Sak^'a bad divided his doctrines 

* Hudgsoo, p. 119. 

f p. 1^7. 
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into three distinct classes, adapted to the capabilhies 
of his hearers.* Ist, The Vin/i^e^ or ** religious 
discipUtie,** addressed to the SrAtvak^f or au¬ 
ditors,” (vbo u'ere the lowest class of the Bautidha 
community; 2ud, The SuirHf “ aphorisms,*’ or Prin¬ 
ciples of Faith, addressed to the Pratyekus or dis¬ 
tinct intelligences,” who formed the mid die class of 
monks; and 3rd, the Abhidhamutf or ** supreme 
Inw,” or Transcendental rrinciples of Faith, im¬ 
parted only to the i#ofifAisa#n-aJ, or " true intelli- 
gences,” who were the highest class of the Bauddha 
community. 

21. These three classes of doctrine ore collectively 
called tho Tri-Pitaku, or three repositories;” and 
the Tri Fonijt«,t or three-means-of-progression 
and separately they are generally known as the 
Lowest, the IIiddle, and the Highest meaim of 
ADVAJiCESiENT. These terms are of common oc¬ 
currence in the Buddhist writings, and especially 
in the works of the Cliinese travellers; from whom 
ive learu that the pastoral nations of the ^or* 
them mils, accustomed to active habits, were con¬ 
tent with the Lowest-MEAJ fS-OF-A dVANCE aiElST, 
while the more intellectual and contemplative people 
of India generally strove for the attaiumcDt of the 
superior degrees of Ayisia-Ff/ntin, and JfuAd- 

* Jb-Ajw-Ar, o, S, note. Cioma do Eoros,—AjinJyiia of (ho 
Tibetun Worka^ in Pritwp'i Joumnl, voL vn. p. 14 $, 

4 jnnaiu a valttcle of any kiod, bj wiiicb progrojU or 

advnocc is ubkuned. 
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Y/iniha^ or ** MlI>I>LE AND HIGHEST MeaSS-OF- 
ADVAN€EMET!T/* 

22. The Tri-Pitaka were compiled iramedmtely 
after Sukya'e death, m D. C. 543, by three of his 
chief disciples, with the assistance of fire hundred 
le.imed moiiks. The Abhidhabma was the w'ork of 
Ktii^npaf the head of the Bauddha fraternity; the 
Sttra ofSilkya's favourite disciple; and the 
VtSAYA of PpSn.* TTie Inngnnge in which these 
works was written, has beeti the subject of much 
tlisputc; but the account given by tlie Tibetansf is 
so probable, and at the same time so natural, that it 
ought, as James Prinsep has observed, to act the 
matter at rest. Their account is that the SltraS 
in general, that is, the Viufiya, aa well as the Sub^ 
proper, were first written in the SindBU language; 
btit that the whole of the SAcr-cAirt,;J; th.at is, the 
Prajnn Pdrnwifd, or traascendental wisdom," 
and the whole of the fhjudj that is, the Jhnfres, or 
” religious mystlciam,” were composed hi SanskiiiT. 
This oppears to he the only conclusion that anyone 
can come to who esamines the subject attentively. 
For the VinAtfa and Satra, which were addressed 
to the people at large, os well as to the SraitukM 
nn<l Prait/ektiij must necessarily have been published 
in the vernacular language of the country;: while 

* PriBwp'B Joiirad, wL i. p. 2; mA Tmasactiott* Ai. 8«ic. 

BoogtOp ToU pp 42- » , I 1 - 

> Cfloma's Inilex tu tke in Pm^pi vj. 

p, nSS. t Scfl CssftBiii, SR FrittfWp's /uunuil* roL vL p. MO, 
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the nbfltpuse and inetaphyflic?al philosophy of the 
Abhidharmt^ wliich was addressed solely to the 
learned, that is, to the Brlthmam and Bodhitatwa^^ 
would, without doubt, hare been eiuincioted in San¬ 
skrit, for the aimple reasoii that its refined elegfance 
of ideas, and delicate shades of meaning-, could not 
be adequately expressed in any of the vernacular 
langnag-cs* The Tantrai are of much later date; 
but the same reasoning holds equally good for them; 
ns the esoteric mysticism of their doctrines could only 
have been expressed in Sanskrit. In a few words 
the sjMcu/fltiae ;?rwwipl« of Buddhism were ex¬ 
pounded and recorded in Santhrlt* while the 
practical cyitcm of heliefj deduced from those prin¬ 
ciples, was spread abi-oad and propagated by means 
of the vernacular Prakrit. 

23, In the Btipatiddhiy which is the oldest Pali 
grammar now extant, and which the author Buddha^- 
pripa compiled t from the ancient work of Kachltd- 
ijana^ a quotation from the latter k given, appa¬ 
rently in the original words. According to this 
account, Kachhayana was one of the principal 
disciples of Sukva, by whom he urns selected foe the 
important office of compiling the first Pfili grammar, 
the rules of which ore said to have been propounded 
by Taihitgata himself. This statement seems highly 
probable; for the teacher must have soon found the 

* See alM Hadgsoa’s opinion on this point Prituep's Jonmol, 
vol. ri, p. 683. 

t Toroonr s rntnductian to tho JAtAomiMo, p. 20. 
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difficulty of makings himself cleoriy uudefstooil when 
each petty district htid a provfjiciixl dialect of its 
own, unsettled both iti its spelling and its pro¬ 
nunciation. 

24. A difficulty of this kind could only bo over¬ 
come by the publication of soiue established rules of 
speech, which should lii the wovering^ pronunciation 
and loose orthography of a common language. 
This was accomplished by the Puli Grammar of 
KtichbAyttna, compiled under Sakva’s instructions; 
and the language, thus firmly estabUshed, wos used 
throughout Itidia by the Buddhist teachers, for the 
promulgation and extension of the practical doctrines 
of theu- faith. 

25, In the Buddhist works of Ceylon, this lan¬ 

guage is expressly called Mitgadhi, or the speech 
of Miig(uth<i ; and as this district was the principal 
scene of Sakya's labours, as well as the native 
country of himself and of his principal disciples, the 
selection of M&gadhi for the publication of his doc¬ 
trines W'oa both natural and obvious. It is true, 
AS Professor H. H. IVilson has remarked,* that 
there are several diSerences between the language of 
existing Buddhist inscriptions and the of 

PiiU Grammars; but these differences are not such 
as to render them uninteliigibie to those whom 
PriYADABSI addressed in his Pillar edicts in the 
middle of the third century before Christ- The Pro- 


• Joornnl of thfl Rojal kmtie Socieij, ^ol. lii. J*. SfW- 
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fesflor admits that the Puli wos most likely selected 
for his edicts by Priyatiarsi, “ that thc^ mi^ht h 
iattUigihh to th6 f but he is of opinion that 
the language of the iascriptious was rather the 
couinion tongue of the inhabitants of T.fp|>er India 
than a form of apeecli peculiar to n class of reli¬ 
gionists; and he argues tliat the use of the Pfili 
language in the inscription is not a conclusive proof 
of their Buddhisdcal origin. 

SO. The conclnsion which 1 have come to is exactly 
the reverse; for it is a well known fact, that the 
Pnlbrnans have never used any language but 
Samhrit for their religious writiuga, and liave 
stigmatised the M^gadhi as tlie speech of men of 
low tribes.* In their dramas also the heroes and 
the Prahmans almags speak Sanskrit^ while the ii.se 
of Magadhi is confined to the attendants of royalty'. 
Professor Wilson baa, howeverj identified the Mdgadhi 
with PrAhntf the use of whichj tliough more honour¬ 
able, was stiU confined to the printipal femek 
characters; hut the extensire eniployment, in the 
dramatic works of the Brahmans, of various dialects, 
all derived from one common stock, seems to me to 
prove that they were the verm ocular htrigtiage of the 
people. In this vernacular language, whatever it 
was, whether the high Prakrit of the Saurttoena^j or 
the low' Prakrit of the Mdgadhat^ we know certainly 
that the Vindga and Satrap or the pnicticul doctrines 

• Cotebtooke, in Tnos. Aa. 3 m. Eepgol, vol. til p. lOD. 
Wilwn'ft nwJu Thentrcj vdI. i. ]t. Ixiii. ir. 
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of S^kya, were compiled, and therefore also pro- 
mnl^fated.* 

27, In the opinion of Turnotjr, the celebrated 
scholar, the PAU is a ^*rich and poetical laii^ng^e, 
irhich had alrend}' attained its present refinement at 
the time of Gotama Buddha's advent" {b. c. 58d). 
According^ to Sir William Jones,f it is " little more 
than the language of the Brahman b, melted down 
by a delicate articulation to the softness of Italian." 

. To me it seems to bear the same relation to Sanskrit 
that Italutn does to Xrfitin, and a much nearer 
one than modern English does to Anglo-Saxon. 
The nasal sounds are melted doa'ti; the compounds 
tire softened to double and even single consonants; 
and the open vowels are more numerous. It is 
the opinion of all European echoiars that the Puli 
language is derived almost entirely from the San» 
skrit; and in this opinion I fully coincide. Messrs, 
Bumouf and Lassen, who jointly formed a PAU 
Grammar, state, as the result of their labours, that 
Pali is almost identical with Sanskritand Pro- 

* Csoma, in PrioMp’i Jminud, vol, vi p. 500. I use die term 
PrdArit ns comprehending- oil die written and noliivticd dialocte 
of Northern lodia. Pr4Arit moaos “ eomDioii*’ or " nntunJ," 
in contmdutinctioin to the “ arti£eial" or " refined Sui' 
ekrit. 

t PreJhee to jSsAnNtetn. 

t Esau euf la Pali; pflr E, Duimnif et Chr. Laseent p. IflT,— 
" J1 on eat r4ianlt«; qa'elle eteit prft^r idSnrft'jw a I’idicnne locr# 
das Brnhoanes.*' 
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fojsop Lassen, at a later date,* when more eonTersaut 
with the Pali books, states authoritothely, that the 
wliole of the Prakrit lon^a^e is derived from the 
Sanskrit. Tumoupf declares his eonriction 
that all researches tend to prove the Renter antiquitj 
of Sanskrit. Professor Wilson J and James Frin- 
sop§ are likewise of the same opinion. This con» 
elusion seems to me self evident j for there is a 
tendency in all spoken livQfruages to suppress dw- 
similar consonants, and to soften hard ones : as in the 
Latin CamiUus for the 'ruscan Cadmilus, ond the 
English/flPtAijij? for the Anglo-Sason/enrtA/in^; or, 
as in the Puli assa, “ ft herse/' for the Sanskrit 
and the Puli mttjha, “middle/ for the Sanskrit 
mttdkya. There is also a natural inclination to clear 
jiwny the semi-vowels and “weaker consonants; ns in 
the English A'taj 7 , for the Anglo-Saxon K^ainj, or 
ns in the PAU Otakitfff “ the seen*^ (i. e. Buddha), for 
the Sanskrit AralaMta; and in the Pali Z/jeni^Of a 
“man of Ujain,” for the SanakTit It 

is always therefore easy to determine between any 
w’rittcn langnages, that resemble each other, which 
of the two is the original, and which the borrowed; 

• fiutitatumes lingmie Prtkritioe; Chr. p. 6, — “ 

kritttimi Un^ain d^rivutiim eiu a 

f TtiiiMui^JfaAiafrai^ Intitniuctioii, p, sriii, Tlift 
results of ftU Teswchaa tetid Ut {rirofe tlid groQJtGr mutiquitj of tho 
Sftiulmt. 

I Hindu Tbefttre^ tuI. L p, Liiii. 

I Frm»pp"a Journal, tcI, ri. p. 688, 
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lircfliwc letlera mid syllables arc nerer ndJed, but, on 
the coutrory, lire always etippressed or curtaileil in 
the process of time. The P^ili ist therefore, without 
doubt, deriveil from the Sanskrit, and must, inoro* 
over, liuve been a &iwkeii languiigc for many cen¬ 
turies, 

28. For the publication of his esoteric theories 
regarding' the origin of the world, and the creation 
of mankind, SSkya made use of the Sanskrit loti- 
g;unge only. But the perfect language of our day, 
perhaps, owes much of its refinement to the care 
and sagacity of that Great Tlefoinier; for it seems 
Inghly probable that KatyAvaN'A, the inspired saint 
and lawgiver who corrected the inaccnracies of 
Pfinini’s iHinskrit gram roar,* is the snme ns the 
KiVcnHAYAifot who compiled the grammar 

during the life-time of Sfikyo. anno¬ 
tations on Pfiiiini, colled restrict his vague 

rules, enlarge his limitetl ones, and mark numerous 
ex«!i»tions to others. “These amended rules of 
Sanskrit grammar were formed into memorial versee 
by Bhftrtnhari, whose metrical aphorisms, entitled 
Jf/iriJW, hove almost equal authority with the pre¬ 
cepts of pfinini, and emendations of ifdtyrfytfiwi. 
According to popular tradition,J Bhartrihuri was 
the brother of Vikramaditya, the author of the Hindu 

• CoIfWke, Tnuis, A*. Sec. »''■ l**®- 

t K<ichheyfir>» ii otiljr th* f®*™ “f Smiskrit Xdtjfd- 

yii«a; Uie tjfa of iho liittor iiiwmMy to rAAa, 

I Colebfooko, TroM. Ab, @m. Upnfa], 2*1- 
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Samvfttj which dates from b, c, 67. The nge of 
Kdtjdyana is unhiiowTi j hut as he flourished between 
the date of Pdoini^ in about 11(H) B. c., and that of 
Bhartriharij in 67 B. C.^ there is every probability 
in favour of the opinion that he was one of the 
disciples of Buddha. 

80. But this identification of the two gveatest 
gram maria ns of the Sanskrit and Pali languages 
rests upon other grounds besides those mentioned 
above. Colehrooke, Wdsou^ and Lassen, have all 
identified the commentator on with I'eru- 

ruehif the outhor of the Prfikrit Grammar/' called 
I^rakrita-^praMwj or CAanJriAn. Of Vararucii 
nothing more is known than that his work is the 
oldest Prfikrit grammar e;ttant, and that his bod}' 
of rules includes all that had been laid down bv 
earlier grammarians regarding the vernacular 
dialects. 

80. This identification is still more strikingly con¬ 
firmed by the fact tlmt Aac^Af/i/a/ta is not a name 
but only a patronymic,* which signifies the son of 
JCacA/to, and was first assumed by the grammarian 
himself. If, therefore, Vararucii is not 

the eame person as AocA/idyuno, be must be posterior 
to him and of the eume family. We shall thus have 

*Tiiraour'> Ifoiaxaiw, fntrcKluetian, p. xivi. where the origiaol 
pBAso^ of the /iv/iatiiitiii is given. See aJee CeontQ de Koroe, 
in Prinsep's Joiunel, vii. p. 1J4, where the foot is coafinaeclt 
the Tibetuu call the GreramarMn tlmt is, the son 

of KiTTA. 
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two Kiityiiyaiias of tlie some fiimily liviug' much 
about the same time, each of whom compiled a 
PAIi or Prakrit grammar; a conclusion which is 
much more improbable than that the tu'o were ono 
and the same person. 

31. I have been thus particular in stating nil the 
evidences in fovour of this supposition, as the pro¬ 
bable identity of the two great grammarians seems 
to me to oifer an additional reason for considering 
SAi^a Mitni as one of the chief benefactors of his 
country'. Por I believe that we must not look upon 
simply as the founder of a new religious 
system, but as a great social reformer who dared to 
preach the perfect equality of all mankind, and the 
consequent abolition of caste, in spite of the menaces 
of tl»e most powerful and arrogant priesthood in the 
world. We must regard him also as a patriot, 
sho, in spite of tyrannical kings ntid princes, had 
the courage to incite liis countrymen to resist the 
forcible abduction of their wives and dnugJiters by 
great men.* To him the Indians were indebted for 
a code of pure and practical morality, wliicb incul¬ 
cated charity nnd chastity, performance of good 
works, aud abstinence from evil, and general kindness 
to all living things. To him also I beUeve they 
owe the early refin era ent and systematic arrange- 
meut of their language in the selection of the loimed 

* 9« ttje fiWi o( tbo " Sc»ea ImpemluiW# Prtcept*, imparted 
hjSiikfa tc the people of Voisili."—Tumour iu PriMep * JoumoJ, 
fiL p. 00 L 
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K/tty&jana &s the compiler of the Sanskrit and 
Fi'ili ^animars. 

32. the champion of religious libert}' and social 
equality, St'Jitia Muni attacked the Brubmana in 
their weakest and most vulnerable points^ iu their 
impious assumption of all mediation between man 
and his Maker, and in their arrogant claims to herc^ 
ditary priesthood. But his boldness was successiuli 
aud before the end of his long career he had seen 
hie principles zealously and successfuUj' promulgated 
by his lirahman disciples Sahephtoa, ]\IA^'GAI.TA^A, 
Anaida, and KiavAPA, as well as by the 
KattIvan'a and the Sudra IJpiLt. At his death, 
in B.c. di3, his doctrines had been firmly estab¬ 
lished; and the divinity of his mission was fully 
recognized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of theii' divine teacher. Uis 
ashes were distributed amouget eight cities; and the 
charcoal from the funeral pile w as given to a ninth; 
hut the spread of Ins iufiueuce is more clearly shonu 
by the mention of the numerous cities where he lived 
and preached. Amongst these are Champa and 
Rdjagriha on the east, Sraea&ti and KauMtmbi on 
the w'est. In the short space of forty-five vears,* 

• Snkja beg^ hii public enner at tbirty.Jiro yeais of ago, 
and diod at eighty, hfahomed wm boni in 6dD a. o.; b« 
anauimceil hU misfion in (JOO at forty yoaia of age, and died in 
6*4, when bo wa* eereatr-fi™. In .4. j>. 640, or in Uiiity^me 
yeara front the anDotmeetnent of big laiaikion, ibe omia and tba 
religion of Malionicd bad spread over tie aitcieat enipirag of Egypt, 
Syria, and Peiaia. 
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til is wonderful naan succeeded in establisbin^ his 
own peculiar doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges; from the Delta to the iiei^hboiirbood of 
Agra and Cawnpore, This success was perhaps as 
much due to the early corrupt state of Brahumtiisai, 
as to the greater purity ond more practical v'iadoui 
of liis own system. But^ rapid as was the progress 
of Buddhism, the gentle but steady swell of its 
current shrinks into nothing before the sweeping 
flood of Mohomednnisffij which, in a few years, had 
spread over one half of the civilized world, from the 
sands of the Nile to the swatnpy fens of the Oxua. 

33. The two most successfiil religious impostures 
which the world has yet seen, are Buddhism and 
lyiahomedanlsni. Each creed owed its origin to the 
cDthusiasm of a Eingle indi’viduol, and each was 
rapidly propagated by numbers of zealous followers. 
But here the parallel ends; for the Xordn of Mii- 
liomed w as addressed wholly to the “ passions’* of 
mankind, by the promised gratification of human 
desires both in this world and in the next; while the 
Dharma of S%/i d/wa* was addressed wholly to the 
" intellect,” and sought to wean mankind from tlie 
pleasures and vanities of this life by pointing to the 
transitoriness of all human enjoyment. Mahomed 
achieved his success by the offer of material or bodily 
pleasures in the next life, while Sdkya succeeded by 
the promise of eteniol deliverance of the soul from the 
fetters of mortality. The former propagated his re- 
li<Hon bv the merciless edge of the sword; the latter 

O * 
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by the v&iee of the mbsionary* The aan- 

g^uinnry cnreer of the Islamite was lig-hted by the 
Im-id fluujea of bur mug cities^ tlie peaceful progresa 
of the EuddhLst was illiuriinated by the eheerful faees 
of the sick in motiastic hospitalsj* and by the happy 
emiks of travellers reposing Jn Skiirjmdta^ by the 
Foad-fiide. The one was the personification of bodily 
activity and material enjoyinentj the other was the 
genins of corporeal ahstinencej and intellectual con- 

temphition^t 

■ Meihittt?ati4^, p* 240. UpAtiw;^ ion of Buddlia Imilda 
hospitah for mppl^s^ for pregmmt womcDj oad for tha hliiiJii and 
diseased. Dhatnseiui (p. 250) huilda ho&piEale for cripplea and 
sidL Bnddba Dfia hlmaelf (p* 346} onkjocd a physickii for 
orory villiig^ on tbo high mad, niid built ssyhiiiis for the 
onp]dod^ doformod, and deetihils^ 

t Tbera lA a Oimoiu tioincideiice tdap in the rDDimar nf dentb of 
the two tenriiera. According to the Buddhiata, Xha Angel of 
Deatli^ wbiud upon Sbkja to loam n^hm it b& hi* pltratm 

to Tbe OKKirt tho Mine of Mubuiiin]ad+ A^rafi, 

the Angel of Dentb, noteml the chamber of dio sick nion to 
Annonnco tlmt “ he iraa enjoined to intei^trit mih tho 
of GotTo pf^ophetf wichout on entiro acqniesc^ce on liifl pnrt^'— 
Sec PHce^a Mubamimidiin Olatoiy^ rol. i. p IOh 
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CHAPTEIl IV. 

FIBST SY'NOD. 

1. Tlie whole Baotldba community, or all who had 
taken the vows of asceticiein, were knowti by the 
general no me of SftnQhQf or the ‘^^congregation. 
Xlie same term, with the odditioti of the local name, 
was used to distinguish any one of the numerous 
Buddhist fraternities j as Mngndh^-SaagkAMt the 
fraternity of Magadha ; Santi Sangkamf the fra¬ 
ternity of or Sfmchl* It was also eropto^’ed 
to denote the general assemblies t of monks, which 
were held at stated periods j as w ell as the Grand 
Assemblies, which took place only on particular 
occasions. Three of these extraordinary assemblies, 
called respectively the First, Second, and Third 
Synods,t were held at different periods, frt the 

• See the Bhiibre iaecription, Jotir. Aj. Soe, Bengsi, for tb« 
first j tho other is in the Sindii pillw- imcriptioii, publilieil in 

this rolante. »• v, 

t SUyoXiir is the fttpreMicra of Megsrtheno* to the 

nantiol isoeinblj held it Pilibolhnt, 

r XWtoyr, and S^ngkam, <rr SangiU^ 
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fluppression of and the solemn affirmation of 

orthodoxy. 

S. The first of these assemblies was convoked after 
the death of Sfikya, in the middle of the year 513 
n. C,, by the great K^s^apaf on hearing the in¬ 
sidious address of the aged Subhftdra,* “ Revered 
ones!” said the dotard, mourn no more! We 
are happily released from the control of the great 
SrAmtaa (Buddha); vc shall no more be worried 
with ‘ this is allowable,' and ‘that is not ullow'nblej* 
we can now do what we wisli, and can leave undone 
what Vi'c do not desire.*^ Khsyapa reflected that 
the present a-ns the most fitting time to sumnton a 
general assembly for the solemn rehearsal of 
and Vin/ipaj according to the injunetion of Sakja. 
“Anatida,” said the dying sage, ‘‘let the Dlmma 
and T'ladyff, whicli I have preached and explained 
to tliee, stand in the place of a teacher after my 
death.'' Befiecting on this, and on the first of the 
imperishable precepts, hoM frequent religious 
meetings,'* Kfisyapa addressed the assembled Bhik- 
shus-t “Beloved! let us hold a rehearsal both of 
the JJharma and of the VhtApa” “Lord,” replied 
they, “do thou select tUs SfLiriVna and BkiJutkat,'*. 
Kasyapn therefore selected five hundred holy inendicaut 
monks who bad mastered the SVipiiaAfi^ or Three 
Repositories. By them it was decided that the First 
Synod should be held at Rujagriha during the miny 

■ Tiiraonr, ia Pfinsep'a Jounml, vii. 61 g. 

t Turnour, in Prilwejf's JoumsI, viL. Sl3. 
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sendou, wbeu the regular pilgrimageg of the Buddhist 
monks were suspended. 

8. At the full moon of the mouth of Amrh (1st 
July, 643 B. C.), the five hundred monks having 
assembled at Eajagrihaj spent the whole of that 
month ill the repairs of their riA*irs, lest the hereticfi 
should taunt them,* saying, “the disciples of Gotama 
kept lip their Vihar 9 wliile their teacher was alive, 
hut they have forsaken them since bia death.'' With 
the assistance of AJAinsatray Bnja of Magadha, the 
Vihars W'ere renewed; and a splendid hall was built 
for the assembly of the First Synod, at the mouth 
of the Sattiipami Cave, on the side of the WehhAra 
Mountain. Five hundred carpets were spread around 
for the monks; one throne was prepored for the 
abbot on the south side, facing the north, t *u»d 
another throne was erected in the uuddJe, facing 
the east, “ fit for tlie holy Buddha himself.” Placing 
an ivory fan on this tlirone, the Raja sent a message 
to the assembly, saying, “Lords, my task is per¬ 
formed,” , 

4. On the fifth of the increasing moon (first week 
of August), the monks, having made their meal, and 
having laid aside their refection dishes and extra 

* Tuttuairf in Prtoiap'i Joanu!, vii. OlS. 

t di« 6ta» or " aent” of tl» Siiaeim. In the 

Afahatratm, p. 12, tho podtioii of tluj tbmw is eiactlj iwctwl, 
Tlio pDlj>it, or DAffrmdiait, ** ttirono of Dhormn," wm placed in 
tlio middle of tlw Aowmbly.—See Turtour, io Piinsep*! Jconwl, 
vi». 517. 
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robes, assembled in the bail of the Dhattm St^nod, 
with their right eboulrJers bare. They ranged them' 
selves according to their rank, each in hie appro¬ 
priate place; and the hall glittered with the yellow 
robes” of the monks. 

5. The Synod was opened with the reheats) of 
the ViiMj/aj superintended by Up&li, whom Buddha 
himself had pointed out as the most learned of all his 
followers in religious discipltne ” IJpili mounted 
the Dkarm^satij and wdth the iroiy fan* in his hand, 
answered all the questions of K4syapa regarding the 
V in ay a, in which there was nothing to he added or 
omitted. During this examination, the whole of the 
assembled monks chanted the passage by 

passage, beginning with "The holy Buddha in 
Weranja dwells.” This ended, Upili laid aside the 
ivory fan, and descended from the Diarrttd^an ; and, 
with a reverential bow to the senior monks, re¬ 
sumed his own seat. Thns ended the rehearsal of 

(1. For tlie rehearsal of Dhantiaj the assembled 
Bhikshus selected Ananda (the nephew and companion 
of Buddha)! ^ho, with his right shoulder bare, and 
the ivory fan in his band, took his seat on the pulpit 

• The “jewflUed fiin," m a syulidl of autiioritj, ia mcii- 
tiooed in tho IfiiJanHiiifp, p. 189; ud U is ttiU used by the 
ebief* of roHgioiu fmtftnttiea in Ceylon, on nil state occs- 
eiotiB. 

t Aeconling^ Co eoaie, he was the wn of Dotedana, the joimgeT 
brother of Suddliodan, the father of SiUcja. 
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of religion. lie was then inten-ogated by K%apa 
ou Dhamuif beginning nith the first words of S&h^Vf 
after bis attainment to Buddhahoodj under tlie Bodhi- 
tree at Bodbi-43aya, These words ore called— 

7. Buddba^s “ Hi'mn of Joy; * 

“ niroufli n locfi esurte of almost endless beings 
Have 1, in somn*', songbt the Gtent Citntw. 

Now thoo art found, 0 Great Artifiner! 
irencefortb my soul shall quit thia Home of Stn, 

And from its ruins the glad Spirit ahnU apring. 

Free from the fetters of oil mortal births, 

And ow all deaire* Tietorious." 

8. The examination ended with Buddba^a lost 
injunction to bis disciples, given under the Sdi tree 
at Kusin&ro. 

«' Bkikshns! I now coajnw yoa—earthly things 
Are trsnsttory—seek etental rest," 

9. These reliearsala of VirUfya and Dhirma lasted 
for seven months, and were concluded ot the Ijcgin- 
ning of March, 643 b. C., when it was announced 
that the religion of the ten-power-gifted Deity 
should endure for five thousand years.f This synod 
was known bv diflferent names, os the Aoww 
Sangiumy or First Spod, the PawcAa*Son- 

• Tumowr, io Primwp'i JiHimnl, ^ diie hymn 

the Sopiemo Being is twim called SoASkiraka, the “ bonsfr 
_ that Wy ^ artifieer in- trsatcJf af lli^ hnmaii 

/ Bee Tumour, in Prinscp’s Juiaiwi, ri. 55? i *nH Maka- 
,res«-, p. 11. The « gifted with ten powers'' 
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ghimy or Synod of Five Huodred, nud tlie Sth/tvirtika 
Sanghamj or Saiiita'-S>'iiod, because all its meoibera 
belonged to the higher grade of monhs,* 

10. From this time until the end of the long reign 
of Ajfitasatra, 510 D. c,, the creed of Buddha ad¬ 
vanced slowly, but surely. This success was partly 
duo to the politic aduUssion of w'Omen, who, even iu 
the East, have always possessed much secret, though 
not apparent, iuiluence over mankind. To most of 
them the words of Buddha preached comfort in tliis 
life, and hope in the next. To the young nddow, 
the neglected wife, and the cast-off' mistress, the 
Buddhist teachers offered an honourable career as 
nuns. Instead of the daily indi^ities to which 
they were subjected by* grasping relatives, treo- 
cheroua husbands, and faithless lords, the most 
miserable of the sex could now share, although still 
iu a bumble way, with the gener,il respect accorded 
to all who had taken the vows. Ttie BkUt&Jatnii 
were indebted to Ananda^s intercession with Sakya 
for their udinission into the ranks of the Bauddha 
community j and they showed their gratitude by 
paying their devotiouB principally to bb relics.f 

• See Fo-Arv-Aj, chap. xiv. note 11 j uid J/aAan»in«>, ebsp. ?. 
p. SO; natl Tumciarj in PHnsep's Jooniai, rt, 627. See al* 
Caomn'e Annljai# of the Bnlm, Ttaai As. Soc. Bengnl, » 9 l. xjc- 
p- 92. 

t See Csonui'e Ajudysi# of tbe BuJrn, Res. As. Soc. Bci^, 
Td. xx. p. fiO; also /’p-AeV'iiV ehap. i«. p. lOl, T£w Pi~ 
Mtnt-iif, or Bliiksliiuiu, at Mathura, peid tb«r dcTotion.* chiefly 
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11. I’he cij^sa of the /Ucotice was the same both 
for niales and feraalaa. It conalisteil of three gar- 
Toente, uU of which were yellow; let, The Stinghali^ 
or kilt, faeteiied round the waist atid reaching- to the 
knees; 2ud, The Utiarft-SftnffMti, a mantle, or cape, 
which was w-om over the left shoulder, and under the 
rights so as to leave the right slioulder bare; 6rd, 
The Antara-vdsttkii} an under vest or shirt for sleep¬ 
ing in.* The first and second garments are repre- 
seuted in raonv of the Slinehi bas-reliefe- They are 

to tluj StvptM of A-iian (Aiunda), Iwcatisa ho hiul b««(night 
Buddbik tliAC lio would gruot to woniisi tlia ISbarty of embrncuig 
itfMtie life. The olaerrancBs required from tbe duim may b« 
found in note 23, chap. nvi. of the Jb-Awr-Af. The /umale nacetio 
Oven of 100 yenre of nge wai bound to respect a monk oren in the 
hnt year of hia ordinotioD. 

* yb-Awe-W, ebap. liii- note lA. Csomn, Boa. As. Soe. Bengal, 
p. 70, Annljsis of tbe Dulni, itates that tbeso tbroe pleeea of 
elotbing were of ft dark rid eolonr; but yris the colonr oveiy- 
wbeTC mentioned in the Piili nnualr. These two eolonre ore still 
the outward disluietionB of the Dnddlusts of Tibet j nod tbcrafbre 
it is probftblo that the Buddhist dns* may bare been dm* red in 
SiAya'a time, and jdlow during the reigns of Asolcn nod lililindu. 
Acooiding to the CbiMaa (yb-Anw-Ai, mib 10)^ tha San^iati 
consisted of seven ]iiec«8| the l/ttaro - SoMffhdtit of soTen 
pieces; nnd tbo Y&Kiiut of fiva pieces: but tho cumber of pwes 
is stated dUfeiently in another pine* (/b-ftwe-Ai, c. via- p. 5) i* 
niiici M«n, and fir*. Tlie dress also a »d te hare been of direra 
colours} wUae in the Buddhist aiinale it is inroriablj mcniioncd 
as yellow. I^iw of wcnlth in Ladlik bare their petticents finmicd 
of anmerona perpendicular stripe of doth, of diflerent edonrs, b«t 
generally red, blur, and yeBow. 3« Plate Xf. of (hi* volume for 
tb<L« drtiws. 
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nil barred perpeudicularly to represent tlietr Ibrma- 
tion of separate pieces sen'll tog;ether. In after 
times, the ttumber of pieces denoted the porljculur 
school OP sect to which the wearer belonged. The 
mantle or cape was scarcely deep enough to liide the 
right breasts of the iiuua—at least it is so repre¬ 
sented in the bas-reliefs; but as the same custom of 
boring the right arm and shoulder still prevails 
amongst the females of Middle Kanilwar, on the 
Sutlej, w'ithout ouy exposure of the breasts, I pre¬ 
sume that their representation by the sculptor at 
S&nchi was only the result of his own c1uinsiiies9| 
fts he could not otherwise show the diiference of 
sex. 

IS. When engaged in common occupation, such 
AS fetclung auter, felling w'ood, and carrying loads,* 
the monks are aliva}'s represented without their 
mantles or capes. At religious meetings, as n’e have 
seen at the First Synod, and as they are represented 
throughout the S4ncbt bas-reliefs, they wore all their 
robes. But during their coutemplative abstraction 
in the woods, the devotees are represented naked to 
the wmst, their upper garments being hung up inside 
their leaf-roofed houses. These devotees ore, no 
doubt, the Tv^vitrai of Kleitarchos l for or 

rv^vqrt^ does not mean a naked man, but only a 

" All these acts are npfssetitcd in the S&aolu hos-relieis. The 
first is toiuid on the left pillar of tht eutom gateiraj, M«ond com- 
pertment, inner face. Tlie others an shasm in the third oompnrt- 
meet of the mme piUer. 
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light}y-chtd mau; ami with thi^ sipiificatioii it 
was applied to the light-armfd soldier of Greece. 
TJiese same devotees are, most probably, the ri>;irg- 
iro^vTai of other Greek wTiters; for the Budd¬ 
hists were positively prohibited from appeariog 

naked.* 

18. All members of the Bnuddba community, who 
led ail ascetic life, were called Srdinona, or jSr^Jnta- 
neru. They who begged their food from motives 
of humility were di^ihed w^ttli the title of Bkikthit 
and BhiisAunl, or mole aud female meudicanta. The 
iSrdmnRos are, beyond all doubt, the (or 

Garmaites) of Hegastlienes, and the (or 

Pramtu^ of Kleitarchos jf while the Bhihshus are 
they who w'ent about “ beg'glng' both in villages and 
in towns.” J 

14. Megnstheues divides the Garmanea or Sf&- 
mana 9 into three classes, of w hich the roost honour¬ 
able were called S^lobiif 'YAo^w. These ore clearly 
the Bodhkat^Sits or ArMtas, the superior grade of 
monks, who, having repressed all human passions, 

• See chap. to. o. 8; md chap. Jtvii, n, 91. 

Seo Csomfl^s Analysis nf the Dulvsi Trans. Ae. Soc> Ben* 
gni, Tol. I*, p. ?0, where Sagvnn presents cotton doths to the 
TtirtnlK and nuns, becuose she bed heani that they batfmt 
mhed. 

t Stniho, *», The Buddhist belief of tfan 
‘XXofltoit and lorpus*, of Jlsgnsthcnes, is proved by his mantiesi 
of the fact that women were allnwed to Joio some of them. 

?4»foie yvi'olioe* 

J Stinho, *V. EvotrovKTOi tol liOfii nifctw. 
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were nnmed AbblJ^a^ or “ without desiree.*^ They 
lived in the woods upon leaves and wild finite. 
Several scenes of ascetic ilfe in t(ie woods ore repre- 
seated in the Sdnchi bas-reliefs. On the lowermost 
architrave of the northern gateway (inside), there is 
a very lively scene of monks and nuns, who are 
occupied in various acts. Elephants and lions tipjiear 
amonn^t the trees, and the king on horseback is 
upproaching^ to pay them a visit, 

15, The second class of Mogasthencs are the 
larpiKw, latriki, which is a pure Greek word, sig- 
nif^diig ph 3 *Bicians. But I Iiave little doubt that 
this word is a corrupted transcript of Ptat^ekaf the 
name of the middle class of Buddhists, The IVdt 
name is Pachh^, which seems fully as far removed 
from the original as the Greek term. The third 
class, or 6Vd»-nAa, are represented by the mendicants 
before described. 

16* According to KIeitarchos,t there were four 
classes of Pramuoi: the Ofuivoi, or Mountaineers; 
the Or ^sked ; the noXtrucM, or ^bauiemen; 

and the Mural. All these are pure 

Greek names: but it is not unlikely that Oreine* is 
only a transcript of the Pali Ar«a| (Sanskrit Ar- 

* Siuiskrit, ’’S’n VfMtI. Rnm a, witbout, knd loM, ilniio. Chid* 
pnre the old latib and the &ii[qo of Qiieen of tl)^ 

Amhinn nights. 

t Stmbo, Ilh rr. 

I On the atone hex, extmetcd from No. 0 Tope at i$Anchi, tins 
title is twice written XI Is hot in the inscripitom ^norally 
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hrtnta)^ whieli was a title of the Boihuntwaty or 
iirat class of monks. As the Arbaas^ faowerer, dwelt 
chtedy ill caves cut out of the livutg' roch, the name 
of iiill'inetk’^ is, perhaps, a marked one. frumnetcs, 
or Ught-claJ,’’ was, os 1 have already shown, only 
another name for the ArAon, or hermit, who, during 
his fits of musing, wore nothing but the kilt, reaching 
from his waist to his knees. The name given to the 
next class, Politih&tf seems only a copy, and a very 
near one, of the Sanskrit title Prat^ehu, or single 
uuderstandiug.” But the Greek term may, perhaps, 
be descriptive of the duty of the Pratyekaj who, 
while he sought deliverance for himself, w'as not to 
be heedless of that of others.* As this duty would 
lead him to mingle with the people, and chie0y w-ith 
those of the tonma, the appellation of townsman*' 
seems intended to diatiagiiish the Praiyeha from 
the ** bill-monk'* or Arhan of the rock-cut caves. 
The name of the last close of Kldtarchos hae, 1 
think, been slightly changed; and I would prefer 
reading the “ listeners,' instead of 

i” ^ former is the literal 

it ia wntten ehber Araia or Amkata. Tlw Sanskrit word is 
Arkonia. In Tumou/s AnnaU (Priasep's JouniiiJ, 
Tt. 613X d« StlUvir^ who hdd the First Synod a» called 
ArakmtS. It io powilik that the Greek imhk of Opuwo, 
rany be dwised from ibo Soiiikril a deswt placo, 

because tbo Bhikahus «cw directed to dwell in rticb a Ha«. 
See Fo-knx-ki, cbnp, viti- note fi, whert? the ChJMse trtin J*/-sn-jK» 
is used ftt ArONyMAa. 

. • S(v* Fth.kite*kt,e ii. a. 4 
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translntion of the Sanekrit iSr/ijvakaf a “ heawr,’' 
which ivaa the deeig-antiod. of the lowest clo^ of 
Buddhist iDoiiks. These identlficotions of the dififereiit 
classes of Pfamna: with those of the SrdTttams ore of 
the hig-hest hsipotlance to the bietoi^'' of the Buddhist 
religioti. For Kleitarchos was one of the companions 
of Alexander ; and hb distinct mention'of these four 
classes of the Bauddha community pnores that the 
reii^on of S/rk^a Slvni bad already been established 
in the Fanjab at tbe period of Alexanders mvasioit. 
The worship of the Bodlii tree is also mentioned by 
CurtinSj who says: '^'Deos putnnt;, quidquid colere 
cceperunt; arberet loaxime, quns riolare capital est.” 
—They hold as gods whatever they have been 
accustomed to worship; but priucipally trees j which 
it b death to injure.^ • 

17< The old Buddhists tieatly dbtingttished the 
dijferent grades of monks by the types of shecp^ deer, 
and oxen.t Tlie Sheep, when in flight, never looks 
back, and, like the SrdTraio, cares only for self^pre- 
serration. The Bezh turns to look back on the 
following herd, and, like tbe Frat^ehu, ia mindfal of 
others wliHe he seeketh bis own deliverance. Tiio 
Ox, which beareth whatever burden is put upon biro, 
b tj'pical of tbe Podhisatwaf who, regardless of him¬ 
self, enreth only for the salvation of others. But the 
last type is less happy than that of the sheep and 
deer I for the BodAbnfirn, who is supposed to have 


• Cintitt*, 9. 


t 71f.Anw.Ar, c, ii. n. 4. 
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earued tiis own deliverance,* coxild not possibW have 
ntiy anxiety for himself,—whereas the most patient 
of laden oxen must yearn for his own freedom. 

18. The Bodbisatwa is the hij^hest grade of mortal 
being; for on hia attaining Buddhahood he can no 
more be regenerated. He has then become absorbed 
into the Divine Spirit, and has altogether lost hia 
individuality or separate existence. The Christian 
believes in the distinct immortality of each sentient 
being; and that each sonl will for ever retain its 
personality in the world to come. But the Buddhist, 
while he admits the immortality of the soul, yet 
believes that its individuality will bare an end; and 
iliat, after it lias been linketl to a mental body for an 
tmkuoa'n but finite numher of existences, it wiU at 
last be absorbed into the Divine Essence from which 
it sprang; like as waters waited from the ocean in 
clouds, return to it again in streams; or as the pnr^ 
tides of sand, borne away from the mountains to the 
bottom of the sea, are again imbedded together and 
consolidoted into rock. 

19. There has been some misapprehension regurding 
the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas; the regeneradon of 
the Grand Lama being considered os an exceptional 
case of a Buddha returning amongst matikind.t But 

* Tliorofiirt id TiUsi called or 

ChangdAt^t ■' Uie perfect," 

t Mr, JIodgBOR, pp. 137, ISfl, tniJjf «Ila lie “ditJne Ldniu" uf 
Tibet, ArkantM i W be bebeTn * very groM anpentitiaa 

hfl. wweted die jtmt potioTi of du cbameicr to itii awn U9«,'' 
and BO created die " iuimonBl mortiiia, or preaejtt patpeble 
divioHieB of Tibet." 
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the eiplountion which I received in Ladifc, which is 
the afltne os that obtained by Pra Oimio^ iw Lhasa, 
is simple and oonviticing* The Grand Lama ia only 
a regenmted Bodhisatwflj who TefrainB from accept¬ 
ing* Buddhahood, that he may continue to he horn 
again and again for the benefit of mankind* For a 
Buddha cannot possibly be regenerated; and lienee 
the femous epithets of TathIgatAj “ thus gone," 
and SuoATA, “ well gone," completely gone, or gone 
for erer* 

30, The monk who aspired to the rank of JJhikshuj 
or hfendicantj was obliged to heg his doily food; 
which, when obtoioed, was to be divided into three 
portions—one for the hungry, the second for the birds 
and beasts, and the third for hiinself; and even this 
portion he was not aBow«i to eat after noon.’l: He 
was forbidden to ask for gold and ^ver; he was to 
prefer old and tottered raiment; and to eschew' orna¬ 
ments of all khuls. He was to dwell in the wilder- 
nesa (dran^aJea), or amongst the tombs 
where the daily sight of birds of prey, and of funeral 
pyres, would show him the instabill^ of all earthly 
things, and the utter notlnngDesa of the human body, 

" Nonv. Jmt. a xiT, p. 408. “ 11 Idaui aempte utS colT 
t 0 tei 8 & tniiiia dd ni«iesiiinj sppitre ia idtri coriri." 

Remiuat ww aet vwm of this Act when he stilted *• Ua louDne 
du Tibet ae conudentit ear meniea conine nutuit de dirinit^ 
(Bouddhu) iacuojei pour te whrt dee hmamee,'’ jimniAl ibe 
Saviuitee, Mw, 1831, p. 3(33. 

t See tl» rwelw obecrTMiw, n the fh*tinr*iT,«, tiii, n. 5, 
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U'lucli eiidui'cs but for a iittle time, and tben pafisetb 
aM'uj into the five elem^uta of wliicb it is composed. 

21. Tho e^juipmenta or indispensable necesaariee 
of a £kikshui or i^lendicant, consisted of (1) no 

almS'disK or Yeflsei for collecting the food 

which he begged; ( 2 ) an ewer, or “ wateivvesser 
(udujodlro); (3) a slick or staff {pi-nda); (4) a nusor; 
(5) a sewing needle { and (6) a waistband. The alms' 
dish was of common material, sucb Ois eartbcan'are 
or iron. According to the Chinese it was a shallow 
vessel,* narros' at top and broader at bottom; but 
the vessel which was sbo wn to me in Lnddk os the exact 
copy of alms-dish was just the rerersei 

being broad at top and narrow at bottom; of a para¬ 
bolic form, and of red earthenware coloured black. 
The shape w'os exactly the same as that of the large 
steatite vases from the Soudri atid Andber Topes, t 
Ihe colour w’^as most probably black, because Fa 
Hiant states that the kingdom of KiB-ctiDA (that b 
Khi chan-pay Saow-lond," or Laddk§) irosseeaed a 
stone howl of the same colour os the alms'dbh of 
Buddha. The thin earthenware bowls which have 
been found in the Topes of Bhojpnr and Andher, are 
also black; those of the latter being of a glossy 
tfiMjtUir: lostre. The shapes of these ve;^ls would, of 

• Soo Fa-kset-kif c. *ii. a. B. 

t See Plato XXIV. Fiff. 3—mid Plate XXl.X. pig. 8, of this 
rulome. 

j Soo clxiip, V, 

t LocLA is itill called A'hi^han-jta, or " Sjwsr-laiiiL'' 
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<wursc, vary; but 1 have little doubt tbntthe Ehojpur 
dishes, Nos. 4, 5, Pi. XXyil.,* and the And her dish, 
No. 7, PL XXYIIl., are the actual alma-dLshes, or 
p/itraSf of the monks whose relics were deposited there. 
And I am the more inclined to this belief because 
the bowls which were inside these dishes seem to 
answer exactly ns water vessels or ew'ers. A monk 
with Ilia stafT la represented on the leaden coin {Fig*. 
11, PL XXXII.) which was found in the Ganges at 
Pntna, the ancient PAtaliputra or Falibothra. 

* See eJeo PUtc XXVI, for the lilBck cajtUenwmte Tcncle, 
extracted fiom No. 4 Tope, D., Bbtgpur. 
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CHAPTEK V 


CHHOi\OLOQY. 


I, Durkig the first centurj" after Snk)'a*s deaths 
the Buddhist religion wag perpetuatedj if not extended, 
by a sueoessiou of learned monks* Of these greet 
Arhin^ but little m related, and even that little is 
contradictory^ During- this period the great pre¬ 
ceptors of the Baddhist Faith are ao variously named, 
that it is clear the recorded succession cannot be con¬ 
tinuous. Even Buddhaghoso gives two different sac- 
cessione* down to the third convocation* 


IL 


I. 


SimrDTTD. 

3. BuAunui. 

3. Kosyaputto. 

4 , SlOOAWO. 

6 . Moooaliputto. 
(J. SUDATTO- 

7. DUAliUtKO. 

8. BiSAEO. 

f). SoNAKO^ 

10. JtSWATO, 


1. Uriu. 

2. DJLsako. 
3^ Sosixo. 
4 * SlGOAWO. 


6. MoooAtiPTJTro. 


* See Tnrfloor'fl Pdli Anaab^ m Fniwp’s Joinoai, n. 72S, 
ind vij^ 701. 
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2. Mahiuiamo, the author of the Mikhairanso, gfivea 
the succeasion agreeably to tlie first, and taakea eadi 
(icitarya the diaciple of his predecessor,* In the 
second list the places of the names hare been com¬ 
pletely changed, for we know that Mogaliputra 
should be the last, as he conducted the proceedings 
of the Third Synod, We know also that Mtwato way 
the leader of the Second Synod. The other list ia 
called by Buddhaghoao, the unbroken succession of 
Sthavhail* or elders of the faith. It seems likely, 
therefore, that it containa the names of all the 
teachers; while the first list giTcs only those of the 
most famous. By a new arrangement of the names 
of the longer list, the aucoeesion becomes complete 
and satisfactory, 

3, But there is still one difficulty to be accounted 

for, in the oasertion that all the leaders of the second 
a3'notl had seen Buddha. This assertion, however, 
carries its own denial with it; for both Buddha^hoso 
and ^ahaiutmo agree in stating that six of these 
leaders were the disciples of Atimida,f Now the 
companion of Buddha did not qualify himself os an 
ylroAut, or holj' teacher, until after the death of his 
patron. None of bis disciples could, therefore, have 
flocn Buddha, la the following amended list it must 
be remembered that S^iripfUra died a few years 
before Buddha himself; and that the'com- 

* Jlitiateassa, jip, ‘2?t, 29, 

t p, inj awl Tur^inif'i PriBiieo'. Join- 

itjJ, 730, * ' 
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jiUcr of tbe wa^ one of tbe disciples of 

Buddlia. 


SilUt>OTRA. 

fr.C- 543. UplLrtisd Kasyjipa. 

5Q3. BiiADUJior Anauda* 

493. DiSAKA# 

473 . 9o5AKA. 

453^ Rewata^ 


a.0. 435. K^kSTAPirraA. 
395 . SiMAWa. 

35s. SUDATTA- 

315- Dqarmii&a. 
1?75. Mooaupotra. 
23 ^. nioOALlFIJTAA’? 

DEuATH. 


4. TMfi arrang'ed list lias the advantage of placing' 
Stivato at the period of tbe Second Synod, instead 
of that of tbe Third Synod, which we know was con¬ 
ducted by Magalipntra. If 'we could be |JodtiTely 
certain of the accuracy of the date given for jSfiiya’s 
death, in 049 B,c., the chronology might perhap be 
arranged in a satisfactory manner. But, even in 
early times, there would seem to have been a dif¬ 
ference of opinion os to the period of S^ik^a** death; 
for Utmn^Thsanfff who travelled in India about 69S- 
040 says that accounts dilferf ns to the year of 
the JVirr^fia of Buddha. " Some make it 1,200 
years ago, others more than 1,300 ; others again 
more than 1,500. There ore some, too, that assure 
us that this event occurred about 000 yeais ago, and 
that 1,000 years are not yet fulfilled,'' The same 
uncertainty would seem to have prevailed even at an 
earlier date; for ByddhaghosOf speiiking about tbe 
succession of teachers from the death of Buddha to 


* D/uitlm jj A synonyme oiAwtindti* 
1 Sec e. xiit. 0 , 4- 
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the period of the Third Synodj &&y 3 thnt the reli^oii 
vrns pcqietuftted from Upali to Mogoliputra, " ipAat- 
teer ike interval tni^A^ Ac,"* This expression cleorlj 
ahova th&t there was a ditTerenrse of opinion oven in 
hia day {a. n. 420) regarding the exact date of the 
death of Buddha. But oe jBuddhaffhoso was a 
Maffadha Brfthman, he must have knowTi the Indian 
date of Sakya^s nirrdaoj and aa this date coincides 
with that of the Burmese and Ceylonese chronicles, 
I do not well see bow it can be set aside. It is a 
curious fact also that the mean of the dates, obtained 
by Hnran-Tkeangf ogrees within one year of the 
Burmese and Ceylonese dates. Thus the ai?croj;c 
interval which elapsed from Siikya's death to Hwan- 
Thsang's visit, is 1,180 years, from which, deducting 
006, the mean period of Hwan-Thsang^s travels, we 
ohtoin B. c. 644 for the death of Buddha. The coin¬ 
cidence is remarkable. 

6. In this work I have made use of the generally 
received date of b, c. 643, os it appears to me to he 
sufficiently weU established. In adopting this date, 

I am aware that a correction will he neceasary for 
the Buddhistlcal date of Asoka^s succession in the 
218lh year afrer the IfireHna, But as the exact 
amount of this correction can be obtained from a 
source independent of the Buddhist annals, I think 
that every reliance may be placed upon its accumcy. 
Both Buddhaghoso and Mahfinamo agree in making 
the accession of PTancla, King of Magadha, in the 
• Tiuiuku « Atuuls, in, rniu«p's Journal, Tj. ?g 7 , 
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lldtli year after the Niri'daaf er in fi. c. 420; and 
they asaig'a to him^ and to hb successors, the nine 
Naudits, a joint period of only forty-four years. Now 
all the Brtihmanical PurAnas, in their accounts of 
the kiii^ of Magodha, agree in statiug that the 
Nandas reigned one hundred years. By uaiug- this 
amount ns the correct one, we obtain Anno Bnddh<e 
018, or B. c, 825, as the date of Chandra Gupta's 
access! an; thus making him a contemporary of Alex¬ 
ander the Great and Seleukos Nikator; a fact which 
has long since been proved by several passages from 
the Greek historians. The happy identification of 
Chandra Gupta with the Sandrocottos, or Sandro- 
kuptos* of the Greeks was first made by Sir William 
Jones, and its accuracy has since been generally 
admitted: for the identification depends fully as 
much upon the similarity of their personal histories 
as upon the positive identity of their namea^ 

8. It would be difficult, and, perhaps, ImpoBsihle, 
to ascertain the real origin of this error of six^- 
six years in the Buddhist annals; but I may hazard 
a guess that the pious and enthuBiastic Buddhists of 
Asoka’s age may in the first instance have adopted 
the date of his conversion os that of the true foun¬ 
dation of the Mauiyan Dynasty, by omitting the 
Brahmanical reigns of bis father and grandfather, 
as well as the first four years of bis own reign before 
his acknowledgment of Buddhism. Under this sup¬ 
position, bis inauguration would have been antedated 

* XarlpoKitWTM u tke ;^pc]li43|^ of AthcDdniB. 
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by auty-nsix ycarSj which is the exact amount of 
iliifeiieiicc between the Uuddhist tmd l^r^maiuca] 
lengths of reigns^ os well txB Che predse amount of 
correction Tcijuired to moke the Uiidilhiat chronology 
Imrmoniae with Umt of the Greeks. In after timea^ 
when Suddhaghckso composed his commentaries on 
the Singhalese Annals, I suppose that the date of 
Asoka’a inauguration was assumed to be correct, and 
that the ^^uration of his father's and granrtfather^a 
reigns, and the first four years of his own re%n, 
were deducted from the one hundred yea^ of the 
Knudos. Tina supposition is rendered more probable 
by the valoabk opinion of Mr. Tumour,* the learned 
translator of the Mnhawanso, who points to the 
differeiM^ between the Brahmanical and Buddliistical 
authorities, and more particalarlj to ‘'some confusion 
in the durations assigned to the reigns of the ten 
Kandas," as the moat likely causes of error. He was 
unable to account for the eiror himself; but he did 
** not despair of seeing the discrepancy accounted for 
in due course of time.'’ He adopted the same fixed 
points, as I liave done; namely, the Buddhist era of 
Sfikya's death, in n. c, 640 ; and the Greek age 
of Sandrocottos, about QH5 B. c. j but he was in¬ 
clined to behere that the anachroniam w’as the result 
of design and not of acchleut. 

* 8m Pnmep’t Joofnal, ?i 72$. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SECOND STi'WOD* 

1. Having thua adjusted the chronology';, 1 can 
proceed with conscience to the historical account of 
the progress of BuddhisEn. X have already given the 
proceedings of die First Synod, and some brief 
details of the manner of life and strict observances of 
the different grades of the Bauddha cornmnnity’. But 
these obsemincesj which the early Buddhists practised 
with enthusiastic zeal, were found irksome by many 
of their successors^ At the end of the first century 
after Sa^'s'^s death, a numerous fraternity of monks 
at Yaisali asserted the lawfulness of the following 
indulgences*:—> 

lst> The pT€*&vatUm of eait ia hom for any 
l>eriod b lawful," instead of the seven daya 
allowed by Siikya. 

Snd. " The alhfeanee of vtchee in length 
of the shadow of the declining sun, to partake 
of food," whidi Sakya had prohibited after 
midday. 

■ 9eo MnhmuaiM, p. 16 j quiI Tunwnr's PfJi Anaalif in Prin- 
sep's Jounmh ri. 7JS!, 729. 
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3rJ, In rillftffes it is alloKubls to partoke of 
indulg€iicfi9*' for1)iddeti in the monaateriea. 

4th. Otftmonies in ihstt Oftn hcuaes mny be 
performed by the monks,” instead of in the 
pablic hall. 

6th. ** Obtaining suhseqvsnt consent is nllotr^ 
abh for the perfoimaace of anj* uct j” whereas, 
consent should always precede it. 

6th. « Conformity to exampU is alhnahtef 
that is, they might act as their superiors did; 
whereas no example was admitted as an excuse 
if the act was forbidden. 

7th, « The drinking of mhey is alhmtlh 
after midday,” wTiich whe}*, as a component part 
of milt, had hitherto been forbidden. 

8tb. « rAfl drinking of toddy is allonabh 
because it looks like water:” whereas all fer¬ 
mented beverages were forbidden. 

0th. « Cloth^^ered ssnts nre allomahleJ* 

lOth, ** Gold and stlttr mty be oet^ttd in 
alms:” whereas the very use of the precious 
metals was prohibited; and more specially tho 
begging for money. 

2. When the tidings of this formidable heresy 
reached the rever^ Yasa, son of Knkandaka, 
he repaired to Vaisdli j and, in the midst of the 
assembled monks, he denounced the asking for 
money as unlawfol. On this he was subjected to 
various indignities by the sclusmatic monks, from 
whose vengeance he escaped with <lifficulty to 
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Kaii^ambi,* Theuoe^ deepatchiiig' raeBsengers to 
I^athetfa and Ujain, he collected a entail body of 
orthodox monka^ who with him wajte<l upon the 
Sort^fan teacher Bewato^ the most fomoua in hia day 
for depth of knotrledge and holiness of character. 
The schismatics tried to influence Hewato with pre- 
aentsj but failing in this, they petitioned the king, 
who was at first inclined to favour them. But the 
king*B intentions were changed by a dream, and he 
proceeded to Vaisiili in person, where, having heard 
both parties,^ he decided in favour of the orthodox, and 
directed them to take steps for the due maintenanco 
of religion; after which be departed for his capital. 

3. A stormy discussion then arose between the 
assembled monks, which was only quieted by the 
proclamation of the tTbMhika rules for preserving 
order at religions assemhlies. Eight of the most 
learned teachers, four from the eastern fraternities 
and four from the western, were selected by Ilcwato 
to examine into tbe lawfulness of the indulgences 
now claimed. These monks retired to a quiet spot 
to consider the matter; aad, after much questioning 
amongst themselres, they decided upon rejecting the 
heresy. They accordingly returned to the assembly, 
and denounced the ten indulgences as unlawful; on 
which the penalty of degradation'* was awarded to 
the schismatic monks.f 

■ See ji. 10, 

t Tbe KDtEEdrciD £ 3 lf d^gTuikdoD ttm pnmahmefit for 

vLo caiifl«d diwii9i<:nLB amongst tb^ Damldlm See 
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4. This sentence ivos after wards confirmed hy itie 
Second S^mod, wlilch wus composed of seven hundred 
monks selected by the learned StvaUo. The s^tiocI 
was held at the Balukordma Vihara at Yaishli, under 
the protection of Xaksoka, King’ of Maudlin. Ttie 
proceedings, which were conducted by qu^tion and 
answer in the same manner as at the First Synod, 
occupied eight months. The TifUiya and Dharma 
were again rehearsed} and the suppression of the 
ten indulgences was pronounced. This meeting was 
called the DpoHiyt jSaf^t or Second Synods and the 
SapiatatUui^ or Synod of Seven Hundred. ’ 

5. The English reader will be struck with the 
resemblance which this synod bears to that of a trial 
by jury^ in which we have the bearing of both 
parties; the retiremeut O'f the juiy to consider their 
verdict; and the lost sentence of the judge. 

Ctoms's Aaiiljs* of the Zhdn, Eesemdia Ai. Soc. Bengal, 
**- 00. See PUte XXVTI. Fig, 4, far n menntl&l of a degnided 
nook. Tbe inscriptiofl is fflaplj fatUo (Sanskrit foHtak), t|io 
'^dagraded.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BUDDHIST SCHISMS. 

1. The senteacc of dogrodatlon whiolt couli! be 
carried out (igaiust nti individual, ras poncrl^ 
Vi'Uen pronounced against a multitude. Tlio body 
of schismatic monks who bad been degraded 

c* 

amounted to ten tliousand; they were refractory, 
nnd would not submit; and their secession orig^ 
noted the MtiMsanghika heresy, or ecbism of the 
“ Great Union.*'* In the Tibetau books, the origin 
of this sect is referred to KaByapa,f one of the 
disciples of Buddha; but the account of the Maba- 
wanso is too circumstantial, and the orthodoxy of 
the great Ebsyapa is too well estohlished, for the 
admission of such an origin. There is indeed an 
heretical Eils 3 ''apn, whom the Chinese coll 
nn-Ki(i-ikt (Purana K^yapn ?), ** who repudiated 
all law—who recognisetl neither prince nor subject, 
neither father nor son—and who considered void space 

* SfakamansCy c. xx. 

+ dft Koroa^ id PrinuflpV JonmtU^ 343- It I* pw* 

bftble that hii follavm maj liavu been tlie artginotov^ pF tbe 
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03 the Supreme Bel Mg,”* But, a& it would nppear 
thftt tills was a follower of the Bruhtnaiucal 

S&okhya philosopher K a pile, it is scarcely possible 
that lie could hove been the leader of the J/aAfl- 
Sarighifia Buddhists. 

2. Accowiitig to the Tibetans, the earliest systems 
of Buddhism were the Vaibk/f^hifcn oiid the iSuutraa* 
tihAf both of which were dogmntieal.t The followers 
of the former believed in everything' written in the 
Scriptures, and would not dispute; those of the latter 
“ proved everything on the authority of Scripture, 
and by argument." 

3, The VaibltiishiJm^ were divided into four prin¬ 

cipal dosses, which bore the nometi of four of Sakya’s 
ilisciples: li/thulnf JSTdjyflyin, and Ujuili, 

But it seems scarcely possible that these celebrated 
Buddhist leaders, the companions of Silky a, would 
have originated any achisms themselves. The more 
probable couclurion is, that they established schools, 
each instructing his owu iudividual disciples, hut 01:1 
teaching one common doctrine. That these schools, 
though all professing the same belief at Urst, should, 
after the lapse of time, dilfer from each otlver, is but 
n natural result common to all human beliefs. In 
this view there seems nothing extraordinary in the 

• Fo-hee-lnt e* *rii, n, 51, 

f Cwnu, as quoted aboTC. Tba VuIiliJWtiikns were canted 
from fir, ri, cortsintj, and STTIfTT sfWcli j t. #, the dogf- 

iTtcttiot, Savtrfl»ti!bit$ ndbehed striotljr to the Sufratf or 

from wliieli tliey ofitatned friefr naitie. 
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jirincipnl sects of Buddhism being named after four 
of Sik^ya’s chief disciples. 

4. The four schools of the Vuibhuslitkas were— 

Xst. RahuUty sou of Sekya, a Kshatri^a, The 
Itiihulakus were divided into four sects. They re¬ 
cited the Sutras in Sanskrit, mid affirmed the ex¬ 
istence of ail things. Their religious garb was 
formed of from nine to twenty-nine narrow strips of 
cloth. Their distinctJv'e mark was a water-lily- 
jeirei” {utpalo'padmn'^ and a tree-leaf, put together 
like a nosegay.* 

:2nd. Kt{9jfapa, a Brahman. His followers, who 
were divided into six sects, were called ** the great ^ 
community^ {Mabasanghika). They recited the 
Sutras ill a comipt dialect; their religious garb w'os 
formed of from three to tw'enty^three strips of cloth; 
and they carried a shell as the distinctive mark of 
their school. 

3rd. A'dfyfiydaa, a Vaisya. His followers were ^ 
divided into three sects; and they recited the Cfufra# 
in the vulgar dialect. Their religious garb was 
formed of from five to twenty-one strips of cloth ; 
and they wore the figure of a wheel os a distinctive 
mark of their school- They were styled " the class 
that hove a fixed habitation” (query BtMpitaka), 

4 th. Sudm. His tbllowere were divided 

into three sects, and they recited tlie 6V/rvi in tlic 
PMdht language. Their religious garb was 
formed of from five to tweniy-one strips of cloth; 

* Sec Ciwinft Je KiVtvt in PriiwepV Jtiutnub rii. H3. 
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and bore a swtnha flower as a roavk of their school. 
They were styled the class honoured by many'^ 
^qiiery the Sabbuttha schistnaties of the Maha* 
wanso ;* perhaps from sambhramf reverence^ respect, 
and atishAjff much.) 

/ &. The i3<i<ifr(fntiArta were divided into two sectSji 

the names of which are not given. 

fl. Altogether, according to the Tibetans, there 
^ were eighteen sects of Buddhists j a number which 
agrees exactly with that of the Mahawanso. But 
this asrreement extends farther than the mere coin- 
cldence of mimbera j for two out of three names are 
the same os those of the Hiihawaiiso. 

The Xst schism of the Mahtiwnnso is that which 
^ followed the silly speech of iSubhadrn to the as¬ 
sembled Bhikshus, shortly after the death of Buddlia. 
It was immediately suppressed by Maha-Kosyapo. at 
the First Synod; but, as it was listened to by the 
Sthaeira*^ it is named the Sthavirety or Thera schism. 

The Slid schism is that of the which 

it was tlie object of the Second Synod to suppress. 

Tlie 3rd schism was that of the GokulUtOf and the 
4th was the JukabbyoMrika. 

^ The Gokullka schismatics gave nse to the (5th) 

* p. 31, Tbe denYation <if the term Sabbattka 

19 uBceftmii; bat prolmbla etjmoiogj of U tbe 

Sfio»lcrit Samitf Tb& aaiBe ia of soma unportEUieOi m it 

wnA n^ciEt probftbtj tbe appolklfcm of die Sniojirkeod 

Hivtrfj wliieli tlmi Greeks tmoshtdi bj noXiiripi^nif the oitjcL- 
hoDoitrod.^ 
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PaHHatti ; tbe (Otli) J?fiA m/iA-q ; find tlie (7th) C'/wfij/tt 
heresies. TIte hist tio doubt origiuiited at the great 
monastic eBtabliaUment of CAelit/t^irij or S^tttehi, near 


BUilBO. 

From these again proceeded the (8th) SiiihrtifAo 
and the (9th) schisms (which arose 

simultaDeously); and from the proceeded 

the (10th) Xassapi^ti schism, Lnslly the (llth) 
San/ranfUa priestliood gave rise to the SuUa schism. 

Six other schisms arose in India during the second 
century after the death of Buddha; namely the (13th) 
Ifm/i/paata; the (I4th) Jinjnfftri^a; the (15th) Si4‘ 
dhatiki; the (iOth) Eastern and the (17th) We.-3teni 
&%a; and lastly the (18th) Wddari^ schism. 

Thus there were eighteen inveterate schisms” 
(including the TA^ra schism, which was suppressed at 
the First Synod), of which seventeen arose in the 
second centurj' after Buddha, or between B. C. 443 
and 343. I have been thus particular in enumerating 
these diftercnt secessions from the Buddhist faith, 
because the very names are of value in pointing out 
the geographical extension of the religion to the 
ITewidiwinfo, or Himalayan region, and to Chftt>fa, 
or the present dbtrict of Bhiisa. 

7, The gradual spread of the Buddhist faith is 
thus clearly and naturall^y developed. At Satya^s 
death in 543 n. C., the inflncnce of hia religion was 




connned to the central provinces of the Ganges, from ^ 
the neighbourhood of Cawnpore and Agra to the 
head of the Delta. One humlred years later, ot the 
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period of tlio Second Syood^ the Dhanoa of Buddha 
hnd beeD preached throughout Mnlwa^ from Cbetiya 
(or Bbilaa)* to (or ITjainb and to the uude> 

fined P«tAey«j or Weetem^* country. Of the 
farther progress of the Buddhist religion^ nothing is 
certainly knovn until Alerander'e invasion; at which 
time SrAhmans and would appear to hare 

been held in about equal honour by the princes of the 
land. 

■ TMa y^lLSeatloD of CiiQtijsi or Cliedjngin with tbs miiKjam 
Bliilsa is [FTored by pnmllel [Hi$rag«s m Msh^^Amo md Euddhn- 
^hesot m trhloli tha former ^Tca and Chetf^a^irt^ whore 

ihs latter g^TW Wfmnaffarat wbieh is tw doubt thn old miaed 
dtj of Besoagar, two miles to tlia jaanhitiinl of Bbltm. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROGRESS OP BODOttlSM. 

1, Chandra Oupta^ tlie founder of the Maurj im 
dynaiity of M&gtidhn, was the illegitimate aou of the 
last Nanda by the beautiful, but low caste, 
from whom be obtained the name of Muurya. In 
the Aludra Rolrshasa, a Sanskrit drama detailing; his 
elevation, Cbandra Gupta is frequently named Viio 
chain, n term said to be equivalent to Sndra; and as 
Nanda himself was the sou of a Sudra woman, there 
can be little doubt that the celebrated Maur^ family 
were of Sudra extraction. In the early part of his 
career, Chandra Gupta led o wandering life in 
the Ponjab ;* and was, most jirobably, engaged with 
bis fellow-countrymen in opposing Alexander. His 
chief adviser, the Brahman Chdnakya, was a native of 
Taksbasila, or Taxila, the capital of the Western 
Panjhb; and it was in that country that Chandra 
Gupta first established himself by the complete 
expulsion of the Greek troops left by Alexnnder.t 

* See IViraoor, Introductiao to tLo p. quotisg' 

the Tike or ConmeDtaij. 

t JiuUD. X?. 4. —Aackrr libertatie SoDdrocettiu fiiemt.** 
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2. It would npjjear that t!ie Greek colonists in tJie 
Puiijiib hod first been placed under. PEiilij)^ while tlie 
civil ndministmtion of the country reniflined iti the 
hiujds of its native princes, Taiiles and Porus. After 
wnrdSj on the murder of Philip by the mercenary 
soldiers, Alexander* directed ^udeituts and TaxUes 
to govern the country until he should send another 
deputy. It is probable, however, tliat they continueil 
to retain the charge; for after Alexander’s death in 
B, C. 3S3, Eiidemei contrived to make liimself master 
of the country by the treacherous nsaassination of 
king Porus.t Some few years later, in B. 0. 317, 
he iimrched to the assistance of Eumenes, with 3,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, and no iess than 120 
eleplionts. With this force he performed good ser¬ 
vice at the battle of Gabieae. But his continued 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity not to be 
neglected ; and their liberty was fully asserted by 
the expulsion of the Greek troops and the slaughter 
of their chiefs.Cliandra Gupta woa the leader of 
tliis national movement, wdiich ended in his own 
elevation to the sovereignty of the Panjah. Justin 
attributes his success to the assistance of banditti ,' ^ 
but in this I think he has been misled by a very 
natural mistake j for the Arattas^ who were the 

* AirioB, AiubtudS) ri. 2?. f Diodartts, six, 

f JiiBtin. IT. A—'" riti’feekw cjii* occiilcnitj’' uj^n, '* .Mulicnti 
rlrindii bnUiioi adTersiu pnofiivtcis Aluxaddri.” 

^ Justifl. IV. 4.—Contntetb latronibtii luJeg nd novitak'm 
f«|{ui Hlicitiivit,'’ 
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doiiiiiinut people of the Eestern Paiijehj we never 
meiitioned in the Mohahhureta iivlthout being' called 
robbers.* They were the repubUcan defendeni of 
Smigfnla, or Si^ala, a fact which points to their 
Sanskrit name of Ar^iMraf or kitig'lesa." Hut 
tlioug^h their power was then coiilined to the Eastern 
Pnnjabj the jteopte themselves had once spread over 
the whole country.t Tliey were known by the 
several names of BAkika^ JftrUik<if and Takk^} of 
which the last w'ould appear to have been their true 
appellation ; for their old capital of Toxilaf or 
7'akka-sila^ was known to the Greeks of Alejvunder; 
and the peo])le themselves still exist in considerable 
nutnbera in the raiijiih hills. The ancient extent of 
their power is proved by the present prevalence of 
their aljdiabetical characters^ which; under the nanie 
of T&krif or Takni^ are now used by all the Hindus 
of Kushiuir aud the northern mountains^ from Simla 
oud Subathu to Kabul and Bamiyan. On tliese 
gromids 1 veulure to identify the banditti of Justin 
with the iVikkaSf or orig-inal inhabitants of the 
Paujab; and to nssig'n to them the honour of deliver* 
lag- their native land from the thraldom of a foreigti 
yoke. 

* Totww, P'saUpot. IndicB.—Anitd profecto Intranesi” tnd 

Bsbici latroaes." The Smukrit nnme is tlio " Idng^ 

leaaP wliicli u proearved to tlie AdrsL-*ttt of ArrMOt wbi) pJocca 
tUtftu an tliti iZiUTi. 

t t/bi fiuvii illii^uiiij ' * * ibi sedcs >uat AntUoium.'''* 

— LniKD. P«ntiiput (udfca; from the 3Ijiliiibbhnit. 
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0, This erent oocuired moat probably about 
31 fl B. c.j or shortly after the march of Eudeiuos 
to the asaiatance of Eumeuea. It was followed imme¬ 
diately by the conquest of Gangetic ludia;* and in 
315 B. C.J the rule of Chaudra Gupta was ackuow- 
ledged over the whole northern peninsulaj from the 
Indus to the mouths of the GangM. The authorities 
dider os to the length of Chandra G uptake 
which some make thirty-four yearSj aud otliers only 
tweuty-four.f This difference may, perhaps^ have 
originated iu two distinct reckonings of the date ef 
his accession ; the one party counting &iom the death 
of Nauda Mohapadroaj in b. c. 3S5; and the other 
party from the conquest of India, in B.c. 815. Some 
assumption of this kind is clearly necessary to recon¬ 
cile the different authorities; unless, indeed, we take 
the only alternative of adopting the one and of re- 
|ecting the other. 

4. At this period the capital of India was PuUilU 
putra or Palibothraf which was situatetl on the 
Oartgesj at the junction of the Urranaboas or Aldot 
lliver.lj^ The former name has already been iden¬ 
tified with the Sanskrit Mirani/altahUf an epithet 

' iTattiii. XV. 4.—“ Judiam poMidebati’' 

t Tba Habawaiuo pteg tbatj-four jamj Lbs Bipawiiuo and 
the Vbjxi Purina give only twenty^four yean. 

} Amiujj iDdion, x.^ the DmAobais j snii 8trahoj xv., uoso 
Uio fo] loving wonEls,*.—rot ro# mrafun/f for wbicb I prDjxiMi 

to reatl —*ki rgt AXagir r<lrB/lot^ Tie cbuigB u very itigbt froni 
A to A. Tba Greek text ku rev and Dot rev. 
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which lius bceu n])plied both to the Oandak ond to 
the SoH. Eut the bitter name caa OiUy refer to the 
of the Chbiese travellers, which was to 
the north of the Gangea, and was therefore tin* 
douhtedly the Gandak. Indeed, this river still joins 
the Ganges immediately opposite to /■’atiwa—that 
is, the city,” or metropolis, as its pro|>er name 
(yatana) implies, while the junction of the Son is 
some nine or ten miles above PatnnT But as there 
is good reason for believing that the Son once joined 
the Ganges at Bukipur or Bonkipur, immediately 
above Patna, it is quite possible that the £rronaioao 
may have been intended for the Son, and tlie 
Atdos for the Gnndak. According to hlegasthenes, 
Palibothra was eighty st(tduif or nearly nine miles 
in length; and fifteen stadia^ or one mile and two* 
thirds, in breadth. It was surrounded witli a deep 
ditch} and was enclosed by lofty tecoden walls, 
pierced with loop • holes for the discharge of 
arrows,* 

li. Towards the close of the 4th century before 
our era, when Alexander's successors were at peace 
with each other, the great Seleukos, having con> 
solidated hb own dominions, turned hb arms towards 
the East, watb the intendon of recovering the Indian 
provinces of Alexander. 

0, But the plains of Northern India were no 
longer divided amongst a set of petty chiefs, whose 

■ Arrian, Indies, mid Strabo, xt. ; Ipoib quoting Ufgn»- 
thenes- Stmbo Ima wtpijiitfXar. 
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g^allnnt but unless resistance bad scarcely cbecked 
tlie great Macedouinii’s advarkce. For the Mauryati 
prince^ who now wielded the sceptre of the East^ 
could bring into the Geld that vast ermy of six 
hundred thousand meHf* wliose veiy numbers hod 
before daunted even the stout hearts of the soldiers of 
Alexander, llie main object of this expedition was 
therefore impossible. Where a successful advance 
cannot be nmdej. oti honourable retreat becomes a 
decided advantage; and this Seleolcos secured for 
himself, by yielding to Cbandra Gupta tlie doubt* 
ful allegionce of the provinces to the west of the 
Indus for a valuable present of Gve hundred 
elephants.f These friendly relations were cemented 
at the time by a matrimonial alliance, and were 
afterwards continued by the embassy of Megasthenes 
to the Indian court at FaUhothra. 

7. Cbandra Gupta died in 391 n. c.| and was 
succeeded by his son Viiuittadra or Uimbiadra} 
to whose court a second Greek embassy w'bs sent 
either by Seleukoe, or by hia son Antiochus Soter. 
Nothing is knomi of the object or results of this 
embassy; but the ambassador, limmiuihos, was con¬ 
sidered by Strabo to be the most lying” of oil tfie 
Greek historians of India.j; He calls the king 
AllilroehadiSf or Amitrochatea^ w'hich Professor 
Lassen supposes to be the Sanskrit Amitraghdtaf 

* Plrit&nrb^ Life of AJeiandfr. 

t Strnboj xt.; iml Plutufth. 

I StrilKii. 
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or “ fofi-Iciller." T]ie difference between the Greek 
name of Aiiiiti‘ochAte& and the native one of Btn- 
dufijirn, proves nothing- more than tliat the Hindu 
princes delig-hted in n variety of names, For^ though 
the Buddhist authorities agree with the Yishnu 
Purtina in calling this king Bindnsara, yet each of 
the otiier Funliis gives him a different imme. Titus 
lie is called Bhiulrtis&ra. in the V&rk&ra in 

the Bhiigavata, and apparently Ynhadratha in the 
Motsya Parana, If we might read Fumdro, the 

foe-killing arrow,” instead of Farwnro, then the 
name of Amitroghata, or arrow to hia enemies,” 
miglit be considered as sj'nonymous with that of 
the Vfiyu Purana. 

S. But in spite of the difference of names, there 
can be no doubt of the identity of the pensons; for 
Strabo particularly states that Amitrochates was 
the son of Sondrokottos. A third Greek embassy 
is mentioned by Pliny,* who states that the ambas¬ 
sador Bionysius was deputed by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and that he remained for some time at the 
Indian court ; but as the name of the king is not 
given, and as Ptolemy’s long reign extended from 
B. c, 1385 to 245, we are Jell in doubt whether 
Dionysius paid his respects to Bindusilra or to bis 
son Asoka, 

0. About the middle of his reign (b. c. 280), 
Bindustira deputed his son Asoka to quell n serious 

* Plmy, Hist. Not. tL 17.—« Ditwj-sim a. Philsddplio miimi." 
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rerolt In l?ic district of Taiila.* Tlie pooplo came 
forth to meet him with ofieririgs^ and to assure him 
that they were not displeased with the Icings but 
with the minister who oppressed them; on which 
Asoka made his entry into the town with great 
pomp. He then conquered the kingdom of the 
Smuus, or UtasaSf who were most prohahly the 
people of Kashmir, t For the Khasas were the 
earl}' inhabitants of Persia aud of Northern India 
before the Arion immigratioUj wliich drove them 
from the plains to the hilla, where they still e^cist 
in great numbers, and now form a couelderable part 
of the pepulatiou of that vast chain of mountains 
w hich stretches from the banks of the Helm and to 
the Brahmaputra. In Manuks Hindu Code they 
are coupled with the I^aradas or Dards} and in 

” Biimotif, Tatfod. k T Hist. 6u EDddliiBmo Indieiit 

t d[0eretted betwEi^a tbe and Xow#, h about 

Bame m that betwBoii Ui« of Ko&t'’ uiil the Ke^adsJi 

TJio Kiimtri pandlta repadiato oD camiectjoii iritii tha 
Skaiaij and evm eo might m EngliBh £anJrr denj Ms nit- 
ceetor the LaaimUer^ Thu difottflce of spoUmg oulj sLowb the 
iaduGHce of Brahnuimj^mj op rather of whkh choaged 

tho Klui^na of (the Tibetan name for Xoshmir) into dt^ 

mndAntB fpom Kd^yipa. TliO cotioection between tho nrnnOB is 
«hQwo bj Ote «tai 7 which mahea ICdgyapa and JChoj^ the pormib! 
of the Tmpi and GobbaOv Aa woU might the and 
ropiidinte their real anoestorm thn BwinnherdBj and clalni d»ceal 
from the King of Boson. But ereEL thb would bn more prohabte, 
for King Off was on actunJ lufftnncaJ peraonngr^ wh^tm^ 

Muni (according to the Bmbmotsa) wo^r the father of ami 
men. 
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the Muliwbli/irflt they ore claaged with the Gan- 
dMratf Arntta^, and Sindku^Satteiras, Professor 
Lassen has doubted the ocoumcy of Professor 11« H. 
Wilson's rending' of Khasa in the Mahibharat; 
but this reading is supported, as M. Bumouf 
observes, b^'- tlie above mention of the Swasas or 
Khasoa as neighbours of the Tasilaus; and is fully 
confirmed by a copy of the Mnhabhnmt in tlie 
possession of a Bmhman at Tliaiiesar, 

10, Shortly after the reduction of Taxila, the 
successful ^soka m‘os appoiuted to the govern inent ' 
of Ujain, the capital of ilalwa. Asokn set forth 
to assume charge of hia government in about 
2< 4 B. c. On Itis way he tarried some titne at 
or JJuisaagara* situated at the junction 
of the Besali Biver with the Betwa, two miles to 
the northward of Bliilsa, Here be gained the 
afieetious of Devi, the lovely daughter of the Sretkii 
or chief man’* of the place, A year afterwards 
she bore him a son named Mahendm, and one 
year later a daughter called SaH^Mmitra, both 
of whom become celebrated In after times as 

• See Tumoure Poll AnruiK FVinrep** Jounwl, ©30, whore 
OuddbagluMe nib the chy TPeUdwi^ra, which Muh&ohino nlh 
Ckftijftt uid Cietiyagiri (MuIibwbmo, p. ?0). The stoiy is the 
Mtme in both aothon; oad o» the nuDB of the old dtj of Ztiiij. 
nagarf or Beanugv, two ntilee to the north of Bhiln, nre flitmted 
Qu the hiph road between PitalipTitm and Ujeui, theiw eon ho uo 
doubt of the identifientioo. TFiw«iu(^;ani was the efty f CAetign- 
giri woe the lull of the gmt Ciaityti et Sdoehi, shout four mileft 
to the ftouib of tlie city. 
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the introducers of the Buddhist relig'loii into 
Ceylon. 

II, Of Aaoka’s admiuistmtion of UJaiii little is 
knowTVj save the eetahlishment of a celebrated place 
of ptmishment; whicli ivassigriificoiiily miiiied Hell* 
because criminals were therein subjected to the same 
torture.^ in this life, as have been generally accorded 
to the wicked in the nest. During Aaoka’s govern¬ 
ment of TJjain, the people of Tasila again revolted 
against Hiiuiutiiraf who deputed his eldest son 
Suiima to reduce theaij but the prince was un* 
Hoccesaful.j' During bis absence the king fell 
grievously sick, and directed hia ministers to send 
Prince Asoka to Toxiln, and to recall Prince Susitna 
to court, that lie might establish him on the throne. 
But the ministers, who were friendly to Asoka, 
deceived the king by a false report of bis iUness, 
and at the same time informed the young prince 
that his father was on his death-bed, Asoka in¬ 
stantly hurried from Ujain to his father’s palace at 
Piitaliputm; but the sudden appearance of his 
younger son showed the king that he had been 
deceived j ond m the midst of a fit of passion, he 
burst a blood-vessel and died. This event happened 
in the year 263 n. c., when Bindusare had reigned 
twenty-eight years, 

* Fo-hw^kij e. 32, finr Fn Hiui't ihentioa, and p, 303, for 
11 van Thsaijg's aemunt of " 

t Btiroour, Bud JUuine Indieo, p- 303. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REIGN OF A SOK A. 

1. Immediately on Iiia fiither’a dentli Aaoka scieect 
the government, anti |fi»ve orders for the sInug'Ltev 
of all lus brothers, save Tish^j who was born 
of the same mother. His ehlest brother, Prince 
iSnenna, who had marched onpoinst him from ToyiIo, 
was <mt off by an arttliee; and the Matir 3 'aii djmosty 
was thus reduced to the sing'le family of Asoka ; 
who, Suding' himself safe from the usual jealousies 
and intrigues of relatives, gave up his whole eiiei^es 
to the achievement of military glory. In the short 
space of four 3 'ears he succeeded in reducing the 
whole of Noitheru India, from the mountains of 
Kashmir to the batiks of the Nnrbudda, and from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal ;* and 

* Airlift wu probshijr inckitkd iit tin i»iK|iieit« of Antes; for 
tlie kioga of Tibet trice tikoir orifia to die Liehhajdi of VeiiiiUi; 
and Kkri-ttanpo, die firat lung, ii said to liove taken refuge in 
Tilwt aboQt 250 n. o.—dint ji, io din n>%n of Aaokn. See 
Owmn's Lift orTIbotaa Ktngo lo Prunep'* Unaful l^bUw. |i. Idt; 
and dao Fo-hor-M, o. xxiU. a. 0. 
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Indiflj perhaps for the 6r$t diue^ n'na brought iinder 
the control of one vigorous and conisoUtlated go* 
Temmeut. 

2 . During the first three years of his reign, the 
mind of Asoka was fully occupied with views of 
worldly ambition and personal aggraudizemeut; but 
m the fourth year, when all India was at peace, his 
restless activity found a more pleasing occupation, 
and a more lasting emplojinent, in the acquisition of 
the Buddhist faith. like his father Bindusara, he 
had been brought up as a worshipper of Agiii and 
Surya, of Indra and VAyu; and, like him, he showed 
his respect for the Brahmans fay feeding si:cty tliO’ii* 
sand of them daily.* But Asoka was of a passionate 
and impulsive temperament; and when he became a 
convert to the Buddhist faith, he embraced it with all 
the fervid zeal of his ardent nature; and though, 
like Alexander, he may once have wept that no more 
worlds were left for him to conquer, he now found 
that be had still himself to subdue. The task, though 
difficult, seemed not impossible; and the royal con¬ 
vert, who had before been colled Chait^Asoka^ or 

Asoka the Furious,” now submitted himself to the 
ontward discipline of the Buddhist faith, and at last 
became so distinguished a follower of Dharma, that 
he acquired the more honourable title of Dharm- 
Asoka, or “ Asoka the Virtuous,” 

* c* I btK hSiS piq^s modcnits 

puinber of thoq«azid —Sw Tumotif^s Pdlt Aciid:? b Frin- 

f«p'i Jo^niAlp Ti 
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3. TJie firat |H'oof wliicli Aaokn gnve of liiii con- 
venjioji to Iluddhktii hils tlie diamls,^! of ihe sixty 
tliouBand Bmhmang, iu wlioso stead ou equal number 
of Sr^manajj or Buddhist oscetjcB, were daily fed. 
His next act whs the distributiou of the relics of 
SaHa to (ill the chief cities of India, These relics 
had been collected by Ajotasatra, at the instance of 
Kfisyapa, and ’were deposited together in one large 
Stupa at Rftjagrilm. But the king had now deter¬ 
mined to maiiilest his zeal for the faitli of Buddha^ 
by the erection of eighty-four thousand ViMrs, or 
monasteries, in honour of the eighty-four thousand 
discourses of Buddha.* As this precise number has 
always been deemed a fortunate one both by Brah¬ 
mans and Buddhists, it may be looked upon as the 
common expression for any very large number.f 
Those Vihhrs are said to haxe been erected in eighty- 
four thousand difTcrent cities. I would rejeet the 
thousands, and read simply eightj'-four cities and 
eighty-four Tihiirs. The building zeal of Asoka is 
fully confirmed by the Chinese pilgrim Hwan-Thsong, 
who travelled through India in the middle of the 7th 
century of our era. At different places on bis route, 
from Anderab, beyond the sources of the Kabul River, 
to Conjevernm, in the south of India, and from Pito- 
slulo, in the delta of the Indus, to Tamluk, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, this pilgrim saw upwards of 

* p. S®. 

t &» Sir H+ Mr EUiotl^f Supplfmeatii^ Gb»rj of loiJian 
Tfiftu fvr K uomber of ptw£ir 
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fifty Inrge Topea, besy€a uumerous Vihiire, nil of 
which were attributed to Asoka. This account aj^rees 
with the statemeiite of the Mahawansoj which ascribe 
to Aaoka the building of splendid Chaityae on all the 
spots rendered mcmornble by the acts of Buddha.* 
All these buildings w'ere completed within three 
years. 

4. This great king waa not^ however, content with 
the erection of stately buildings for the service of liis 
religien, but, like a true Buddhist, while he sought 
the achievement of his own salvation, he wdshed for 
the eternal happiness of others. l»Vilh this view lie 
is said to have promulgated eighty-four thousand 
royal edictef for the extension of Dharvta. Numbers 
of these edicts, engraved on massive rocks, and on 
stone pillars, still remain in diilerent parts of I ltd is 
to attest the general accuracy of the Buddhist annals. 
The oldest edicts are contained in the rock inscrip¬ 
tions, w'hich have been found at Dhftuli in Kuttack, 
St Gimor in Gujrat, and at Knpurdigiri near Pcshil* 
war. As these three places were the most distant 
points in Asoka^s dominions, they were no doubt 
specially selected as the fittest positions for the in¬ 
scription of these important religious ordinances^ 

5. In all these edicts the promulgator names bim- 
Gclf “ PRIYADABSI, the heloved-of-thfi-Devas," This 
appellation, which is evidently only n title, has led 

• MoJutwanto, p. JH. 

t Samonff Baddhimifl iDdim, p. 403, qnedn^ AwIcb 

ATwlSnii. 
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Profesfior H. H, Wilson to doubt the ^tienilty 
ftccepted ideiitificntiou of Asoka with the PHyadarBi 
who published the edict*.* The learned professor 
rests his ecepticista on the folloiviug* g^ouuds; which 
it is necessary to eAnmlne in detail, out of respect for 
one who has rendered eoch distingniahed services in 
every branch of Indian literature, 

Jt is doubtful whether tb® edicts of Priya- 
darsi have any connection with Puddhism, the mean¬ 
ing- of the iuscriptionfl, to say the least, being- equi¬ 
vocal.” Again, “ There is nothiug^ in the injunctions 
promulgated that is decidedly and exclusively charac¬ 
teristic of Buddhism,”'!' 

2 nd. The total omisBion of any allusion to Buddha 
himself bj' auy of his appellotiouB, Sugataf Taihagataj 
Guntamaj or SAkga.^ 

3rd, I’Jie idcutiScation (of AsoLa with Priyadarsi) 
rests upon a possage in the Bipnwonso, "a work of 
rather doubtful character,” which is besides a eom- 
[Kiaitioii of the fourth century of our era. J 
4th. «It seems very inexplicable, why in none of 
tlie inscriptions his ow-n appellation Aeoka, or 
Dhnrmasoka, should ever be mentioned.”^ 

5th. CbroDolog-Jcal difficulties of which it is not 
easy to dispose. || 

‘ Journal of tile IteyaJ Asiatic Society, lii- S3li, 
t Iliiil. p. S38. 

t )M. p. ' 

\ Ibid, p. 244. 

'} Ibid jh. Z44. 
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0 . The first objection appears to me to rest entirely 
upon the tranalfttiou of a single word, DAarmn, 
which, as Jamea rrinsep truly observeil, is the 
“ kej'stone” of all the edicts. By trauskting Bhar^ 
wtOf wherever it occurs, sometimes as “piety,** or 
religion,** and soTuetimes ns “ morality,” or '* virtue,” 
the whole scope and puqwrt of the edicts of Priyn- 
ilarsi are entirely lost sight of. These ordinances, on 
nil the pillara, and on the nocks, both at Girnar and 
lit Kapundigiri, nre styled by the king hiniBelf, 
or “ edicte-ou-Dharraa.” James Prinsep 
translates this word ns “ religious edictand Pro¬ 
fessor "WiliJon omits all mention of d/iama, and 
simply culls the inscription an “ edict ;** but to 
obtain the full force and tnenning of the term, it 
should be rendered na I Lave giv^eu it above, “ edict 
or ordinance on Bhiirtm" that is on the “ religious 
law" of Bubdha, If the word Bhartna had occurred 
but once or twice in these inscriptions, it might have 
been rendered by any one of the onlliiary meanings 
given above; but in the rock inscriptions it occurs no 
less than thirty-soveu times; and in combinations 
with other terms which prove it to be whollj' and em¬ 
phatically Buddhislicnl, Thus, in the 5th Tablet, we 
have BhiTania-rdtllii^j which Priusep translates 
incrense of religion,” and Professor Wilsoa, “ aug¬ 
mentation of virtue,” but which ought to be rendered 
advancement of Dhnrma”'—that is, the propagation 
of the Keligions Law of Buddha. This is still more 
clearly shown in the opening of the IJth Tablet, in 
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uliL-t) Bhai'iiia haa been tranaluted by both as 
“ virtue."* 

" DtvAnamjfii/it PiVADASi r6ja etam dAd; 
ftdffi ftdrUdM yiritain Dhamma-diitam 

J)hoiitma/iituttito (u ^AanmaAtot vibJmgo 
ltd jyhamniai&TH bandJte hi.'' 

« Thus saith King^ Priyadabsi^ the beloted of the 
Devas:—There is no gift like the gift of 2>Aarma ; 
whether it be knowledge of Bharma, or inheritance 
of Dharma, or close union with DharmaJ* 

And towards the end of the sanie Tablet:— 

« tdiim udittw, irAm katae}fa» tetatbd 
kami — iofuira*a ^rSdha hoH 

p(iraU> tw aPU 7 Ji/^ punam 
bhataH Una Dk 4 immai.Mngm” 

« This is well : this should be done: (and for 
him) who doeth thus, there is happluese in thia 
world j and everlastiiig holinesa hereafter is obtained 
by this gift of Bhamui.” 

7, Other passives of sirndar force and value 
might be quoted at length j but it will be sufficient 
to mention that the whole of Prtyadar^s edicts 
are dedicated to the attainment of one object, 
JDkamta^artiiihanaf the " advaucement of Dharma,^ 
For this purpose he directed that “ men learned in 
Dharma” should be appointed to “ establishments 
of Dharma” to preach “ sermons on Dharma” to 

- Joimiii] of JIfljd .iiiWiie S«ietr> P 'I®- 
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th« “ people utiited in Dhartna”* These iloctona 
of Dkarma ivere also directed to penetrate amongst 
the nnbeliavers^ tp mix with high and loiv^ rich and 
poor^ hemita and worldly merij for the purpose 
of instructing them iix the perfect observance of 
Dhurma^^ 

8- Hiroughout all these edictsj both on the pillars 
and on the rocksj Priyadarsi announce Iiia own 
adherence to -DA^rtna (or the law of Buddha)| and 
hh belief that the love of Dhnmia (DhammakAma) 
would continue to increase. Ue inculcates that 
Bharma consists in the strict observance of moral 
duties^ in the performance of pious actSj and in the 
entire subjection of tlie passions;:^ and he ^leclarcs 
that Dharnia \viH be Oidvanced by the proliibition 
(aAfo^n or against taking life.^ Dbnniia 

is ill fact tlie only key by which the meaning of 
these inscriptions can be unlocked; and its frequent 
and emphatic usCj throughout these royal edicts, 
shows that their promulgator was a firm and zealous 
adherent of DharmUy or the law of Buddha. Asoka 
was the some; for which reason the people called 
I dm Dhaiuiasoka* 

* Pnasep's Joanuilp vi. 002. ** loArned 

iDiBii, or doebon of Dkmma." I^hamma-thabatif esmblidi- 
naeuts-Jfbt-DhfliTDiL.^ peopJejciiicd-liy- 

+ Ifharnyt^padim^ of Diiarniaj from 

FoU-doing^ or complete perfomiftncG* 

I PH^Gep^B JourDal;^ ri. 

\ Prizti^p JoarDol^ vi, 
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0. I may observe licre that Mr. Turimurj the 
tramtlator of the Pi'ili Annala of Ceylou, appears to 
hare felt the full force aad meaning' of Dharmaf 
which he aliraif^ gires in its FAli form of Dhammo, 
Had he translated it simply ns ** rellgioDj” tlie true 
sense of many passages would have been utterly 
lost. But he was living in a Buddhist countiy’, and 
ill daily intercourse with Buddhist mouhs, and be 
therefore knew' and appreciated the peculiar eigni- 
hcance of the tenn; which stamps the follower of 
D/uinna as an undoubted Buddhist, or observer of 
the Heligious Law" of Buddha* 

10. Professor AVilson^s second objection is the 
omission of any mention of Buddha himself| by any 
of his well-known appellations. But this is met 
by the frequent and emphatic use of Uharmitj the 
unme of the second person of the orthodox Buddhist 
Triad. BhagavSn is also twice mentioned in the 
13th Tablet of the Xapiirdigiri iuscriptbu; but this 
title, although very commonly used by the Buddliists, 
is only an epithet for the Supreme Being, and might 
therefore have been used by the Brahmans of those 
days as well as by the Buddhists. The common 
Brahmanical term, however, is and 1 

believe that the use of Bhagavan is almost peculiar 
to the Buddhists. But tliougb the omission of 
Buddha^s own name in these inscriptions cannot, 
perhaps, be now explained, yet the BuddhisHcal faith 
of Priyardiirsi is placed beyoud nil doubt bj* his 
tiiention of Bwlflkaf Dharmn, and Snttghaf the three 
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members of the orthodo.T Buddbist Triad, iu the short 
rock mscriptioa found at Bhabra, near Jay par.* 

11. Professor Wilson’s third objection b the 
iissertcd identiBcatiou of .:Vsoka with Priyodarsi, 
wliicb rests upon a passage in the Dipawanso, “ a 
work of doubtful oharncter and of comparatively 
modern date.” Begarding the authenticity of the 
Dipuwauso, I hold an opinion entirely different to 
Professor Wilson’s. His doubts of its genuineness 
were, I presume, based on the statemeut of Maha- 
nfimo, which Mr. Toniour has brotight prominently 
for ward, t tliat the P&U Pittakatta^a and its attha- 
kitth^ (or Commentaries), had been orally perpetuated ” 
premus to n. c. 88-70. If this statement were 
true, it is clear that all events recorded previous to 
that date could ouly be regarded as so many tra' 
ditions. It is quite possible that the monks may 
have made a mystery of tlieir learning to increaae 
the reverence of the people, by asBerting that all the 
doctrines which they taught bad been handled down 
orally } and this assertion might have gradually 
grown into a belief W'hich in Mab^amo’s time 
nobody disputed. But it is much more likely that 
the assertion is a mere error of the text ] for it is 
most fully cotitradicted by another statement of Ma- 
]Kiiiiimo,l[ which bos every appearance of truth to 
recommend it to our implicit belief. According to 

* Jdur. Soc. Beagni, ix. Q 18 . 

I Mithamtitst, c, 33, p. S07. 

\ iEis}tti>Fawgo, c. S7f p. 251. 
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ihia stateiueiit, the Siugbalese Atthakatha were com¬ 
posed by Mahcadra (tbe son of Asota), wbo had 
rioMiUf consulted the diacouraes of Buddha, uiid 
llie disseftatioiis and argutoeuts of Sdrlputyn and 
others. But, m addition to tliis counter Btatemcut, 
we have the testimony of ButidlitighosOj* who tmiiar 
Uted the Singhalefle Attliakatha into Puli, between 
A. D, 410—432, He states distinctly, thot for his 
own work he had availed himself of the Atthakatha, 
which had been in the first instance authenticated by 
the five hundred Arofiawto at the First S^Tiod, and 
£ubsei]ucntly at the succeeding synods; and which 
were afterw'ards brought to Sikola (or Ceylon) by the 
holy Mahendra, nnd "translated into the Sihah 
language for the benefit of tbe people.’^ 

12. Tills account is older by some seventy years 
tbau that of Mabaniimo, the author of the Maiia- 
w'nuso; and aa Buddhaghoso was a Jlagadha Brah- 
inau, iie must have known that tlie Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures had been coinpUed by tbe disciples of Buddha, 
immediately after the meeting of the First by nod. 
A version of the AttAoAotAo, or Coni£iientaric&, 
is iDentionetl as having been studied by TtMO J/o- 
gniiputraj while he was a Samnnerti, in the early 
part of the third century' before our ero-t 

13. There is, bemdes, the most convincing internal 
ci idciice in the Malikwiinso of the correctness of the 

• 'ruranni's P4Ji Animl!i, in PnawpV JonuJal, vi. filO. 

+ Biid(H4i»ghoso, fluted t',T Tarnour in Prinsrp’t Jminud, n. 

731. 
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iibove statement of Buddhog^lioso, in the fact^ tbnt 
no mention whatever ie made of Indian aSairs after 
the advent of 3fnhendra> This proves^ in my 
opinion^ that all the knowledge of Indian history 
which the Singhalese posaessed had been derived 
from Mahendra: n conclusion which ia supported by 
the direct testimony of Buddhagoso, 

14. The fourth objectioDj urged by Professor 
Wilson against the identity of Aaoka and Priya- 
darsl, is the non-occurrence of the name of Asota 
or Dharmasoka in nny of the inscriptione. TJie 
same objection might be olJered to the identity of 
Priuce Salim and Jahunghj and of Prince Kurntm 
and Shah-Jehrm. In fact, it is a common practice 
in the East for a prince to assume a new name upon 
his accession to the throne; and such we know was 
the custom in iisoka’s owm family. His grandfather 
had three names,—let, a birth name, which ia not 
given, hut which was perhaps Vrishala j 3nd, a local 
iifime, Pah&rotArs, or lord of PiHalipvtra ^ and 3rd, 
a royal name, Chandra OnptOj which he assumed 
on his accession to the throne.* Asokn’s brother, 
named Viidsokaf was also called Tith^a ; his soa 
Kutidla had a second name, Dharma-Yarddhana 
and his daughter, Sanghamitnif was also named 
iSueu/ra.^ At that period it was therefore the 
common custom, for a prince nt least, to have two 

■ Megutbcjus in Stmbo, xv. 

t BumoiLpfl Buddiiianifl Indi^iL 
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nnmes y and if Aaukn, an tlie Dlfiawnitso fiApUcitly 
states bore nloo the title of Prij''adarsi, it is evident 
that the inscriptions ^'hich ^ve him this title would 
omit nil mention of his orivinni name of Asokn. In 
the edicts promnlgnted by himself; he is mentioned 
hr the name which he hnd assumed; but iti the 
nnnnb written by others he is called by that name 
which he had always borne, and hy which he w'ns 
best known to tbe people. An almost similar cose 
is that of tlie Roman Rmperor Elag'abnlus; or 
BassinnuS; who assumed the name of AntonimiB, 
fav which he is alwavs mentioned on coins and 
inscriptions; while the historians and annaliafs itt- 
varinbly call him Elagabalus. 

Its. But the Btatement of the Dipaw'onso is most 
happily confirmed by the Blmbra eilict^ from wlueh 
n e learn that Prlyadarsi; the worahipper of Buddhn, 
Dharma, and Sangha, wna the Raja of Ma^dlia 
ut the period of the Third Synod.* Now w'e know, 
from the Buddhist annals, that this ajuml took plnce 
in the reigii of Asoka Maury a, the Buddhist Kinp 
of Magfadha. The Btatemeut is fiirther coufinned by 
fi fact mentioned by tbe Chinese pil^m Fa-IIian; 

* Jour. Ai Sofi* Bengiilt i*- fipening vrimii nm 

^ Rn^ Ffiyftdiiraij uitiEiiLg Uw Synod of MagodJi% docliu^Eli. 
ITiis iiio.1t valuable doctuneut (gliould be truualaUid cHticaOj; fur 
the version abwady pnblulied renders the above ns foDow* : 

—^ PiadaM Raja, unto the mukUitde isscJubIcd m iragniilia 
saluting bim^ fpcalu (tbnN^L 
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writing hi a^i>. 400^ th(> erection of 

n Lion^pillnr ttt Samkussn to Asoka.^ Tlie ting 
(Ay 11 nr Asoka) felt senBible of a great increase of 
hifl faith and veneration^ He caused therefore a 

cijnpel to be built.Behind the chopel 

was erected n pillnrj 30 cubits hig'h. , * ■ * 

Thereon liras placed a Lion. • . • » -fbe interior 

and the exterior vere polished and resplendent as 
crystal ” Now^ It is remarkable tliat the pillars 
which bear Prijodarsi's inscriptions hove all pdlished 
gbafts, about 30 cubits in hei^lit, of which some ore 
still surmounted by Lions. The chain of evidence w 
therefore complete J and there enn no longer be any 
doubt of the identity of Asoka Jlourya with the 
Priyadarsi of the inscriptions. 

10. The minor difficulties of chronolog)', whicli 
form Professor Wilson's last objection, ore easily 
disposed of; for they seem to me to have arisen 
solely from the erroneous assumptiorv that rriyadarsi 
must have been a contemporory' of Antlochua the 
Great. In the Gimar and Kapurdlgiri rock in¬ 
scriptions, King* Priyadarsi mentions the names of 
five Greek princes who W'ere contemporary with 
himself. Of these, four have been read with cer¬ 
tainty—Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Jlagas; 
and the fifth has been conjectured to be Alexander. 
James Prinsep, who first read these names, assig^ied 
them to the following princes 


* c. xiiL 
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Axtiockus II. Syria. 

Ptolemy II. PhiladeJpkvt of Eoypt. 

AifTiao^trs. (JojiatoA of Maosiwm. 

^AOA5> C¥ft£!tB> 


B. c. SflSj 2i7. 
B. 0. S8fi, S4(!. 
B. c. S7B, 343. 
B. c. S&B. 


and with these identificAtiona the leerned of Europe 
have geaerolly o^eed. 

l7The fifth name fans heen read fay Mr. NotrJs ns 
Alexander; and if this reading is corroct, we may 
identify this prince with Alexander 11, of Epeiros^ 
who reigned from B. o. 272-254, But the two 
Goples of this name^ pufalished by Mr. Norris, from 
fac aimilea by Masson and Court, appear to me to 
read Alibkaitunarif* which may be iutcnded for 
Ariobarzauea III., King of Pontua, who reigned 
from B. g. Q66oS40. But in either case the date of 
Priyadarai’s inacription will be about D. C. SC0-£t59j 
shortly preceding the death of Magas. 

IS. the last-fitting pieces of n child’s puzde- 
map test the accuracy of the previous arrangements, 
so do these identifications prore the correctness of 
Sir William Jones’s happy conjecture of the identity 
of Chandra Gupta and Saudrukottos. are 

undeniable. AsokHf or Priya^iarr/, the Indian King of 
Magadha, was the contemporary of five Greek priricea, 
all of whom began to reign a little before the middle 
of the third century B. C. The nature of the rela¬ 
tions which Asoka established with these princes, baa 
been lost by the ahraaion of the rock-inscriptioti; but 

• Sw put* at rmeription in Jsumal Boy. Aj. Sm. xm. 
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we may conjecture that tlie chief point was the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Buddhist religion, and the tolemtioii 
of Buddhist miaeionnries. To some it may seem 
difficult to understand how any relations should ewst 
between the Indian Asoka and the Greek princes of 
Europe and Africa; but to me it appeara natural ami 
obvious. Asoka'fi kingdom on the west was hounded 
hy that of Antiochus; his father, Bindusarn, hml 
received missiotiB from Antiochus, Soter, and Ptolemv 
Philodelphus; and as Asoka was forty-five years of 
nge when he was inaugurated, in B. C. 2&0, he might 
have conversed with both of the Greek ambassadors, 
HuimaeAof nnd J}i^tysios. lie had been governor 
of tJjiun for many years in the lifetime ot his father, 
during which the EgjTitian fleet had anchored an¬ 
nually at Barygoai, while the merchants proceeded 
to the viceroy*8 court at Omivc, witli choice sjieeioiens 
of their valuables—wines, gold aitd silver plate, atid 
female slavea. Asoka had known the Greeks before 
he became king; be had seen their ambassadors and 
their merchants; and he knew timt his grandfather 
had given five hundred elephants to Seleukiw Ifika 
tor in exchange for a harreu fliid mouutainoiis terntorv, 
and a Grecian wife. 

19. But there is anotljer fatal objection to Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson's identification of Antiochus the Great 
with the Antiochus of Priyadarai’s inscriptions, in the 
omission of any of the Greek princes of Kabul and of 
tlie native princes of Parthia ; for we know that 
Artahanus I. and Euthydemns were the couteiii|>o- 
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of tfa# Sy rian prince^ who, after on nnsncce$^fuL 
attempt to reduce them, was obliged to recognize 
them both as independent kings. 

00. The onilnanceB of Asokn, or rriyudarsi, 
were issued at different periods of his reign. Those 
of the 10th and iQth years are found on the rocks 
of Knpurdigirt, Gimar, and Dhauli; while the 
pillar-edicts are all dated in the STth year of his 
reign, ^[uch has been wntten about the confused 
dates of the different pillar-edicts, in spite of the 
clear and decisice language of the ordinances them¬ 
selves j which shows that they were all published 
in the S7tli 3'ear. It is true that the Eastern tablet 
refers to an edict of the iSth year, hut this, as 
Priyadarsi states, had been abrogated^ and the 
Eastern tablet, which mentions the abolished or¬ 
dinance, is itself dated in the 37th t'ear.* The w*ords 
of the inscription referring to the edict of the 12th 
>'ear are dhamiaa-^Upi //A/mpito, an ordinance on 
Dltarma was published whereas each of the edicts 
of tlic 2f til year is described as igam dhamma-Hpif 
“ <A(S ordinance on Dhartm.’* The rock-inscription 
at Elhnhrn, near Jay par, is of uncertain date; but, os 
it mentions the Third i^ytiod, it must be jioaterior to 
241 B. c. 

21. The jiillnr inscriptions, therefore, contain the 
latest edicts pnldtshed by Asoka, us they date nine 
years posterior to the assembly of the Third ;?ynwl* 
The precepts inculcated in them are, however, genemlly 
• Priiiw}i*i* Jtiiimnl, ti, SOfl, &P'- 
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the sanif os those of the 12th year; but a greater ten¬ 
derness is expressed for animal life, and a more com¬ 
prehensive view Is taken of the moral duties of chari^ 
towards ail manfthtdf and of the sacred duty of a 
king towards bis subjects. This difference shows the 
advance made by Asoka in his ncciuiremeat of the 
Suddhist faithji which is esseutiaUy one of good wUl 
and toleration towanis all men. 

22. But tlie sincerity of Asoka's belief is further 
proved by the zealous esmestness with which he 
sought to propagate his new faitli over idl the distant 
pi-ovinces of his own empire, as well as in the iieigh- 
bourins' kins'donis of his allies. His own family had 
been early converted. His wife Aaandliinntra was a 
zealous Buddhist) his brother Tishya took the vows 
of an ascetic', his sou Kutiiila became celebrated for 
his early misfortunes and after attachment to the 
fiiith} while his children Mahendra and Sanghamitrfi, 
who were initiated at twenty years of age, iinmor* 
tnliTjed themselves by converting the people of Geylom 
Their mission formed part of the great scheme for the 
propagotlon of Buddhism, wliicb was arranged 
between Asoka and the principal Arhat Mogali- 
putruat the meeting of the Third Synod, in b. c.241, 
In the 18til ^ear after Asoka^s inauguration. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THIRD SYNOD. 

1. The Third Synod waa compoaed of one thoiiaand 
holy ar&attf selected by TiBHYA, the eon of the 
Rrahniau JIudgala, from whom he received the patro¬ 
nymic of Maiulgahptttra (I’Ali, by 

which be is generally known.* This Synod was 
assembled^ at the oicpress deeire of Asoka, for the 
purpose of discovering and eipelling the multitude of 
hereticfljt '“''ko kod inainuated tbeinaelves into the 
monosterieSj by shaving th(ar heodSj and by assuming 
the yellow dress of the Buddhist ascetics. Each sect 
professed its own creed, saying, ^^This is 


* TJ1i 9 BsaiiiuptioD of patronymics becaine ■qtiitfl owing^ 

to a pnrtial fondoost for portitulitr immefl. Tims, diera were ftwir 
other TisbyOB, boaidea tha leader of the Third Sytioil:—Tiibja, 
tho l»nther of Sod, Tiabya, tbs Arhnta, who di*d of m 

ulcer in hii fooii 3rdj Tuibyn,i the of Cejloiij 4thy tha am- 
bn^xkdor of the Cey lonese bing. Of tJio»i AsokaV brother fiJons 
14 ooEcd Tisbja ■ the othora have additioiia! floiaei. 

t TiiAayai that i% the or IVi-iialomr. Sre 

Turnoor^a PMi Annole, in PrinBep'* Journal, tt 
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this is Yinaya nud the Buddhist Yih&rs were 
defiled b}' the presence of worshippers of Fire and 
adorers of the Sun.* 

2. The BhihshuB and ascetics of all deacriptions 
who attended the Third SjTiod, were oeaemhled in the 
Asolcardma V^ihar^ at Fataliputra^ by the King' in 
peraoii, aceompnnied by the venerable Arhat Mogah- 
putnij then seventy-two j'ears of age. The Bhikshus 
professing diKerent faiths were separated nccordmg 
to their sects j and to each sect woa put the question, 
“ What faith did Buddha profess ? ’* Tlie 

said, “ The Siissata faithand each answered 
according to its own belief. There were eight dif¬ 
ferent sects, all of wliich Asoka readily distinguished 
by his own kuowledgc of the true doctrines. Tliese 
heretics, sixty thousand in number, were then stripped 
of their yellow robes, supplied with white dresses, and 
expelled from the Assembly.! 

3. After the expulsion of the heretics, the Synod 
were occupied for nine montlis in rehearsing the 
I7»<tya and J)Aarmiif in the 5.1016 manner u3 hod 
been done at the First and Second Sytiods by the 
Great AtUya/ta, and Ilnse. From the number of 
Arhats who com|iosed it, this Assembly was called 
the Snfuutri^a Sa/iyki, or “ S^tio^I of one Thousand.” 

4. At the conclusion of this Synotl in B, C. 241, 
several missions were despatelied to foreign countries 

* TiUBour, in Prtnjttps Journal, vi. 693. 

t Tumour's Pali Annals, in Priiueji'i Journal, rj. ?96,737. 
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for the propiigatioii of the Buddbiit religion,* The 
tnissioDurieSj who w ere selected by Mognljpufra, were 
the principEil Sffuhii'/iti^ or leaders of BuddliisiHj men 
who had acquired tlie rank of arfi^ttf atnl were re¬ 
spected for superior aanetity. The following list gives 
the names of the missionnrieSj and of the scenes of 
their labours, 

lat, Ma^haniUto, or was deputed to 

Kasuiua nud GANDHiuAj or Kaslniilr and Fesbdwari 
where he is said to have ordained 100,000 persotis, of 
whom 30,000 attained stipeI'ior gnideB,^ lie was at 
first opposed by the Naga, King of tbe Arav/ilo or 
Walar lake ; but the Naga was finally converted, to* 
getber with 84,000 of his subjects, and ** the land 
glittered with the yellow robes” of the monks. 

Sod, MajjAdeva was deputed to Mahisamandala, 
where he converted 80,000 persons. This country 
is not known : it may be MahesaarOf on the 
Narbada. 

3rd. Kakkuito or Eakihita was deputed to ?rn* 
aarrdsi, w'hich is probably the country on the , 

Kiver, or the monileru Mew4r and Bundi, 00,000 
persons ore said to have attained sanctification, and 
37,000 to have been ortiained monks in five hundred 
monasteries, 

4th. Yma, lihamBtara&ihito, or Yataa a Djiahma 
EA ttSHtTA (the Greek, — Preserver of BAarma) 
was deputed to Aparantaia (the western country), 
where 70,000 persons were converted. This country 

* J/itAditviw, p. "1- t pp' 7lj "3. 
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is probably the Apa7u:h.haj or Northern Sind of Hwon 
Thsangf. 

5th. Maha Dhabma Baksbita was deputed to the 
Maharatta country, where 97,000 persons were con¬ 
verted. 

0th, Maharaksiiita was deputed to the Toa‘a or 
Yavana counby', that is, either to the Greek province 
of Kabul, or to Araehosia; fO'V the nmno of the capi¬ 
tal, Alatadda* or Alexandria, was common to both 
couutrles. The former, however, seems the more pro¬ 
bable-^ 180,000 pereous are said to have been con¬ 
verted, but only 10,000 ordained. 

7th. MajjhimOf or Madh^anWj ivas deputed to the 
HrsrATVAjrTA,‘or country of the Hiindla 3 'a 8 ; along^ 
with four other Sth/iriraitj named Kassapo {or Kas- 
yapa)jMulihuievOfI}hanilabiKassOj SaAotadeto, These 
five Stfidviras ore said to have converted 80 Aofi* of 
people in the five divisions of the Himalayas. Belies 
of Majjhima and of Kassapa were discovered in Now 
2 Tope at Sanchi. 

8th, SoNo and Uttabo w'ere deputed to Suvarna- 
bkumij or “ golden land.” As this country was on 
the sea-coast, it may be identified either with Ava, 
the Aurea Ifcyfo, or with Siam, the Anrea Cher' 
8onesit9. Six millions of people are said to have 
been converted, of whom 35,000 men became monks, 
and 1,500 women became nnns.'f 

9th. Maha Mnbendra the son of Asoka, with four 
other Sth&viratf named Ittipo^ UtHpo^ Sambttloj and 
• Makaxanw, p. 171. f IfaAaitmitB, p. 74. 
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Bhtddaaahf were deputed to LanAff, or C^htif 
where they eoiiverted the king Devdmnipn}ja‘Tiiik^af 
and the w hole of his court. 

5. The nitrrative of these miaelons la one of the 
moat curious and interesting jiasanges in the ancient 
lilatorj of India, It is preserved entire in both tlie 
sacred bonks of the Singnlese, the Dijmtcamo and 
Makthmuso I and tJie mission of Mabendra to Ceylon 
is recorded in tJie sacred books of the Burmese, 
But the authenticity of the narrative has been moat 
fully and satisfactorily establisbed by the discovery 
of the relics of some of these miasioiiaries^ with the 
names of the countries to w'bich they w*ere deputed. 
According to the MahawansOj the jSfA^Jriro IlassapOj 
or Kasyata accompanied the holy Majjhima or 
MABnYAUA to the Uimawanta or Himnla^'an region. 
Thus united iu life^ they DOt ^pamted filter 

deatlij, and their reiic^ were found ensliriDecl tog^eUier 
m the same In Ho. 2 Tope nt Sanehi^ This 

cosket bears three mecripdonsy each raeotioning^ a dif¬ 
ferent name.* The legend on the top of the lid i5^ 

SapurUa-aap Ej(sArA-0OTmA;» 

(Relica) of tliq oiii4Uicii|HLtcid! Ki^ArA-ocvtAj iko ffpuilual teacher 
ta tbq whalq 

On the inside of the lid is tliis legend :— 

Sapuirisil (ia) Muai^tABA 
(Reli<») of thfl emjmdpAtfid MAJUtUA.** 


Pl&te XX. for tbe«e iniaNptLOiu. 
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AnJ on the bottom of the casket: is this Instn-iption:— 

S(ipuriin$a RAiiiTJ-Pi-TJifiA- 
{Relics} of tlie enusndp^ted hJIritUputha/* 

0. In the first inscription KIsapa la diatiiictJj 
atvled the acharlr/a} that is, tlie spiritiml tuaclier or 
missionary to tlio Himaipantn. The perfect agrce- 
nient between this inscription and tlie record of the 
Mnbtitviaso, iu the nunies both of the missionary nnii 
of the oceite ol' Ins labours^ is too reiiuirkoble to be 
tlie result of ony combliiotion of chances. But the 
identity of the tivo persom is rendered positively 
certain bj' the discovei^’ of the relics of MajMma, 
the companion of Katfajm, in the same ciisketj nut! 
of the relics of the g'reat Mo^filytuira in miotlier 
casket which w:is found in the same stone box. 

7. In the text of the Maliawunso MaJ/hitM alone 
is mentioned, but the other names are gjiven in the 
commentary^ aod Mr. Tumour has therefore in¬ 
serted them in Ids translation. It is probable, there' 
fore, that Majhiina w'as the senior monk or head 
of the ttiissioii, and that ICdtajui was tlie most suc¬ 
cessful missionary. 1 .infer this from the sij'inficant 
tonnner in which he is styled “ Missionary to the 
whole Memaieantti *” a marked dUtinctiou, whicii 
cannot be accidental, os it is repented on a second 
casket containing bis relics w'hicb was found in 
3 Top« lit Sontiri.* Thie bif^ription is the sutoe 

• 9et» Plate XXIV. Iiwfiption ow XOi 3 Box. 
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ns tbnt of the Suucbi ctisket, but with the iniportaut 
addition of the name of the raissiouiiry's father, 

Sapuritoia Koti-futasa, KJbAFA-aoTABA, 
chariya^ 

** (Relics) of tLfi emlmcipatetl son of Xctif Kk5APA.-a0TAf llio 
spiritual teller of tho whole 

From this inscription tve loom that Kdtujia was 
also known by the patronymic of KoTi-PUTfiA. 

8. But there was another missionary companion 
of MnjhJnia and KUsapn whose lahonrs in the Hemu' 
\vanta reg'ion are recorded on a crystal casket wdilch 
was fonnil in No. 3 Tope at Soiiuri.* The legend 
is— 

Sitpuntiuo GotI'PIJTASI Ifeviacat/mi £}ti^al>/iitanua d^paiittia, 

" (Ttelica) of tlia emiuiieipiitcd GoTi-Furn*, the rektiop 
[of tho faith] amoD^t the J^athhAititriU of the Jlinuimanta.” 

D/irdfilihU/ira is the lillly country lying on both 
hanks of the Indus, to the west of Kashmir. Dardu 
was on the right bank, and Abhkdra (the present 
Ilazfira) on the left bank of tlie river. The tneaning 
of tl/tt/dda (literally son, offspringj, relutive) is heat 
iUuetrnted by the following anecdote from the Mo- 
liiwanao.f 

9, When Asoka hod dedicated his son Mnhendra 
and his daughter Sanifluimttrd to the religion of 

* Sw Plate XXrV. IiuicnpEiDli on I Ba£. 
t Mahawitmse, p. 06 r 
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Buddha, he inquired from the “ Lords! 

u'hoae acts of pious bounty to the Budclliiet relig'ioo 
have been the greatest ?" Tlie crafty Mog^iliputra 
answered with readt' wit, “ Buler of Men J a greater 
benefactor to the faith thou thou art can only be 
called a benefactor, but he who dedicates a son or 
daughter to the nuniatr^'' of our religion, that person 
ifl more than a ^ benefaclor' be is a ‘ rela¬ 

tion {da^du) of the faith.’ ” Goti-pUtrA Iiad there¬ 
fore earned the title of dAy^da^ or “ relation of the 
faith” by the ordlnatioa of one of his children to the 
Buddliist reli^on. 

10. It seems strange that Goilp^ttrUj who w’as so 
famous amongst his contemporaries for the success of 
his missionary laboai^j &bouId not be jnentioned in 
the Mohnws^n^, But I hove a suspicion tlmt both 
himself and the scene of his labours are mentioned in 
the Commentary. Mr. Tumour gives KuMnpOy Ma- 
likiideirCj Dha^idJtabiRas^o^ and SahassiideirOj as the 
name of the four theros or who accompanied 

MiiJlfJdma to the Hema^ ant.i country. One of thesCj 
therefore^ must be the mbsicnary to Ahhiaaira^ unlcas 
the patronymic Gotipiitra has been omitted as auper- 
fiuous; for I propose to read the harharous JDian- 
dhiibhias^o as Dardabhimr^f and to insert O 0 tiputra 
m the name of the missiomiry who was deputed to 
that country. I should be inclmed to identify Goti- 
putra either with MuHMdewo^ or with Sahamdei^Qj 
were it not that the test of the Mahawanso particularly 
mentions Jour theros {^hatuki then^kf) as the com- 
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paoioDS of Majyhimo. It is indeed poasible to read 
Bculabhuara m tbe mkaioniuye name; but aa the 
name of the countrj'', llcrruimtaf h placed between 
Gotiputra and Dardabbisara^ it seems mach more 
probable that the latter is intended for the name 
of the well-known countrj^ of Dardii and Abbisarn. 

11, T!ie name of the other ArAaiSy wdiose relics 
have been found in company with those of Mojjtiiniaj, 
Kasapa^ and Gotiputra, will be found in tbe account of 
the discoveries made in theTopesat Saiicbiand Soniri** 
13, Tbe proaelji^ixin^ waJ of Asoka is the more 
worthy of record^ a$ it anticipated by nenrly three 
centuries one of the most characteristic institutions 
of the early Christian Church, Thong'b his notions 
of a Supreme Ueing" were of a less lofty aud of a 
more indistinct nature than those of tbe Christian, 
yet the Buddhist Prince was imbued with the same 
zealous wish for the propngntion of his faith, and 
with tbe same ^ood will and brotherly lore towards all 
mankind. He was especially desirous that all men 
should he brongrht into the right way; but he was 
content to propagate his own faith by persuasion and 
by argument, and to pray for all those who dif¬ 
fered him in religion, with the hope that his 

exampte might perhaps induce some to labour for 
their own everlasting salvation.I 

13, Like the great Constantine, the Indian King 
was doomed to learn the guilty passion of his Queen 

• a« Plata XX. ond XXrv, 
f m^cTiplion of Delhi Pillar. 
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for the most promiBiii^ of his aotig; but^ more fortu* 
nftto than the Rom on Emperor^ Asoka was saved 
from the pain of condemning his own cliiid* The 
Queenj TUhya w as enraged by the beau- 

dful*ejed Kutiala*^ rejection of her overturesj and 
meditflteci revenge- An opportunity soon occurred 
by the deputation of Kujiala to Taxila to quell 
another revolts Through the Queen^s influence (but 
unknown to the King)j a royal ordePj sealed with the 
King^s signet^ was sent to the TaxiJans to put out 
those beautiiul eyes which had excited the Qneen^e 
love for Aundht^ The people hesitated^ but obeyed; 
and the unfortunate Kiinaia^ guided fay hie faithful 
wife, Kiinchanamaluj took hie dreary way to the 
King^s Court at PataliputJ*a- When Asoka saw his 
beloved souj his anger was m€anted agninst the 
Queenj and in spite of Kuunla's entreaties for niercyj 
she was made over to the torturers to be burned to 
death. Such Is the legend wdiich the Euddhists 
relate of their king and his favourite son ;* but as 
they add that Knnala was restored to sight on 
account of his piety^ we may perhaps concitide that 
the Queen^s evil intentions were not fulfilled. Asoka 
died in the y^&r 222 n. c. after a long and pros¬ 
perous reign of forty-one jears^ including the four 
years that elapsed bet^veen bis accessiop and his in* 
auguration. As he Wiis forty-five years old when 
he was crowned in e. c. 259j lie lived to the good old 
age of fourscore and tw^o years. 

* Bumoufs Biiddbijnie Indies, pp- 401?-413- 
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CHAPTER XL 

RISE AND FALL OF THE LNDO-SCYTHrANS. 

]. After the death of Asoka, the wide dominiotiia 
of the Maruyas were divided amongst several of bia 
deeceinlants. The whole of Central India, with the 
royal metropolis of Pntaliputra, fell to his son Sujasas, 
or, according to others, to Sumpadi, the son of Ku- 
iiAla.*' Kashmir was seized hy Jalokn, another son 
of Asokft, who reverted to the Erahmonieal faith; 
KuniUa established himself in the Panjjtb; and a 
fourth son, w'hom the Burmese coll Tiiihanmtm, F>c- 
canie king- of Avo.f But though India was thus 
politically dismembered, it was strongly unlte'd in the 
bands of one common faith. Tine large monastic 
establishments instituted b^' Aeoka, possessed all the 
learning and much of the wealth of the land. Their 
influence was evetyTi’here superior to the power of the 
king \ and the people deposed and accepted their 
monnrehs at the bidding of the nionks.I The power 

* Burncoffl BadiiliiflmB fnilienj p. 430. 

f Priasep'ii tjMfbJ 

I See the .Va^prwiiWp for ttpr^rmi jty^Ancefl. 
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of the Mnuryaa was overthrown by FushpamitrOj 
who encountered the Greeka on the Indus during tlic 
reign of Menander. By the advice of o Brahman, 
whom ho had chosen for his family priest, Fusbpa- 
mitm persecuted the Buddhists throughout India.* 
At Fatal iputra on the Ganges, and at Sukala in the 
Fanjiib, the monks were massacred, and their mon- 
oateriea were overturned, But Buddhism was too 
strongly rooted in the soil to be thrown down by the 
passing whirlwind of a single king's persecution- 
and in little more than a century later we know that 
it grew more dourishing than before, under the 
fostering care of the holy Ndgdnuna and MHindus 
Bhja of Sftkala. 

t?. During this period the Greek sovereigns of 
Bactria extended their dominions to the south of 
the Indian Caucastts; and os they were gradually 
diapossed of their Turanian territories hy the Scy¬ 
thian Tochiri, they took from the weaker Indians 
the whole of the Kabul valley and western districts 
of the Panjhb. Menander even is said to have pushed 
his conquests as far os the Isamus or Isatt, a smalt 
stream which flows between the Jumna and Ganges. 
The Buddhist faith of Menander’s sul^ecbs is proved 
hy the contention of eight different cities for por¬ 
tions of his relics, over which Tombs (or Topes) were 
erected-t This story is similar to that which has 
been already related regarding Buddha's remains, 

* Bnmouf, p. -131. 

t Daveh, Hutorin Rcetii Grasceniin Bactnani, p. 77. 
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which ivere divided amongst the claimants of eight 
diflercut cities. It may also serve to illustrata the 
extent of Mcnander^s rule^ when we remember the 
injunctiQU of Buddha that his own remelns were to 
be treated e.xactly in the game manner as those of a 
Chakra^artii Saja. Menander therefore must have 
been a Cbakrovarttij or aupreme monarch J w^hose 
power was sufficient to render himself entirely inde¬ 
pendent of all hia neighbours* In another work* I 
hove shown from the monogram mat ic names of cities^ 
in which Ms coins were minted^ that Menonder^s rule 
extended over the whole of the Kabul vnlley^ the 
Punjab and Sindh^ including the capital city of Min- 
nflgnra on the Lower IiiduSi His reign lasted from 
about 105 to 130 m c. 

3* Menander w'as succeeded in his northern do- 
mioions by the Greek Princes Strato and Hippo* 
stratus; and in Bindtt by the Scythian Mams. 
Tliia chief expeUed the Greeks from tlic Panjahj and 
confined their povver to the modem districts of Kfibul 
and JelilabaiL About I3fl B. C- Hermieufl, the last 
Greek Piinec of India, became a mere puppet in the 
bands of the Scythian Kadphisea (or Kadaplies) of 
the Khorim tribe* 

4* Mauas was succeeded in the Punjab and in 
Sindh by the Scythian AzaSj who extended his do¬ 
minions hej'ond Jelalubiid^ while the Kahnlian king¬ 
dom of the Scythian Kndphizes, was subverted by the 

* Manc^gnims on tibs Gfiecimj ctsiim of Aniyja Siid Indiii;, puli'- 
liahcd in tho iViisiwufffr-F C*Are«icfc ef London. 
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Parthian Princes Vononw, Spalygisj. snd Spalirisna ; 
dtirin^ the reign, anil perhaps with the aseistance oi' 
the Arsacidan Iting^^ Mithridatea the Great. But tt 
was wrested from them by the Sc^lihian AsiHsae, the 
successor of Azas; and about 80 B. c.^ the whole of 
Kliorasnn, Afghanistan, Siadh, and the PaiijAb, were 
united under the dominion of some nameless king 
of the Sakas, or Sacoe Scythians,* 

S. A few' years later the Sakas were dispossessed 
of their conquests in Afghanistan and the Western 
Panjab by the I'ifoAi or TocMH Scythians, w'ho, 
with their lender Kaiiphises, of the Tliev-vii tribe, 
were at once converted to Buildhiem. Tlie posses¬ 
sions of tlie Sakas on the Low'cr Indus were seized 
by the Ujain Prince, Vikramodityn, who after his 
conquest assumed the title of S&htri^ or foo-of-the- 
Sufcus, By these losses the Sakas were confined to 
the south-western parts of Khorasanj: wliicli, after 
them, was coiled Snkiisthan (or Socnstenc}, a name 
which still exists in the modem Sistan. 

G. The Iliemni Prince, Kadphises, was followed 
by Kanishka of the Khor^n\ tribe, who is celebrated 

* All these det&ili of the Grech princci of Eelml nnd tlio 
PfUy4b hare been derived priocipetly Ewm coins, Tliny wilJ he 
treated at fuD lenj^th in my rorchcomiBg work of “ Alexfuidor’s 
Sacecjsiort in the ISiut.'' 

t Tlig name of KLurasun is moat proljnhly due to the ouiipa- 
tion of the eodintry by tha KharCin trilie: or ATfrmwirtn 

would be tlio countn- of tho Khar tribe, u SacatKHt or Sahfutun 
«u that of the ShkfMt. 
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AS one of the most emment patrons of Buddhism. 
His coins, which ore now discovered in very great 
numbers oTfir the whole of Afghnnistan and the 
Paujab, attest the wide spread of bis dominions; and 
their common occurrence in Rajputuna and tlie 2^o^th 
Western Provinces of India perhaps shows the extent 
of his conquests. He subdued the valley of Kashmir, 
and there founded a town named after himself which 
is still called Kampur or Kanikpur, * For the 
honour of his religion he erected numerous Topes, 
of which the most magnificent is Still standing in the 

Kbaibur Pass faevond Pesh&wnr.t Another of his 

* 

Topes at lilanikyjila was opened by General Court; 
and its deposits form one of the most intereeling dis¬ 
coveries that have yet been made in the archmology 
of India. At ten feet above the ground level, 
General Court obtained a stone box covered with a 
flat slab, which on its under surface bore an inscrip¬ 
tion of nine liu^ in the Ariano-Pali character.J 
The published copy is very corrupt; but through the 
kindness of Professor Lassen I possess a more 
correct transcript, from which I have been able to 
read with certainty the name of Maharaja Kanisjika 
of the O^ttskaa^ tribe. The second line contains a 
figured date which I have not yet been able to read, 
but which looks like either 520 or 120. Inside the 

* HaJa Tunti^itu, i. l&B. 
t Hwui Tbsangi in tLe Appduiii to tbs 
I See the account of * h i ^ diseoTeiy in Priuaop'* Joumil, vol. tii. 
p. 
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stone box were found three cjlindricn] coekets of 
copper, eiNer, imd gold, each contniniiig a certain 
nuneber of coins. Tlie copper casket held eight 
copper coins} the silrer casket held seven silver 
coin.s; and the gold casket held four gold coins. 
On tlie lid of the stone box also there were four 
copper coins. The gold coins and all the copper 
ones, excepting three, belong to Kanerki or Ka- 
nishka himself; two of the copper coins ere of his 
predecessor Kadpkise^ Hieiimij and the third is of 
ICad^hizett or Knduphe^ KMran. The seven silver 
coins all belong to tlie lost 3 'earB of the Roman 
Republic, from n. c. 73 to 33, • and they serve to 
establish the period of Knnishka's reign in the 
latter end of the first century before the Chnstian 
era, 

?. At this time the Eastern Panjdb was governed 
by Milindu, Itaja of Siiknln or Sangnla, one of the 
most learned disputants in Iinlia. He had chal¬ 
lenged the Buddhist Arhats of Sakalu to argue with 
him, aud had silenced them ail. t The discomfited 
monks retired to liahkhita-talo or Rakshita-Tal in 
the Hemawanta region; where after a lapse of twelve 
years they were joined by the youthful Kagasena or 
Nagiiijurift, whom they persuaded to undertake the 
difficult task of coping with Raja Miliudu b argu- 

* Journnl doa Savam, FoTiHer, 1836, p. ?4. Tba Imtdd of 
Aetiuin witB fonglit in b.c< 31. 

t Turoaiv'e Pfill Aimiila, in Friiuep'a Jouroal, t. 533; also 
Cotoiwl Low. Jour. Ap. Soc. Bnneal, wH. 61 fl. 
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ment. The chnlleng^e was accepted by !N^iguseQ% 
nnd the whole body of nionka returned to Sngala 
which once more ‘^g^littered with the yellow robes'^ 
of the Buddhist Irntemitiei*. The disputation, which 
w'os held in the kingfa paloce in the presence of ten 
selected StJuiviraBy ended in ti»e immediRte conversion 
ofMilindu to Buddhism, and in hb ultimate ordinatioti 
os a monk, 

8. The teaching" of Khgurjuno extendefl throug^h 
the reigns of Milinclu of S4kala, and of KanUhka of 
Kashmir.* Bv hb influence five hundred Kashmir- 
iau Arhans «‘ere deputed to Tibet for the propaga¬ 
tion of Buddhism, and to the enthusinsin created by 
hi9 example must be attributed the contemporary ex¬ 
tension of the Buddhbt religion to the island of 
Java at the beginning of the Christian era, when 
twenty thousand families arrived from India.f The 
eonversioii of the Javanese to the faith of Sakya is 
attested by the numerous Buddhbt remains, which 
still exist on the bland. 

0. About twenty years bter, wben the sopbbt 
Apollonius visits] India, the dominion of the Poi> 
tbian Bardanes extended to the banks of the Indus.| 

* Ciomn, 'nbfttaa Grnmintir, p. 1^, state* tbiit tfiigij^uas wm 
bom i& iLf;, (Kt, Tbe Reja Taran^ni plaba* Inm 500 veor* after 
the deatb of Buddha, and ntnku biio a CDStclnpe>lWjr of the lado- 
Scjthian Kaiuahka. 

t Klaproth, in IVineep’s Ufieftil Tablet^ plaetiB thi* event hetweea 
the years 24—67, A.n. Raffles, Java iL 00, place* if in a-ik 10. 
The difisrence is ooJy a few jear*. 

t Philcwtnktiu, iL 18. Tacitus, Ann. xi 10. 
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A petty chief tin me J Phmortes rei^eJ nt Tiixila; 
niid a more |K)werlul but nameless sovereign pos- 
aeaaed all the country between the Hyphask and the 
Ganges. The whole story of this sophist’s travels ia 
so full ot fables that It is difficult to know what to 
believe and ivhat to reject j hut from the agreement 
of several passageSj it may be inferred that both of 
the Indian kingps were Huddhiats. llie Gongetic prince 
abstained from aiiimnl food, * and his Sages (that ia 
wise men, or Bawddkax) let their hair grow' long, 
wore white mitres on their heads, and had no clothing 
save short tunics. This is an exact description of 
the Bodhixativaf or upper class of Buddiiist monks, 
who throughput the Sinchi bas-reliefs are repre¬ 
sented seated in abstract meditation with long hair, 
covered by a low conical cap or mitre, and with no 
clothing save the kilt or xanghatL 

iO. JTor tlie next four ceuturies the history of India 
is almost a blank j and for this dark period we must 
be guided by the feeble glimmer of a few slight 
notices preserved by the Chiuese. From them we 
learo that the Vuchi or Scythian Toclu'iri retained 
their power in Korthem India until tile beginning 
of the third centuty of our era.f They abstained from 
wine and from animal food, and practised the law of 
Buddha. The prevaleues of Buddhism at this period 
is also attested by several classical authors, of whom 

• Plulostntiu, ui, 1A-S0, 

■t Until A. v . 302, S 99 ChtneM account of iDilia, in Pniuat’'s 
Jatutta], Vi. 63, 
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KlemetiB of Alexandria ia the most precise. Ke 
flourished from 180 to 230 a.d., when the power of 
the Yuchi was already on the decline. The Brahmans 
are ff n j H to have been w'orshippera of Heratles and 
Pan; while the [iSrAmanat or Monks) and the 

S(/ivqi (Sr/ma7i/i» or Hnna) were distinguished by the 
worship of certflin p^rami<lJt w'hich they believed to 
c o ntai n the bones of some God.* This is a most 
Accurate description of the Buddhist fraternities, with 
their adoration for Topes or Chaityaa, which coti" 
tained relics of Buddha, or of some of his more 
eminent disciples and followera, 

H. About a century later (a. n. 270-303), the 
learned PorphyriuH divi<led the Gym nosophists (or 
half-naked pljilosophere of India) into two classes, the 
JBrachmanes and Samaftai: the former being n family 
or tribe, the latter a mixture of all dassea.f The 
or S rum n tins shaved their heads, wore 
nothiug but a stO'le or tnntc, abandoned their families 
and property, an<] lived together in colleges outside 
the city wall's. Their time was spent in holy conver¬ 
sation, and at the sound of a bell they* assembled for 
prayers} for the monks no longer beggetl their daily 
bread, but each received his dish of rice from the 

* ZtjSoviTK omn nvof Orov# 

t Et Ivd* yaf wnrfivt *al fiTdl fiflTpit ram* itayorf*', i*. 

lh« Bndunwjs-bnt ef tlie SraniimM, Ii« »j«, « aim 

roS yiyavi AAX' ix rami wi iw 
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Ifing - Colonel Sykes* has already 'remarked the 

close Q^eement of this description with the ticconnt 
of the Ghiuese pilgrim Fa lliiuii who travelled 
through India just one century after the death 
of Porphyrins, But the details glveis by Por* 
phyrius become the more valuable, when we know 
that his own religion and philosophical principles 
were almost the same as those of live Indian Budd¬ 
hists. He balievcd in one Supreme Being; and held 
that “ llcason ” or liiteliect (UufWkn) w'ag superior 
to “ JJatura " (Dhartna); for by reason we are uplifted 
ton-ards the Ileity, while we are only degraded by 
our natural appetites and material desires, Man's 
chief object therefore should be to free himself from 
all outward and sensual influences. With this view 
Porph^-rins rejected animal food, and refrained from 
making material ofleringa to the Supreme Being, 
because all material objects ore unclean. like the 
Buddhist also Por{>hynus recognized four degrees or 
cloascs of virtue, of which the lowest was jioitticai 
tirtve, or the moral goodness accjoired by temperance 
ami moderation of the passions. The ne:it grade was 
rirtue, in which man has entirely conquered 
all human affections. In the third grade man is 
wholly influenced by lieaaon, and more and more 
resembles the Deity, until at last he has acquired 
such perfection that he becomes “ one with the one 

* Motei DU Aacipat India, in Joimal of tiit> Rovul Ajiiiaic 
docictj. 
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Supreme These principles have so much 

ID common with the doctrines of Buddhism, that we 
cftu only ncoount for the coincidence by supposing 
tlint Porphyrius must have possessed the most ample 
and correct details of the relig^ious beliefs and philo¬ 
sophical speculations which then prevailed in India. 
We need therefore no longer wonder at the ac¬ 
curacy with which he lias described the daily dis^ 
cipline and outward observances of the Budilhist 
monks. The learned Pagnu wsa in fact a European 
Buddhist. 

IS. The travels of Palladius and of the Thebfe.an 
Scholastikos only preceded the pilgrimage of Fa Hian 
by ti few years. The former, it is true, did not reach 
India j but he could have obtained much information 
regarding tlie Indians from the merchatits of Egj pt 
and of Pereia j mid he gives at some length the 
account of Scholastihos, who was detained for six 
years as a prisoner in the pepper districts of ^falabar. 
The result of his information is given in some imagi¬ 
nary coiiverflatloiis between Alexander the Great and 
the Indian Sage Dandamisj in whleh the Iiitiimi 
declares that “God, the great king, cause* injury to 
DO man j hut gives light, peace, and life, a human 
body and mnl ; ond that God wsna Im niaster anJ 
only Lord.'* This sage Daiidimis was tliercfore a 
mouothelatic Buddhist, as iudeed might be 
from his name which is evidently a compound of 

• C. P. Mnson: Artitk PorptijHiM, m Df, SmiibV Kb* 
BidgrnpLlcsl Dictionniiy^ 
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D harm a lit the Pikli form of Dh^ma* porhapo D&(t~ 
madkunif the receptacle of Dharrua^” 

13^ The prevalence of BuddhiaQi about this period 
ia further proved, by several passag^es in the Brah- 
manical Dramas and in the Institutes of Mantn The 
uncertain date of these compositions^ however^ some* 
what lessens their value as precise authorities. The 
Mfickhahfiti^ which is the oldest Hindu Drama now 
estnntj e.^hiblts ^^not only absolute toleration^ but a 
kind of public recognition” * of the Bauddha fnithj by 
the appointnietit of a Buddhist ascetic as chief of aU 
the Vihars of Ujain^ That virtuous city could not 
tolerate tren death qf till aFtimal” This play 
is ot later date than the Hltidu codcj^ for the Judge 
in the (Jth act quotes Maniif; and as Mann himself 
mentions or female anchorites of an heretical 

religionit is certain that the Buddhist faith 
still honourerl and Bourishingp when these works were 
composed^ There is internal evidence tlmt the code 
of Manu k posterior to the Ram ay ana and the ila- 
hubharata in the mentioii of lieroic poem 9 /^| which 

should be read at the celebration of obsequial rites in 
honour of ancestors j and in the allnsions to image* 
worship^l which is not mentioned either in the Ra- 

• Wilson'# Hindu Tb^tre, 

t The ^frickha^ti^ or Toy-cart," iicU Wii. Wilsoa^a Uimiu 
TlicAtre, i, 140 . 

f HoiUgbUiii'a Lav. of Mann, viii. 3ft3. 

\ llanghtoB'a L«i>« of Slanu, iii. E33, 

I WUhb. iVe&co to Viibou PutAs, p. liiL 
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m&yana or MahabhVirata. Bentley asalgued tbe Ra- 
muyniia to tlie fourth ceutury of our era^ and the 
Mah4bharata to the eightli century or even later. 
But the latter date is certainly too low; for tha 
Great War is inentioned in a copper plate inecrlptiou 
of a date not later than the iirst half* of the sbcth 
century, along- with the names of Vynsa, Parhsara, 
and Yudhisbtara. Bentley’s method of compression 
ts in fact too much like the Prohmsteau bed of Da- 
mastes, into vvhicb the larg-e were squeezed, and the 
small were stretched until they fitted. The composi¬ 
tion of the Mahabhtiruta cannot therefore be dated 
iatfi' than the beginning of the fifth century, and it 
should no doubt be placed oven earlier; perhaps about 
A. o, 200 to 300. The code of Mann is a mere com¬ 
pilation, filled with the most contradictory injunc¬ 
tions; but in its present state it ia certainly later than 
the great epics, and may be dated about a. J>. 400. 

* ThiA Hkhmbk uucrtptlon ii pmpertj qF CAptnin Elik 
The date ie tiiua itated: XfiUifam chatitr- 

dam —“written in the jHiTtw& liundred and foBrteen," Aj tht 
cluunctcirft nre ninidar ta thq^e nf ike Onpln i£iecriptiail% tbe dntii 
±9 tncHt prolmhlj of ths Gupta nr 910 + 214 = £13% A. i>. If 
of the Sikfl era, the date will he 7i -h S14 = SJSS, a. d. ; hot the 
eharocterB are nat eo old as of tho eorlj Gup^ inacTiptiDiid of 
A. 400. 
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CHAPXJ3K XII. 

THE GUPTA DYNASTY^DECLINE AA’D FALL OF 
BUBDHI8M. 

L At the period of Pa Hian's pilgriraagej the Gupta 
dynasty occupied the throne of Jlngadhtt. Their 
dominions extended from Nepal to the Western 
Ghats/ and from the Indus to the mouths of the 
Ganges. The family was estahllshed by Maharaja 
CtrpTAj in 310 a. u., which became the hrat j'eaT 
of the Gupta eta. This epoch ia not mentioned In 
the Allahabad insctiption of &Bmudi*n Gupta; but it 
is used in the Sauchi and Udnyogiri inscriptions of 
Chandra Gupta;, in the Kubnon Pillar inscription of 
ibkaadii Gupta; and in the Enin Pillar inscription 
of Eudhn Gupta. It is besides eepcciallv mentioned 
by Abu Hihiin/ who, in his account of Indian eras, 
identifies the Gdpta-kAi., or Gupta era, with the 
BALLAnA'KAL, ot em of Salabhiy which comnienced 

- Tbo Wartem Qliat* an odJed Saii,\6dn; and the inscriptipo 
on the Atkhnbnd pillnr n>»nl« &jnudi» Gnjita’a itifluenas over 
tbtl ocnmtrjr^ 

t M, Rflinniul : Fj^mirntn Ambea « Pemog In^ts reUtifa A 
rinde, pp. 133^143. 
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In A. H. 310. Tiieae ents are mentioned no less than 
three timee by Ahu Itlh&n; and each time he has 
identihed them as starting from the same date. But 
it appears to me that the most important of these 
passages must either be corrupt or obscure^ for the 
translation given by M, Helnaud makes the epoch of 
the Guptas commence from the date of their exter- 
mination f If this is a correct translation there can 
be little doubt that the text of Abu Bihan must be 
erroneaus; for we know positively that the Guptas 
were reigning during the fifth and sixth centunes 
of our era. But I will venture to suggest a different 
translation of this important passage, by which the 
error b got rid of without any alteratiou of the 
text 


bjit \j]p\ Uji JJ W J£S Jlf Uli 

ft! 

rp| jiiCi ui 4,1 

“With rqgard to the Ovpta £al (of era of the Guptas), thie 
Utkina Wu tliat of a wickiid^ anil powerful fainilj | 
tfcarnf e^rHnct f?itk tAfiiwfcvj; and truly liiybba waa tifter tiiom ; 
for tlia liegiunin^ of tlidi- era h tbe tlifl saiino oa (that of) tba 
tiolastl (uaiiiolj)341 of tba 

2. The underlined puissage ifi the orig’inal te^t h 
thiiB traimbted by Eeiiioud :* Et Tire qui port© 
leur nom esfc Tfepoque de leur exterminatioD ■” but 
" Frag‘iiijeD t% 143- 
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the literal tranalatian appears to be^ “ and then 
became extinct along; with their epochj” w^bich agrees 
with the version that I have g-iveu abore. The 
statement made in Heinaud^s version is so extra-' 
ordinary that, even without any direct proofs of its 
inaccuracy, I would have set it aside as errmieouSp 
The em of the Seleukidse began with the foundation 
of the Syrian empire by Seieukos; the Christiau era 
is dated from the estabiishment of Christianity* and 
the era of the Guptas without doubt commenced with 
the $ettlcntcfit of their ow^n dynastFor the Gupfasi 
os I have mentioned before, date their inscriptions in 
an era of their ow^n j which, thoug'h not so named bv 
them, vrm actually a Gupta-kdif and must, therefore, 
have been called such by the people. 

3- The direct evidence of the period when the 
Guptas flourished is derived from the Chinese. In 
A. n. 498, the ting' of Kapila w*os named or 

moon-beloved,^^ which is a synonyme of Ohandra 
Gupta, or moon-cherished." In a. D. G03, the 
king of India was named Keu^to, that is GutU^ the 
Pdli form of tiie Sanskrit G^pta. Lnstlv, Hwan- 
Thsnng* names Gve Princes of Magadha who 
flourisheit previous to the conquest of the country 
by Siladitya, bj the following order 


Lo-kia-To-a-ji-to, 

or 

Fo-tlio-khi-to, 

or 

Tli&'ka-Ui-klu -tOr 

or 

PkchJo-a^yi-to, 

or 

Fa-chc-lo, 

or 


^witka Oftpia^ 
^Ihkta Gwpta. 
j^dfadj/yoi, 
Vajm^ 


* JTo^kw-kij ApiKiailix. 
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4. Now (Jied between 642 and 648 (say 

in 045), and na lie reigned eisiy years, liia accession 
mast have taken place in a. d. 585, and his conquest 
of Magadlia uiny be dated about A>J>> COO. dhe 
chronology of the Guptas as derived from all sources 
will then stand thus * 



1 

JGuPfA 

EmA^ 

A.l>. 

1+ Gupta a *w«vp«4n»ap 


0 

312 



ai 

340 

• IIJ. Chanara Gupta 1st 


41 

300 

* IV. Saultdiia Gupta a * 

PardJtraytm 

> 

330 

■ V. Cha^pha Gupta 2uf» 


' SI 

400 

* Tf, Ku mAha Gupta «»a a 

3lah0tiira .a*.** 

in 

430 

^YIL Bjcan^a Gupta a.** 

ICramadiiyJi *•*- 

ISl 

440 

YTIL ... 

I^^raditysi f a«a * 

133 

402 

■ T\!^ Tt.TTTIlf A rS-JTP^ A _^ 


101 

480 : 

IT TjiICTA fi-TTTPT'A ^ 


IDl 

010 ^ 

TitT 1 \e 4 n i /ZtT’D'J’A .. 

HaliidUyU •aa«*a 

221 

010 1 

YIT V* a . . . _ ' 


i25l 

670 i 

Conquest of »mm*******m* 

asi 

GOO 


5. The stars placed against the names in this 

* The detefl obtHiDed from Tartoiie eounce# ora; For Chandra 
Gupta Vilciamiwlitj'a, 83 (Udaja|firi LuKiiplion), and 05 (SaDchi 
tnacHpltub), eqiuTnlfint to a-D. 401 and 413, from Joui outhoTitiBs 
i.p. 400 j and frum ChioeBe ButlmritieB a,d. 4S3—for Stnnda 
Guptft~hb death in 133, or a-o. 402, as *mted cm the Kubaan 
pillar; fw Budha Gupta 100, of a-u- *34, no giTm io the Eran 
pillur jiwHption. 
t Or LcikAiiitja. 
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table denote thnt coins bore been discorered of eneli 
of those princes; niid it is from coins nlone that I 
hn¥e ascertained that Baladiti a was named Naru 
Gupta. Tlie chronolog^ical table has been framed 
upon the following* data. 

Ist. The power of the Indo-Scytlilons did not 
befin to decline until the time of the later Hans in 
Chino, whose dynasty was only eatabiished in A. d. 
229- Doringr the latter half of the third centuiy 
their power waa on the decline, and may he supposed 
to hare been finally overthrown by Gupta in a. T>. 
SIO. There ore great numbers of g-old coins of Indo- 
Scj^hian ^*pe with corrupt Greek aud Indian legends 
which ran only be attribotcd to this dynasty, 

2nd. A short inscriptiQn of Chandra Gupta, at 
Udayagiri, is dated in the year 82; otid a second of 
the same prince, at Sanchi, is dated in the year 93. 
These dotes of the Gnpta ern are eqtilTalent to a. D, 
401 and 412, which agree with the Chinese date 
of A. n, 49S for llne-gni. But Chandra Gupta on 
his coins takes the title of mrarmditya^ and in the 
Agni Parana,t it is said that Vihraum, the son of 
Gadhampn, should ascend the throne of Malawa 
seven hundred and fifty^three yeora after the espio- 
rion of Clmnatya. This event I have already placed 
m B.C. 395, from which, deducting 753 years, we 

•Thi. « tb* date in Cbin«« ftEca^jit of tadiu, in 

P^n Jon™a, Vi. M 6 . bnt D» Oaign«, j. 45, 

t PnoHp'n Jotmiak iv. 8g3. 
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obtain A,D, 428 for the date of Vikrama of Malnn. 
Colonel Tod alao quotes n Jain inaeriptloii of Chandra 
Gupta, dated either In a> n. 870 or 400,* in which 
he is styled or “ lord of Ujain,” which 

was the capital of Mnlwa, Here then we have a 
Vikrama and a Chandra Gupta both hinge of Malwa 
at the same time; two statemeata w'hich can only be 
reconciled by supposing them to be the same person 
under dilTereut names or titles. This supposition is 
confirmed by the coins of Chandra Gupta, on the 
reveraea of which we find that ho took the titles of 
Vikrama and VikramndJtya. A cave inscription at 
Udayagirl of the Sam vat year 1003, or A. d. 1030, 
couples the name of Chandra Gupta W'itb the {dug' 
doTO of Vikrpnifldil^'a (FiArnmudii^ In 

the Haja Tarangini also it is mentioned that Miitri- 
gupta wms placed on the throne of Kashmir by Vikra- 
madityo, King of Ujain. According to my corrected 
chronology of the Eaja Tarangini, this hoppened in 
A.B. 480. The Sntmnjaya Mahatmyaf also places 
the third Vikramaditya in Samvat 400, or a. d. 400, 
From this accumulation of evidence it seems to mo 
certain that a Chandra Gupta, with the title of 
Vikramaditya, was the sovereign of hlolwa in the 
early part of the fifth century of our era. 

* See Tnunsacticiii Rot. As, 3oc., pp, 140-211, whoH Cokmel 
Tod, by Sonia iondTertanoe, gires botb 427 ond 4011 Saomt as tba 
date of this inseriptioi]. 

f Wiiford: Reseoiohiss As. Soo- Rangal, ix. ISO; uid Wileon; 
Resoiufvbes As. Soc. Bengal, xt. SO, not*. 
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Srci. The dote of Skonda Gupto’'s deathj which ia 
found upon the Kulmou PlUar, is the year 133.* 
!No era is stated ; but it must of oourse be that era 
which was used by the ** royal race of Guptas/' of 
which he is said to have beea boru^ niid which could 
only have been the Oupta-^hdlj or Gupta era. His 
death, therefore, occured in 319+133=452 a. D., as 
given in my table. 

4th. The date of Budha Gupta has been deter¬ 
mined by the inscription at £rQn,t which records the 
erection of a pillar in the year 105, or a. D. 434. 
An inspection of the table will show how well this 
date agrees with the period which most be assigned 
to Budhn Gupta on the authority of Hwan Thsnugj 
according to whom Fo-tho-KJU-TO, or Bitdka Gitpia^y 
was the fourth prince prior to Siladitya's conquest 
of Magadhn in a. n. OOO. The coins of Budlia Gupta 
moy he seen in Plate II., figs. 55, 57, of Mr. 
Thomas's essay on the Sah kings of Surastrn. I can 
confirm the reading of the legend which he gives 
with some hesitation as Budha Gupta. I procured 
five of these silver coins from a traveller at Benares, 
of which I have given away four; but I still possess 
sealing-wax impressions of them nJI, from which 
I have been able to recognize the engraved specimens, 
5th. The coins of Nara, Gupta Bdladitya are 
scarce. Of tw'o specimens in gold that have been 
in my own possession, I still have impressions; hut 

■ JouTtiAl;, tS, 37, 

t PrinMp'f HL 334. 
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the type may be seen in Fig. 93, Plate xviii. of 
Wilsoii’a “ Ariaiitt Antiqua." On the obverse, under 
the llaja's ami, b oTitten N’/tra^ and on the reverse, 
Saladihfa. The small silver coin Fig, 10, Plate 
XV. of the same work, most probably also belongs to 
Nnra. I read the legend:— 

Parama^hi Maja Sri Pf *b4*Gupta Bahulittfa. 

6, As the correct detennluation of the epoch of the 
Gupta dynasty is of the Arst importance to the 
relig-ions as weD ns to the political history of ancient 
India, it becomes necessary to examine the ehronology 
which Mr. £. Thomas, with much critical skill and 
ingenuity, has proposed for the Siih kings of Gujrat 
and the Ouptn princes of Magadha.* We agree 
as to the facte, but dlifer in our deductions. The 
facts are tliese:— 

Ist. The benutifui silver coins of the Sab kinrrg 

Cr 

are all dated in the fourth century of some unknown 

erii. 

9ud. The silver coins of Kuuiura Gupta and of 
Skanda Gupta are evident and undoubted copies of 
those of the Sah kings, and tfaererore these two 
priuces must have reigned at a later date than the 
lost of the Sah kings. 

7. In innkiug his deductions from thi^ facts, Mr. 

* See of tlin Kovnl Asiiiic Socioljt vtth **Oq tJie 

Dycmaty of tbe Sdih Kiogi of Suriblicnii Hj Ed^i'jiTd Tlioinaff^ 
Becgnl Civil Service j: d valunWe ronttibtKioQ to tij* 
tncietit lijfltorj of Inilifi. 
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Thomas has based all his cnlculatioos on M. Rei- 
naud’s translation of the passage in Abu Hifa&a, which 
gives the year 310 A.D., for the beginning of the 
Gupta era, and also for the Jinal emtinethti of tin 
Gupta dpimstp. In adopting this version of Ahu 
Bihim’s statement, Jlr, Thomas is obliged to search 
for some other epochs os the starting points trom 
which to count the dates of the Suraahtrn and Gupta 
coins. The earlier era which he uses for tliis pa im¬ 
pose is that of Sri Harshaj* which w as entirely un- 
knowTi until the publication of M. Remaud’s extracts 
from Abu Rihan. This era dates from d. c. 457j 
nnd the epoch of the Sail kings of Surashtra is thus 
fixed between 157 and 57 b- C.f 
8, Between the Siih kings and the Guptas, Mr. 
Thomas interposes the Indo-Scytliinns, whose con¬ 
quest he places in 20 b. c., and he proposes to count 
the date of Chandra Gupta’s inscri[>tion nt SdnchiJ 
from 78 A. D,, which is the well-known coniraence- 
ment of the Saka era. This will place the reign of 
Chandra Gupta in 78 + 03 = 171 A. D., and the reign 
of Buddha Gupta in 78 + 135 = 243 a. b., after 
w^hom there ia time for the reigns of a few- more 
princes before the asserted extinction of the family 
in 310 A. D. 

0. My reasons for assigning the Guptas to a 
later period have been given already ; and 1 will 

• Mjp- ThoKAs’a p. 43. 

+ See Mr- Thomas's p, 4S. 

I 8bb Sir. Thonue'e EUsay, p. 3. 
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now stnte RS biieHy jMSSible all my objections to 
Mr, Thoma.s’a chronology* 

lat. According to the Chinese historians, the power 
of the Iudo>ScythiRnB remuiaed in full force itntit 222 
A. D.; after which it began to decline. This state- 
DiEDt is supported by Ptolemy the geographer, who 
between a. d. 140-1 GO, osBigns the whole valley of 
the Indus, im:htdhi{f Sira*trt»e, or Surashtra, to the 
Indo-Scy t h iana. 

Sud. Sntnndra Gupta, according to the Ailahalmd 
and nhitari iiiscriptiona, was tlie fourth prince of the 
Gupta dynasty, and if W'e allow twenty years to each 
reign, Samudrn will date from GO to 80 of the Gupta 
era, or from 138 to 158 a. d. But in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, Samudra nveutioDa the Shdhdn’^h/iA 
(that is, one of the Saaaaman kings of Per^) as his 
contemporary, whose dynasty did not attain the 
throne uiitil a. d. 333; and ns in his account of the 
tributary and contiuered provinces he omits Magadha, 
Sur^htm, and Ujjayani, it has been inferred by 
daiiica Ptinsep, * and Is admitted by Mr. Thomas 
bimself, that these provinces must have formed his 
own proper dominion. But as Sirastrene belonged 
to the liido-Scytbiaus at the very date that ninst be 
assigned to Sainudrn by Mr. Tlionms’a citronology, 
we must either reject his scheme altogether, or con¬ 
clude, tliut both the ChzneBe historian and the .Uex- 
aiidrian geographer were in error. 


• JiiumaK ifi 
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thf, bbilsa toffs. 


3rd. The independence of the native princes of 
Giijmt between 157 snd 57 n. c. ia completely at 
rnrinnce with the Greek accounts of ileiiandeT^s con¬ 
quest of Sarwttutos or Sui'ashtraf between 100 tvnd 
130 B. C,, w'hicli is further authenticnted by the long- 
protracte^I currency of his coins Ot Baryg'iiEa or 
Barocii. 

4tli. The alphabetical characters of the Surashtmn 
coins* are so widely different from those of the 
Pillar nnd Bock inscriptions, and at the some time 
are so much similar to those of the Guptas, that it Is 
impossible not to conclude that there must have been 
n lon^ interval between Asoka and the iadepeadeiit 
Sdh kin^s, and an almost immediate succession of the 
Sdh kings by the Guptas, But Air. Thoroaa^a pro¬ 
posed chronology' e.^actly reverses this conclusion, by 
making the uiterval between Asoka’a death and the 
earliest date of the Suroshtra coins not more than 
sixty-five years, while the interval between the Inst of 
the Si'll] kings and the rise of the Guptas is one 
hundred and thirty-five years, or more than double 
the other. 

* Anatt^r eridcDCfl m &TDur -of the hitor date cf the Sih 
Df Gujmt id fumidbed bj the gBtewnj Inwiptiuiis (it 
These date in tb# ©nrlj part of tho first winturj of our em 
ICO) ; ftnii though they show the neftriMt approaeb tu tbo forms 
ef the alphabet, yet the latte? » oe?tamIj po^tcrio? to the 
ift.wiptiofW. TbU remit agreeji with the penod whirh I 
bate aasigaed to tbom, from A.n. (the beginniiig of the 
Indo^jihukfl decline) to a.d. dSD, the acceisioo of Bamudm 
Gupta. 
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5tlr. Tlio Author of the Periplus of the Erythraaii 
sen, nho lived bet^veeu 117 and 180 a* d., Btntes that 
aaeient dnichmas of Apollodotua and of Menander 
H'ere then current at IJun'ghza.* This prolonged 
currency of the Greet druchnias points directly to the 
period of the Iiido-Scythian rule; for though we 
have BO me hundred a of their gold coins^ avid ninny 
thoueands of their copper coins, yet only one solitary 
specimen of their silver coinage line yet heeu dis¬ 
covered. The Indo-Grecian silver probnhly con¬ 
tinued current until after 232 a. D., when the Iiido- 
Scythinn pou er begiin to decline. From this period, 
about 250 a. u., I would date the independence 
of the Silh kings, and the issue of their silver 
coinage, which was a direct copy in weight, and 
partly in type, from the Philopater drachmas of 
Apollodotus. 

0"AVe have thus a coutiuueci series of silver cur¬ 
rency in Gujrat for upwards of six Imndred years, 
from Menander's conquest, in B, c. 150-140, to Bndha 
Gupta's death, in about 510 a, d. From this period 
thick silver pieces of the same type and of the same 
value, but one half more in weight, were issued by the 
Baliibhi kings down to the Mahomedan conquest. 
Ill the more precious metal the coiimge of the Indo 
Sc>'thians was immediately succeeded by the golden 
dinars of the Guptas, whose earliest pieces are almost 

* IIud^D, Gi?ogf+ Min., a. 8 ?—““ Yirit, tente H&dninir 

Uarci <!t ATitonim tecitpoHbii#; ^ that between I t? and 18Q 
about 100 il.q. 
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exact copies of th* well-known Ardokro coins of 
Konishkn and his successors.^* 

10. The Linportaiice of eatablishin^ the correot era 
of the Guptas becomes oppareut when we learn that 
Chandra Gupta was most probably one of the last 
paramount Bovcreigrns of India who professed the 
Bud didst faith. The inscriptions of hia reign ^ which 
still exist at Sunchi and at Udayagiri, confirm the 
account of the coiitcmpora?^'' traveller Fa-Hiaa j that 
Buddhism^ though honoured and fiouriahingj was cer¬ 
tainly OH the decDnCj and that temples of the Brali* 
mans were riaing- on all sides^ The earliest inscrL[>- 
tion of Chandra Gupta is dated in 83 of the Gupta 
cra^ or a. 40L It consists of two lines carved on 
rt rock tablet at the foot of the Udayagiri MU^ which 
was intended for a longer inscription. There Is room 
for five more lines j and^ as no event is commemorated^ 
it is evident that the record is incomplete. The tablet 
ia placed to the right of the entrance of a cave- 
temple apparently dedicated to Surya^ whoso image 
is represented on each side of the doon^ny. Immedi¬ 
ately to the left of the cave there is a largo aito- 
relievo of the r^r^JAa: or Boor ten feet and a 

half in height. The inscription is partially injured by 
the peeling of the rock on the right hand; but the 

♦ ^ Priruep, in it 63®, ajid XXXVIJl. and 

XXX rX., in wkiek the jaiitadon is tlwh dcTdoptidj but t wnA 
the fir^t to point oat to Prinsop the" Boated Af^kra or ih^ 

IwSa^Bujihhn coins, which figujo ofitcrwajilfl heeaiutf the 
comBQR ruvense of the eadj Gapta coins. 
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dote is perfect, and the only part that is completely 
lost is tbe name of the Itaja who excavated the cave* 
A fac-simile of the inactijittoa will be found in Plate 
XXI*j Xo* 000* The followings is a transcript in 
Homan characters 

Siddham mmvatMure S3 Sramm-tnim tHkMmiafya 
pifmma-hhitttdniht MaMfdjaMicuANURA-QVvrA 
Jftilidr^a oii^OALEOApfifra^jr^j JifahAr^a vi^UNU-nisA 
MaAd (rdja * ■ • 

" Finijihrd in the jenr 83p on the Htb of the btight hulf 
of tEir montU of BWithiia ; [the mvd] of hitit^ bowing to the feet of 
die pammonutj, beiiuig«-receiTlQ|f, Syprente Muliiifajfl CaAKnmA- 
GrCTAp the grantbea of Mnhamjn Chao alio the Min of 

Miiharaja ViAasiC'DitoA^ lliLhanijQ (name oblitemted) of 
kuHikit:' 


11. SamMnika is included by Samiidra Gupta 
amongst his tributary provinces^* but unfortunately 
the tiame of its Raja is not given. The position of 
Sanokanika isj boweverj now placed beyond all doubt I 
03 it must have included Udayag^Lrij EbilsOj and 
Sujicbi. It is even posdble that SanaMnikm may 
have some opnaecdon with the names of Sanchi— 
Kaoftkhera. 

12. The Vaishnava faith of this p^tty roj'ul family 

■ Ali ftbaba d Pillar ziiAcriptiun^ in Prinsep** Jonmnl, fi 075, 
Tlio nnide of Cha^Hffa or ChoffHg necalb those of Kut] Eight Togh- 
liik^ and othoTH of iindoiibtorl Turtnr origin^ vt ^tronglj^ tbit oni? 
CAn ACiorticlj bolp aligning rEfci* petty fiunily to the f»do-Sc?tbipn 
atock. 
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is afion-n by the nil me of Viebim Di'Wj tJjc " filuve of 
Vishnu;'^ nod by the Vaishimva subjects of all the 
rock sculptures at Udaya^iri. The Boar Iiioarnation 
of Vishnu has already been mentioned. On the top 
of the hill there 13 a colossal fit^ro of Vishnu himself^ 
twelve feet in len^b, reposing' on the folds of the 
serpent Sesha or Anantaj the emblem of eternity. 
The worship of Vislniu, which then prevailed at 
t 7 dn 3 ’agiri, has been supplanted by tlmt of Siva j and 
the votaries of the lingairt have ocenpied the cave* 
temples of Vishnu. In the principal temple, now 
dedicated to Mabadeo, there is a native inscription on 
a pillar dated in the Samvatyear 1093, or a. d. 1030, 
in which the votary records his "adoration at the feet 
of Vishnu.”* 

IS. The second inscription of Chandra Gupta is 
carved on one of the railings of the colonnade of the 
great Tope at Sdnehi, It was translated and pub¬ 
lished by Janies Prinsep in 1837 ;t but its date was 
not properly' ascertained. Since then, Mr, Thomas 
has satis factoritj' shown that the Sam vat date is 93 ; 
but he has failed to see that the diij* of the month is 
likewise represented in fignnes, I have given a fac¬ 
simile of this date in Plate XXI,, No. 197. It reads 
S. 93, Bk6drapad(t 14 == “ the year 93 , the 14th 
(of the month) Bhadrnpndn.” This inscription records 
a grant of money bv" the paramount sovereign Chandra 
Gupta, through his local agent, to the Srdmanas of 
the MnJtA-ViMritj or Great Monastery at Sanchl. 

• Vttlinu-iiJWo'tiitvnin. t inamal, vt. 45S, 458. 
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Prinsep^fl tmuslation gives the general sensa of the 
text; but, in documents of thk kiudj it is always 
desirable to hove as Ikertil a version as possible* The 
opening lines especially have been much abridged; 
ftiidj, as they are thoroughly Buddhistical in their lan¬ 
guage, I will venture to giro my own tranalation of 
them. 

(la I>kAmma)d MahdmMr^ Ffajnj^dffvna 

hhatitmiraifAjfa paramapaH^a kri(ta g&rbh^a 

fffitAga sraTtuma-pttnffgavrdtafjihd^dry^a • 

To tho foUowers of J)karma in the Grent Moimstory, who, lij 
the pr^tlce of mofalhy, and hj deep metiitatioB on die ^ttribatea 
of wl^oii3 have sobdaed tbeir possioiis, and become dijh 

tinguulied for virtue; to the Sjramaniuj. of the venerablo fniEemity, 
pre-enunent in private religioiidi olBervuncoB (Avesatho)/' 

14, Projnd means wi34loia^ imderatandingj^ or 
more literally, “ foreknowledge-'^ The author of the 
A&hhi Sahosrika thus addresses Prajna:— 

"Thou mighty object of my worship! Thou 
Prajiid ! an the sum of all good qualities; and 
Iluildlift is the ^xfirM of the world. ITie wise make 
no distinction betw een thee and Buddha- He who 
devoutly aeiwes thee serves the TaikAgata also,”* 

The author of the PuJA*kand thus addresses 
Prfijmi:—I make sidutatioii to PraJnA-Pei^i^ who 
IS the PrajnA Ptiraaiit/i (Tran&ceudental \V iBdom)j 
the PrajmUriipa (muhilbrm), the Nir^rupn (formless), 
and the universal mother,’^ 


Hodgimtii p. 
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The author of the Buc}hana>ma)a olFere hk “ sahi- 
tatioQ to Pmjna-Devij froDi whom, iu the form of 
desire, tlie production of the world was escelkiitlj 
obtained, who is beautiful aa the lull moon, tlie 
mother of Adi Buddha."* And ag^aiii, “ Salutation 
to Pmjna Paramitu, the infinite, who, when all was 
void, was revealed by her own will."'! 

15. PraJ/id or Prtgnd Devi is deified Nature, or 
Diva Aatum, and the same os Dhannn, In the 
Sanchi inacription her supremacy is acknowledged 
by Chandra Gupta’s belief in the attainment of 
purity and the subjection of tlie passions by medita" 
tion on the attributes of Prajnd, The g^reat king' 
was therefore not an orthodox Buddhist, but a 
heterodox materialist, who held Bharma or material 
nature aa the first person of the Triad. 

IG. If James Prinsep'^a restoration of the text be 
correct, and I believe that it is so, Chandra Gupta 
was a most munificent patron aa well as a faithful 
follower of Buddhism. His gift to the Sanchi Tope 
for Its regular illumination, aud for the perpetual 
service of Srdiaunnj or ascetics, was no less a sum 
than twenty-five thousand dinars, or 05,000^ equal 
to two lakhs and a half of rupees. 

17. But the religiouB belief of Chandra Gupta 
does not rest solely on tlie authority of tliis inscriii- 
tjon ; for, according to the sacred books of the Jain a, 
the last Tirthankara Mabavira is said to have ei- 

■ Hod^Hoa.p. 12s. 

t Hod(r*oa, p. 126- 
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pounded hi9 twelve dreams to Chandra Gapta, the 
lord of Araiiti or tJjain.* 

18. The same story is related m the Buddha 

but the ilreanis are said to have been fourteen^ 
and to have been e.\pounded to Chandra Gupta, the 
monarch of Ujain, by Ilhadm Bhha Jruni. From 
this it may be inferred that the Prince was certainly 
not a worshipper of the Brahmanicol Pantheon; and 
os wejiave seen that he was not an orthodox Budd¬ 
hist, we may conelude that his heterodoxy n'as not 
very dissimilar from JaitiUm, which is generally ac¬ 
knowledged to have been a sectarian ofigpring- of 
Buddhism. 

19, But, if my chronology of the Gnptas he 
correct, we have the most clear proof of the Bud¬ 
dhist belief of Chandra Gupta in Fa Hum’s travels. 
The Chinese pilgiim left his native land in A. D, 309, 
and returned to it again in A. D, 415, His visit to 

or Piitaliputra,| the capital of the king¬ 
dom of 3Io-kie-thi, or Magadha, therefore took place 
in the early part of Chandra Gapta’s reign. He de¬ 
scribes the city as very large the people os rich and 
fond of discussion j but just in all their dealings. They 
celebrated Sdkya’s birthday annually by a procession 

* Thuuactiaiu Royal Anntie Society, L 311— Coloool Tod. 

t At p, dlQ of Ute sonio volume, ^tjyor Deli ia ai ne Atntoa tho 
Mac thiuif, on tha atitbority of the BiiddJta a Digambom 

Jaia work. 

I Ftt ia only tlw CbinoK tmmlaticui of the Sniukrit ptifrit, o 
loa, 

t fo-Aitv-At. e- Sivii, 
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of four-vrheeted caraj with little chapels at tlie four 
coruers^ each containing- a seated Buddha, witli 
Bodliisatwaa standing' by hitn. This festival still 
survives in the Rath Jdttrdj or annual procession of 
JaffanatUhj wliidi the crafty Bnihruaus have adopted 
into their own creed, because it was too popular to 
be suppressed.* 

20. At the time of Fa Hiau’a visit Buddhism 
was the prevailing religion of the Pnnjah, and of 
Northern India from Mathura to the mouth of the 
Ganges. Between the Panjub nnd Mathura, that is 
in Brahmavnrtta Proper, the law of Buddha was not 
held in honour,f But tliia w-as the original seat and 
stronghold of the Brahmans nnd their relio-ion; and 
Its except ion by Fa Hian is one amongst the many 
proofs of the pilgrim^s accuracy. Everywhere else 
Buddhism was honoured and flourishingj the kings 
were firmly attached to the law, and ahow'ed their 
reverence for the ascetics by taking off their tiaras 
before them. But at and at SAcrerd, in Oudh, 

the heretical Brahmans had attempted to destroy a 
sacred nettle and some holy Topes, The very at¬ 
tempt shows the increasing power of the Brahmans, 
and their confident hope of ultimate success! 

SI. Ill the Bhitari Pillar inscription, no mention 
is made of the religious belief of the first Chandra 

* See note 9 to chapter iivii. of Me. Laidtaj's tnuislotioft of 
the pilgrimQgo of Fa iliim; ani! die condudijip chapter of thla 
Toluin?. 
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Gupta, but hia son Samudra n’ould oppear to have 
been n atriet ob^rrer of tbe Yedas, na he is repro* 
sen ted offering: vast sacrifices to the ancieut elemental 
Deities, Indni, Varuna, and Yama.* In his own 
inscription On the Allahabad Pillar be is also com^ 
pared to Dbanudn, yaruiia, Indr a, and An taka 
tbat is, to the Gods of the four elements, earth, water, 
fire, and air. His son, the second Chandra Gupta, 
ant] his grandson Kumlira Gupta, are eolled wor¬ 
shippers of the Supreme Biiagavat,J whom Dr. 
Mill identifies with Krishna. But as the Vislinu 
Puratio, ivhich u'as most probably written in the 
tenth century,^ makes no mention of the w&rship of 
Krishna, although it gives a long account of his 
AiVtory, the Bhagavat who was worshipped by 
Chandra and Kurnfim, must be either Yishnu or 
Buddha. In his remarks on this inscriptioii, how¬ 
ever, Dr. Mill drops Krishna || altogether, and makes 
Yishnu the object of Chandra's and KumAra’s wor¬ 
ship. But as Bliagavat is one of the commonest of 
the many titles of Buddha, the balance of evidence 
still remains very much in favour of Chandra Gupta’s 
attachiaent to Buddhism, It is oven possible that 
Chandra Gupta may have professed Buddhism in the 

* PHiuepV JchuubI, vi, 5. 
t Prinsep's Jonnmlj vi. OSD^ 

I Prmesp^^ JoutdiJ^ ti* fi—pamma 

I PrinwpV Journal, i. 441—Profeaw H. H. Wilaon wy* midJIe 

of tJ]i9 C^nth -ecDturj. 
y Briawp's JouthaI,, 
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earl^ part of hia reign,* and Yaishiia^'isai in tLe 
latter part j for the dl^ereace between the two is 
more nominal than real. Indeed the mention of 
Vishnu himself would no more invalidate tlie Bud> 
dliistn of Chandra Gupta than the Tantric pictures 
of Mahadera and Kfili can disprove the present 
Buddhism of the Tibetans and It^pnlese. The 
exoteric or outward worship of Chattyaa^ and of 
statues of Buddha, no doubt remained unchanged} 
but the esoteric or philosophical speculations of the 
learned were continually changing; onJ the com¬ 
paratively pure theism and practical morality of 
Buddha w'cre first encumbered with the mild (juietism 
of the Vaishnavas, and at last deformed by the wild 
extravagances of the Tantrists. 

23, Skanda Gupta, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
ascended the throne of JVIagndLa about a. d, 440. He 
inherited the vast dominions of his famil}*, including 
the whole of Northern India, from Gujrat to the 
mouth of the Ganges; and though his reign w'os dis¬ 
turbed by the rebellion of a mituster, vet be left his 
kingdom undivided to bis successor. Of his rel^ous 
faith there is no doubt; for, in the Bhituri Pillar 
inscription,! ^ is stated to hove possessed a clear 
iumght into the wEdom of the Tontras.” The mys¬ 
teries of the Tantrikas were secret and incommunic¬ 
able. They to ugh t formulas of hicuntation and 

* Hid to ths Sflnelii CliAittji js dhted M, or 

*. o, 41S j ud we hoo* liiat bv wiu wagning so tale at* a. p. *30, 
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uwatic charms for the attainment of superhuman 
power. Thflj de|praiied tli© mateiia] worship of the 
rfiproductiFo poivera of Nature bj' a sensual aiici 
obacerifi mterpretation, iu which Siva and Burga, or 
their emblems the Ihigam and ^oni^ played a conspicu¬ 
ous part. One of their ordersj the KApAlikm, or 
** raen-of-skulJs,'’ has been well represeated in tlie 
Prabodba Cliandrodayoj * a native metaphysical 
drama. The speakers are a Buddhist mank, a 
lir<thB\an. mendicant, and the K^pulika. 

Buddhist; This man professes the rule of a 
Kdp&Uka^ I will ask him what it is.*’ (Goin^ up to 
him.) " Ho I you with the bone and skull necklace, 
what are your notiens of happiness and salvation ? ” 
Edjdtlika: "Wretch of a Buddhist! Well, hear 
what ia our religion :— 

With flesb of inen, wiih bnun ood fet well mteiinyd. 

We make gut grim bnmt oflhnaf;| broih our (bat 
^tiin cups of holy BndmiiLa'a akoIJ; and ever, 

With gni^ng drops of blood, Uiat iilenteoiu stream. 

From hard throats {juicklj' bj us is wenhipped 
With Litmao offerings nuet, our God, dread BhainTo.''' 

Brahman mendicaHt (stopping his ears): " Bud- 
dhUt, Buddhist, wliat think you of this I Oh I horrible 
discipline i" 

Buddhist .* " Sacred Arfiata! some awfttl sinner 
has surely deceived that man.” 

J^dpaliha (in a rage): “ Aha i sinner that thou art 

■ Phnsep’s Joiumal. n, 14—tnuialat«d by Dr. Mill. 
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—vilest of heretics, with tliy eh oven cronni, dreat like 
the luivest outcasts — uncombed one 1 nway with 
thee I” 

20. Tlie extPftvogtince of this class of Tuntrikas Is 
further displayed by the Kdpulika^s boost:— 

I call at iri!l tlio best of God% gnaat Ilarit 
Atid mad Bmbma: 1 ncitniLD 

With my £iolo voice cbe course cf atnra that wafidcj- 
In beaten's bright Vftullj the earth witb all Ita load 
Of monutniiiAj fields, and dtle^ I at will 
Reduce once more to water ; andr behold t 

I drink k up ! 

24. From this specimen of the Tantrika faith, it 
may be inferred that the cabtdistic charms and mystic 
incantations, added to the free me qf spiritvffus 
liquorSf induced an excited state of mind in the 
votaries that was hig^hly favourable to a full belief in 
tbe attainment of superhuman power. No wonder 
that tbe Buddhist considered such extrava^nce as 
the effect of delusion. 

25. But the Tantrika doctrines coutiaued to spread 
in spite of their wildness; and they at length became 
so popular that they were even earned into Nepal and 
Tibet, aud permanently engrafted on tbe Buddhism of 
those countries. Their success was, how'ever, as much 
due to force as to persuasion, for zealots are always 
persecutors. To Skaudu Gupta, therefore, I wonhl 
Attribute the persecution of the Buddhists mentioned 
by Hwan Theang.* Writing in the first half of the 

• F 0 -kM>g^ki, c. viiv, ante 12. 
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semtli century, the Cbiuese pil^'mn saj’s:—Not 
long' ago the king', SAe-^Afin^-Aia, wiio persecuted nnd 
sought to abolish tJie Lum of lluiidUu, tried also to 
destroy the stone which bore the holy iiupressioriB of 
his feel," As She^shang-Ma is not included by 
Ilm-fla Thsang amongst the five kings who reigneif 
over Atagnilha previous to Siladitya's conquest, ho 
must be looked for amongst the predecessors of Budlia 
Qupto. Of these, the only one whose name at all 
resembles She^thuuj-Ua is Shando ,* and as his Thii- 
trika zeal would nutumlly have led him to persecute 
the Buddhists, there is every probability in favour of 
the proposed identification. It is also not unlikely 
that the rebellion of Shancia Gupta’s minister may 
have been caused by his persecution of Buddliisiu, 
But the follower of &ikya recovered their infiueiice; 
and the holy stone, which She-sbang-kia had throwri 
into the Ganges, was restored to its original jwsitioit, 
where It was seen by IIwAji Thsang about a, l>. 042, 
2(J. The interval between tlie death of Skanda 
Gupta and the date of Bud ha Gupta’s pillar at Enin 
is onlj’ thirty-two years;* and os Uwan Tlisaiig' 
places io-Aift-lo-o-yl-to (perhaps L&k&ditiffi^ as the 
immediate prcdecesaor of Budha Gupta, a reign of 
about twenty-five years might be assigned to him to 
connect the series of the eurlier Guptas foutiil in the 
Pillar inscriptions with the later series record*;d by 
the Chlnesa pilgrim. In the Seoni copperplate grants 
tlivre is mention of Deva Gupta, a piirammint soie- 
* From I*} til 1(15* Anno tluplw. 
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reign * whose authority was nctnowledged by the 
petty Itajna of the Narbada, He must therefore have 
been one of the Magadlia d\Tiaaty ; and fie might 
eitlier be pbiceJ between the two series of Gwpt&s, or 
be identiiied with the first of Hwan Thsang's prineca. 
As Lo-km-io<i*yi-to is evidently some title, such as 
Lokilditya, Sim-of-lbe»world,’* similar to tliose 
which we know were assumed by other members of 
this dynasty, it seems quite probable that Deva Gupta 
and Lo-kia-lo-a-yi-to were one and the same person. 
y 27, The name of Jittdha GuptUf cherished by 
Budha," refers so distinctly to bis own faith that there 
con be no hesitation in classing him amongst the 
royal folioW‘ers of Sdkya. His pillar inscription ia ■ 
dated in the Gupta year 163, or a. D, 484; and I 
suppose that he may have reigned from about 490 to 
510 A. n. During this |>eriot], in a, D. 503, the 
Chinese record f an embassy sent by the “ King of 
India," named (that Is, Qutio or G-npta^f to 

the Emperor of Cbina with presents of crystal vases, 
perfumes, precious talismans, and other articles. The 
kingdom of India” is afterwards described to be the 
country watered by the Ganges and its affluents^ that 
is, Magadha as it ejdsted under the Guptas, which 
inclutled Magadha proper, and all the tributary pro¬ 
vinces betw'Cen tlie Ilimdlaynn and Vindhyan moun¬ 
tains. This vast empire was possessed by four Gupta 


• Prinsep’s JcKurniil, t. 730, MahMajodbinjo;" ibut Jn, tlia Kicf 
of Kings. 
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princes, tlie predecessors of Budba Guptn } and ibere 
is sufficient evidence to prove tliat swoy was 
equally cjEtensive. He is rnentioned by PI wan 
Tlisaiig^* amongst the kings of Magadka; he is 
called, in the Emn pillar inacription, king of tbs 

beautiful country si touted between the KMhidl and 
theJVbrmndfr/'f or Jiimnn and Narboda j and his silver 
coins are of the Gvjrai type of the Sdhs of Snrashtra, 
which was used by hia predecessors, Kunidra and 
Skatidn. Mr. Tbomas doubts the accuracy of James 
Prinsei/s reading of Kdlindi; but I can vouch for its 
correctness, as I have examined the inscription care¬ 
fully, and am now writiug with a fac-simile before 
aie. What Mr. Thomas calls the very legible r 
over the concluding compound letter is only the 
long vowel t. The name is perfectly distinct on the 
pillar. 

S8. According to Hwan Thsang, Budha Gupta 
was succeeded by Tlta-ks-ia-ltiu-tOf or Takta Gupta ; 
but his dominions must bare been conhned to 
Magadha proper, as we learn from the inscription on 
the colossal VarAha AvatAr, at Eran, that the para¬ 
mount sovereign ToTamAaa possessed all the country 
about BhupiU and southern Bundelkhaod not many 
years after tlie elevation of Budlia Gupta’s pillar j 
for the pillar was erected by Vaidala Vishnu, at the 
expense of his cousin Bhanya Vishnu, wliile the colos¬ 
sal Boar was set up by Bhanya Vishnu him self. Tlie 
death of Budha Gupta, and the accession of Toramtiiin, 

• Fa-hte^, A.ppenilcw. + PrinMp'i Jonrofll, Ti. (J34. 
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therf^fure both took pince duritjg' tim life'tluie of 
Dhuj>ja Vitibuu. But tlifirc must Imve been nn 
terval of some t’ears between the two erents, ns 
Dhaiiya’s elder brother, M&tri VisUnu, ivlio is uui 
even mentioned in tlin pillar inscription, htul since 
ud&umed the title of MaUitrnja, and was then dead. 
Dhaiiya himself tlien became regent, apparently to 
the young prince, Torumdua ; for, in another inecrlp- 
ilon from the Fort of Gwalior, I find ToitioiiiTiu 
described ua the son of Jliiti'i DSau, and llie-gnmdaoii 
of Matrikula, who is probably the some us Muti-i 
Vishnu. As the celebruted hill of Udnjaglri Is meU' 
tioned in the Gwalior iuacriptiou, there can b^ luila 
doubt of the identity of the tu'o ToniniAnos, and of the 
consequent extension of the priucipuliiy of Eniii to 
the banks of the Jumna. The reign of Toi'aniuua* 
probably extended from a. n. 520 to 550, conteaijKt- 
rary with Tukta Gupta of Mngadha. 

SO. From this time until the conquests of Stladit3'a, 
King of Molu a> iu the curly part of the seyentb ceii’ 
tuty, nothing certain is known of the history of India. 
Tukta Gupta was succeeded by Nara Gupta Bnladityuj 
liud he was succeeded by Vojm, who was reigning 
when Siladitya conquered ^lagadha. According to 
Ilwau Tbsangj this warlike prince “fought battles 
such as had ncrer been seen before,” and all the 
northern proviucea submitted to him. IIwan Thsaiig 

• Str. Priuinep nad Uiix kinf** name tts Tirnpimi; but I luive 
rsaminf^t tlio ioMriptiuii myself, ani ran sOito iwdiifi'ly dial di® 
luiiiic in Tvfvm^na. 
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TlsiteJ his court iti A. d. 043 j rmd from him* we learn 
that the kmff sent ati embassy with a present of books 
to the Chinese Emperor* This present proves that 
Siladityn was a folloiver of Buddha^ for none but 
Rnntldha iiorks would have been acceptable to the 
iiuildhist Emperor of China. 

30* At ibetime of Hwan Thsnng^’a visit, Buddhism 
was rnpjJly declining, many of the monasteries were 
ill ruinsj and temples of the heretical Brohmaijs were 
risinjT on oil sides- At Benares there were one btin- 
^retl heretical templcSj niiil tfti tliouiiaiitl hcretica who 
tt'n ralii pprtfl Iswfira^t while the IJauddhua had only 
thirty nionaeterief^, anti some three thouannd monks 
and their disciples. Deyontl the city, however, at the 
great temple in the Deer Park, tlicre u’ere nbotit 
fifteen hundred monks nnd d^dples | but altogether 
in this once holy place, where Buddha preached the 
law, there were twice as many heretics as Buddhists. 
In Kaliuga4 also, the faithful were few, and the 
heretics very numerous. But, notwithstoniling this 
spread of heretical opinions, the rulers of the land 
trere still attached to Biuldhisti). The King of Chi- 
chido, Jaj^ivati (that is, modem Bundellihnnd), was a 
firm believer in the three precious oties,^ Buddha, 
Dhiirmn, and Snnglm. The grant Silddityn of Malwa 
and Miigadlm was n Buddhist, and these two conn- 

D 

* F«hltir#*Aij Appendics. 
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trjea etitl the most emiuent in ladia for the study 
of Buddhism,* 

31. rrom ttiefifUi to the Bcventh ceotiiry, the de¬ 
cline of Buddliism was gradual and gentle; but the 
farther progresa of decay was then stayed for s tlmcj 
and tlie expiring religion, like a dying lamp, still 
burst forth with udcasional brighhiess, and its audden 
flashes of light threw a trailaient brilliancre over dio 
wide-spreading gloom. In the seventh century Bud- 
dlilani was propagated over tbo whole of Tibet; the 
magnificent stupa of SArnAthj upa'^ards of two hun¬ 
dred feet in height, was erected near Lenares; and a 
colosaal copperlmageof Buddha vvos set np, and several 
chilityas and vihfirs built by the great LaJitiditya 
in Kashmir.f But, from the eighth century, the fall 
of Buddhism was rapid and violent. New dynasties 
aroae who knew not Sdkya ; and the Tuiirs of Delhi, 
the Rahtors of Kanoj, and the Chandels of Mnhoba, 
succeeded to the vast empire of Sil&ditj'a. The rise 
of all these families has been traced to the eighth 
century; and both coins and iiiscriptions remain to 
attest their Brahmauicol belief. But Buddhism cou- 
tiiiucd to Unger in Benares, in Molwa, and in Gujriit; 
Olid was not finally extinguished until the eleventh or 
the twelfth eentmy, when the lost votaries of Buddha 
were expelled from the continent of India. Numbers 
of images, concealed by the departing monks, ore 
found buried near S&rnMh^ and heaps of ashes still 

* Appeisdke^ p. 392, 
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Ue scattered amidst the ruins to shoiv tlmt tbe monas- 
teries were destroyed by fire-* 

3i3. The full of Buddhism was a natural con¬ 
sequence of closing^ aU roads to salvatioiij save the 
difficult path which led from one g^de to another 
of the ruouaatic orders- 2fo loymau could hope to 
be saved; and even the most zealous votary must 
have felt that the standard of excellence was too 
lofty to be reached. Absolute faithj perfect vlrtuCj 
and aupreme Inowled^ej were indispensable; audj 
without thesey no man could attain Buddliahoody 
and final freedom from transniigratlon. Continued 
celihacyj abstinence;, and privation, were expected 
from ail who had taken the vows; and a long' course 
of prayer, penances and devout abstraction, w ere re¬ 
quisite before the votary could gtun the rank of 
Arhata or Bodlilsatwa. But as this was the only 
path to aalvationj people of all ranks flocked to the 
monaateriea—men crossed by fortune or disappointed 
in ambilionj wives neglected by their husbands, and 
wido^vs by their childrenj the sated debauchee^ and 
the zealous entbusiastj uU took the vowa of celibacy, 
abstlTiencej and poverty* In the early ages of 
Buddhism the votaries supported themselves by daily 

* 1 wrote this from mj own koowledg^^ m I onnde mJinj 

Mcarmtioni oronod SAm&tb k ^^lajor Kiti4Mi litu* fiM 

(1651) most fully cojifirmcd mj o|ii»ioii 1>J his 
caTotiozu In Uio some iifiig[liU<nirt<KHL Ho wHUm to me. All 

liftii bwn Mirked ami burned-prieita^ k-mplei, idol^ ih toge^ef ; 

for lu. lOEoe piAceSp booeBj iron^ wood, jmd itonp, w fouad io uga 
iDBSFe?, imd tliia hm boppenfd murf than once- 
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beg'g'iiig; but tbe pious geiieroaity of individuals 
fiad gradually nli«tiated the buest lands in tbe 
country for the support of the monnsteries j and 
the inns9‘ of the fieopk looked with envy upon the 
jtossessious of an iille multitude of monks. The rich 
dottiains of the monasteries attracted the notice of 
kings, and the dedre of possession vi'ns soon followed 
by its accomplishment. The jieople looked on un- 
moved, and would not defend what they had long 
ceased to respect; and the colossal hgure of 
Buddhism, ahieh had once bestridden the whole 
coiithieiit of Indio, vanished suddenly like a rniabow 
nt sunset. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

BUlLDrNG AND DEDICATION OP TOPES 

1. Tde following' description of tlic building nnd 
dedicatloii of a Tope ja token from the llnhiln’onao; 
niid chiefly from the iiccouut of Dutthtt^dminl'B 
erection and consecration of the M^ha-thuipo^ or 
'* Great Tope" in Ceylon, A eliort notice of this 
kind is necessary for the better understanding' oi the 
tnitiute details of the opening of the Blitka Topes, 
lind fot* the efi^ier cotnptehenaioii ot variGiis scenea 
pictured in the Siiucbi baa^reliefa. 

2, When nny or powerful person under¬ 

took to build ft Tope, be rftiae<l a pilkr ou the 
spot ioscnbed with a record of his iuleiitions; which 
piilftr was ftfterwnrds removed when the building' of 
the Tope wofl beg'iiii. The Rftjn Devfinfttnprivft;, who 
Iiefjiiin to reio^ in Ceylon in the yeor 340 
wislietl to erect a Tope on a spot coiiseernied by the 
tcuchmgB of Buddha ; but botng* wnrneil by the holy 
^rahendra thnt thie great work wvt^ reserve*! for 
Dutthugdiiihii| he content to raise a stone 

piJIor,* with an jnsf'riptiun recorrhng hw nieh* 
* p* P?- 
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who rei2116(1 over Cevlon between the 
years IGl and 187 B. c., removed this pillar before 
laying' the foundations of the Mahfitbupo,* 

3. It would seem that the Topes ivere usually 
built by forced labour^t for Duttbagfimini evidently 
made an exception in the case of the jlilalihtljnpOj 
for which be did not think it right to exact com¬ 
pulsory or unpaid labour. 

4. The foundations were formed of round stones 
(perhaps boulders), which were trodden down by 
elephants. Above these were placed courses of Bne 
clay, bricks, cement, kurumnda stones, iron plates, 
divine incense (brought by the iSr»maneragf from the 
Ilemawonta), phalika stones (steatite), common stone, 
plates of brass (imbedded in Kapittk^ gum which hud 
been moistened with the milk of small red cocoa'nuts}, 
and plates of silver (cemented with vermilion mixed 
in oil of acsatnum).;|: I have preserved this extrava¬ 
gant account aim ply because I tlilnk it probable that 
most of these particulars ma}' be partially true. 
The plates of silver and brass, and even of iron, were 
possibly only small discs j and the course of pkaHka 
stone only a single slab; each deposited in the centre 
of the building. 

5. Tlie laying of the foundation atone wna attended 
with as much solemnity as now takes place at the 
sonm ceremony in England. Hevered ones!" said 
the Mabdrhja, To-morrow, I will lav the featlval- 

* MahamaniQ^ p, IflO. f pp. 1GB lind 17^^ 

t p. IGG. 
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brick of the Great Chaitya y let all the fraternities 
OBaenihle thereand further, he proclaimed, Let 
all my people attend with offeringB for Buddha, aud 
with garlands." The road leading from the city 
to the Bite of the Tope was decorated; and on the 
appointed morning, the moon being lull, the king, 
attended by his' ministers, and accompanied by 
thousands of troops, with dancing and singing 
women, and bands of musicians, proceeded to the 
site of the MaMthipa.* On reaching the place lie 
made an offering of one thousand aud eight suits 
of clothing i which u'ere deposited in the middle, 
and at the four Bides, of the intended site, 

6, The ceremony was attended by numbers of 
Bhikshus from the principal monastic eatablishments 
in India j from Rdjagriha and Vaistili j from Benares, 
Sritvasti, and Kosambi j from Ujoin, and from the 
wilderness of Vindhyn; from Kashmir, and from 
Alasadda (or Alexandria), the capital of Tfona (or 
Greek eountr}' of Knbul}.t The king, encircled by 
the multitude of Bhikahns, entered the holy space, 
and, bowing with reverence to them, presented an 
offering of garlands. Then walking thrice round 
the site, he slntioned himself in the centre, and w’ith 
a pair of highly polished fdlver conipasBea pointed 
with gold, described a circle fur the lower course of 
bricks. He next placed in the centre eigJit gold oiid 
ci‘>'ht silver vases, and encircled them with eight 


* [L no. 
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gfold and flight silver bricks.* ArouiKl eftch brick 
be deposited one hundred and eight pieces of cloth, 
tind around the whole one hundred and eig-lit new 

•D 

earthen vaaea. 'flien takiugf up the eastern brick 
the king- deposit ed it a^in in a fragrant csnieat 
formed of tlie jessamine flow era ariiich bad been 
offered on the hofv spot. In the same manner seven 
mil listers of state deposited the other seven bricks. 
Then the kiii<r, hoiving' doa'u to the nsseiublod 
BhikshuSj ag'ain made ofFeringa on the four aidea of 
the site; and repairing to the nortli-^nst point, 
bowed witli reverence to the great Sthttvlra Phita- 
DAEisi, who at once began to clmut the Jfiya ttuingals^ 
“ or hymn of joy/^ which was uttered by Sakj'n at 
the moment of Ins attaining BuddhaUood.f 

7, The bricklayers were assembled by beat of 
drum; and the Rajah inriuired from the architect, 

In wlmt form dost timu propose to construct the 
chaitya ?'* Tlie architect, taking some water in the 
prdtn of his hand, dasiied it into a golden vessel full 
of water, and pointing to a hemispheHcnl bubble of air 
>vbicb stood for a moment on the surface, he said, “ I 
11 ill build it in this form.”J 

8. The relic'cbaml>er waa formed of six clouded 
slabs of stone {miffhinmnntt). One wne placed flat, 
four were arranged like the eldea of a box, and the 
sixth (which WHS the lid) was placed to the eastward^ 

• p. 17 Si. 

t cliTtji. IV, 7t uf vi^uaip for Uvmn. 

* JiitSuxn'aKM4t^ p, rr5* V p, 179. 
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In \he middb ol' this chainber was depo^iteil n 
g^uld^n bodkiAree^ and round it were placed golden 
images of Buddbu. Yitrious acta in tiie life of Buddba 
M'ere depicted on the aides of the chain herj wbich was 
illumiuated with rows of lamps fed with Been ted oil. 

0- On the evening of llie day of full moon the 
king Dutthiiguminij in a charint drawn hy four ii^hite 
horses^ carried the golden rdic-caaket on his head, 
surmounted by the canopy of dotnlwionj towards the 
Tops, The procession was headed hy the state 
elephant Kanduhy fully ciiparisoued j and the chariot 
was Burroundet] by men and women bearing vasesj 
hasketa of flowers^ torcheSj and Hags- Eiephunts, 
horses, and chariotSj followed in the procession; 
and the crash of nil kinds of voesd and inscruineiital 
music was so loud that it seemed as if the earth was 
being rent asunder-♦ 

10. On reaching the Tope the pious monarch re¬ 
ceived the tcHcs from the chief and deposited 

them in a golden casket* Then placing the casket 
on a throne he mnde his offerings to the relii^ J and 
bowing reverentially down, stood with nplifted hniids 
joined in adoration. He now dedicated his canopy 
of dominion (that isj the royal chatta) to the relics^ 
and ojEclnimed w itb joj', Thrice over do I dedicate 
niy kingdom to the redeemer of the worldj the divine 
leacherj, the bearer of tiie triple canopjj the canopy 
of the heaven!V hostj the canopy of mortals, and the 
canopy of eternal emancipation-'' 

* MahanranSi-^f p. 
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11. Then placing- the relic^insket on his liead^ the 
monarch presented more ofieringg, and, encircled by 
the Bhikshus, thrice perambulated the Tope; and 
mountiiig- the eastern side lie descended into the relic- 
chsmber. On all sides stood the arkatas with uplifted 
hands joined in adoration, while the tingf deposited 
the relic^osket on the golden altar. He next made 
an ofTering of all the royal oniameuts on his person, 
and for seven days inveeted the relics with the 
sovereignty of Littifto,* The ministers and all the 
people in attendance likewise made offerings of all 
the ornaments on their persons. Hymns were 
chanted throughout the night by the Bbikslius i the 
lid of the relic-chamber was closed by two 

acraji / and the enshrinement of the relic was cani- 
pleted- 

12, After this '^thousands of relics were deposited 
by the people above the relic-chamber,'!' and the dome 
was closed, and crowned by a square capital.^ At 
this time, w-bcn only the ehatta (or canopy) and the 
plastenng remained to be done, the liuja fell sick, 
and enjoined bis younger brother TUio to finish the 
Tope. As the Roja was at the point of death Tisso 
quickly covered the whole Tope with white cloth sewn 
together, and raised a cloth umbrella with a bnmbu 

* Or Ceylcm* p-190- 

f Mah4in?an*Cf p. IDS—tbotisikfliJ* of 
relics. 

I See tJae r&liC'Cwket in the Jihepe of & crystal Tope found in No. 
S Tope, at Bbojpur^ Bbte XXVT. See sIm tlw rwtorEtioa of ths 
^rest SinchJ Topei Plate Vf 11, 
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Jmndh on the eucuixilt ^ and then outiounccd to the 
king^ that the Tope wae Sniebed. The dying' monarch 
nas carried to the hoiy epotj. and laid upon n carpet 
opposite the southern entrance, where, after giizing 
with delight on tlie Tope, ha breathed his last. The 
pinnacle and the plastering of the dome, and the 
enclosing parapet wall, were all completetl by hia 
brother SaddJMisso who succeeded him on the throne 
of Ceylon, 

13, About one liundred and twenty years after¬ 
wards, between 10 and 9 n. C>, the llajji 

festooned the great Tope with garlands of jessamine 
floWei'S from top to bottom, and fixed flowers in tbe 
intervala by their stalks- He next covered the 
Cliaitya with a paste of red lead, one finger thick, 
and studded the paste with flowers. He then buried 
the whole chnitya, from the steps at its enclosure to 
the top of its pinnacle, in a heap of flowers; and 
Jaatly he wbite-whashed it with oyster-shell lime, and 
studded it over with a net-W'ork of pAivdla stones, and 
fixed golden flowers, of the size of chaTiot-wheela, In 
the interstices. He likewise added two coniicea,* or 
copings, to the basement of the building. 

14, Between tbe year 21 and 30 a. d., the Raja 

Amandtigdmini erected another on the pin¬ 

nacle of the Great Tope, and added copitiga to the 
base and crown of the dome. Images of the four 

* ifoAoTrano, pi 311-915, 

i MaAamsisM^ p, 2Sl^AaltadhiekaUM, m " Cbatta-aboTe- 
tiliaUa," See the Suichi CJiaitjii No, 1. 
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Buddhii& were pregeiiteJ to tlie Great Tepelij Rnjtv 
Waiabho who reig-iied from rtft to 110 A, d. And 
liifltlyf Rnjti Sirinag-O, between the years IHi and 
500 A. D,, gilded* the chatta of the MakAthupOf and 
iniierted getiis in the centre of each of the four 
emblems of the sun.”! 

10- TIvia account agrees so closely w ith the present 
state of the great Suuchi ehaityn that It might Iw 
taken as an actual description of that building- The 
hetnispherical form, the sfjnare crown, the chattu 
above chatta, are all the same, and there are also the 
same statues of the four Buddhaa, and the same 
“ emblems of the sun” over the four gateways. 

10. la the MaMthupOf the relic-chamber was 
placed low down in the building, for the king had to 

descend ” into it to deposit the casket. But ia the 
ThuiHtrtimOy which was built by DeTilnampriya about 
540 tJ. C., the chamber was excavated kuee deep Oii 
the summit of the dome for the reception of the relrcs.J 
This agrees with the position of the chamber in the 
great Tope at Sonari. 

17, Lastly, the ground was consecrated by the 
Bhikshus with the performnnee of vposatho and other 
rites, after the boundmy^ had been marked out by tli« 
king in procesaion with a golden plough drawn by 
two state elephants. § This eeremon)'' was performed 

• /IfaAaiwitJo, p. 020. 

+ p. ** foitr siinr^/* 

I p, 104r 
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mill the earoe displtty which hiVA olready been de- 
scribeiliD the processioD of the relic-eaaket. 

16. But thiii account ileacrihes onlj the older felnd 
ofTope^ which ime a eirnplc hembpherej auch as the 
g^reflt Chflityns at Sunchi and ut Sntdhamj and which 
probably date as hig-h as the middle of the sixth cen- 
turv before 0nr era^ The ne.xt in point of antiquity 
are the Topes aroimd BhilsOj vi'hicli contain the relics 
of Asoka^s tuissionariesj and of the venerable Mog^ali- 
putm, who condneted the proceedings of the Third 
Synod. In thescj which were built in the end of die 
third century before Christj the dome ia raised a few 
feet above the basement by n cylindrical plinth. The 
third class of Topes are those represented in the 
Sanchz bas-reliefsj which date between 10 and 37 A-1>- 
In these the lieiuisphere la placed on a plinth of equal 
heightj ftO that tJic centre of the dome is the centre of 
the whole bnildin^. Six representations of this kind 
of Tope occur amongst the Sinchi hns-relicfej of which 
one is on the southern goto of No^ 2 Topej ond 
another on the sourherri gate of Tfo* 3 Topc.^ 

10. The crv&tal Choitya discovered in No- 3 Tope, 
at Bliojpur, is also of the same ahape; and I am 
therefore inclined to attribute the erection of that 
Tope to the beginning’ of the Christian ero^ The 
Topes in Affgbanistan are mostly of this shape* In 
the latest Topes^ of w'hiclt Snrmith, near Benar&f, is a 
magnihceiit apecimeni the plinth is equal in height to 
the diameter of the hemisphere. Two flpecimeria of 
* Fnr two of those Tt^pei Plate fJ!., t mH 
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thiA kind are given in Plate JII.}froiu the amall dedi¬ 
cator}'' Topes now lying in the enclosure of the Great 
Sail chi Cliaitya^ 

20. From these remarks it is e^ddent that the age 
of almost every Tope may be obtained approximately 
from its shape i the most oncieut being a simple 
hemisphere, and the latest a tall rotmd tower snr- 
niouuted by a dome. 
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CHAPTER XIV: 

3 an CHI TOPES. 

h The mioA] villag-^ of Siliiolii U on low 

riiige of n ^nilstone lilUj on the left benk of the 
BetwOj obout hve [niles and a half to the south*west 
of EhUsa^ and twenty miles to the north-oast of 
Bhup^U. The bill is flat-topped and iaokteci, with n 
steep cliff to the eastward ; and to the westward an 
easy slope covered with jnngul at the foot, and near 
the top broken into stejis by horizontal ledges of 
rock. 

2. The general direction of the hill ls froin north in 
south, and its whole summit is covered with mins. 
But the principal hiiildings that now remaEii CH^enpy 
only the middle part of the level top, and a narrow 
belt leading down the hill to the w'cstward. The 
summit itself has a gentle slope in the same direction 
with the dip of tlie strata j and the level of the court 
of the great Tope is some twelve or fifteen leet below' 
that of the mined viliar and temple on the costern 
edge of the precipice. Tlie liill^ which is about three 
hundred feet in heightj is formed of a light reil sand- 
stoiie, hard and compact In texture, but subject to 
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spUt. This stohe has been nsed for nil the Topes and 
other buildings where mere hardness And durability 
were required j bat for the colonnades and sculptured 
gateways a fine-grained white sandstone was brought 
from the iTdayagiri hill^ three miles and a half to the 
northward. 

3. Tile group of Topes at Sikncbi is represented in 
Plate IV. The Topes are numbered from 1 to XI, 
and the other objects are described in the plan. Of 
these the most remarkable is a large stone bowl, now 
lying on a small mound between the two principal 
Topes. The interior dimensions of the bowl are- 
diameter, 4^ feet; deptli, .feet. The thickness at,, 
top is ^ inches, at bottom IS inches. The size of this , 
bowl agrees so closely with that of the golden Fessel,* 
in w'hich Asofca despatched the cutting" of the 
great Bo-tree to Ceyloii, that it seems highly proba¬ 
ble the S^nchi bowl must once have held a sacred 
tree. Indeed I feel inclined to go even farther, for I 
suspect that this bowl once held the holy nettle which 
Buddha himself had bitten off and planted. Bat this 
depends upon the identification of iSd«c/ti with the 
Sh4-chi of Fa Hian, a point whlcb I will now 
examine. 

4. On leaving or Kano}, Fa Hian pro- 

ceetied about twenty miles to the opposite bank of the 
Ganges; and from thence, he Bays, '“ten ^(3001 to 

* JlaAaKaittti, pp. Ill, 119. A^qkn'a tiuc wu nine cubitt in 

eircamtemiK, threti eubiu la distnet^rj ^ro cubit.* in depth, imd 
ei^ht friigen in ihickuesti. 
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tlie south-west you come to the great Icingdom of 
SM-chi and ^^theiiccj proceeding south to the di&* 
taiicfi of jeight yojiirvtf you arrive at the kingdom of 
AVifr-jfl'fo, and the town of Sh^-toei" {Ajudhya, or 
Audh), There is a difficulty ia tliia part of the route 
which (I agree with Mr. Laldla^"* in thinking) can 
only he CEplaiaed away on the supposition of a mis¬ 
print in the French edlrionj or an error in the original 
Chineae. Ajndhya is ahnoat due past from Kanoj } 
and the direct distance is much more than eighteen 
yi^atis. IIwan Thsang is silent regarding Shiichi^ 
although he travelled over this part of the country, 
and describes it in detail; besides which we know of 
no place of Buddhist celebrity betxveen Kanoj and 
Ajadbja. On the other hand, we have the absolute 
identity of the names of Shd-chi, and Saiiclii or 
Sachi,f and tlie knowledge that Siinchi was a large 
Bauddha establishment, as a'ell as the capital of a 
kinc^dom, at the time of Fa Sian’s visit. The south- 
westerly direction is correct, but the distance should 
he about fifty instead of ten. 

5. The name of SnncLi, or Sachi, is most probably 
only the spoken form of the Sanskrit for I 

find the term Sdnii-^anghatn (the Sfiuti community) 

• Fif-Jitpe~ki, c, lii. note 2—-ilr. LaitUav't trsnoiDtiaii. ft in im- 
pcnaibla to mncetva that imj kingdoin, u Fa Hiaa calb 

Slificlii, cMuld have interratusd between the kingdoioe of SamkuH 
■nd KosJa. or tha present irainpuri and OuJi- 

t Sm Jonrfwl Am. Soc. Bengal, ffol- iTii p. 74e, The name » 
alivaje wrilU'Q S&lfhi by ray brolier. 
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used in the inscription on the Bouthern pillnr of thn 
Great Tope.* The Chinese also tronscribed sAnti 
by sA^hi ’ for they stiy that it sig'niiies ** silence, 
repose.” t This proves the identity of the names ; hut 
□ntil the origrinal te^t of the Fo-kne-ti has been re- 
e.Yn[Dined, notliiiig' more can be insisted upon than 
the probability of the identihcntiou. 

ti. The story of the nettle is thus told by Fa Hiaij. 
“ On leaving* the town of Shn-cAi by the Soutbcm 
yon hml to the East of the road, the place 
where Po bit a branch of nettle and planted it in the 
ground, nds branch sprang up and grew to the 
height of seven feet, and afherwanla neither increased 
nor dimijiished. The heretical Brahmanfl, fired with 
envy, cut and tore it to throw' it away j hut it always 
spiang up again in the some place.” 

7* Ihe present village of Sfinchi is situated on the 
low spur connecting the Tope-hill with tTie Knna- 
khera-bill. The village ia now very small; but the 
nuiiieroufl mins scattered over the hiil between Sauclii 
and Kauakhera prove that there has once been a 
larp town on this site. At the time of Fa Ilian’s 
visit it was one of the principal places in the king¬ 
dom of Sanakanika, On leaving it by the South 
gate, the road led (as it does new) along the foot of 
the bill; and the great stone bowl was therefore to 
the easttvnrd, as described by Fa Hian. 

* I’lati) XIX. fic. 177, for this indcrifaion, 

i ^Vii, EiotJi 17. 
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No. 1 Topk.—S ipfcni, 

8 . Ttie great Si'mchi Tape is situated on the 
woftteni of the hiU- TJjo groaud has once been 
cnrcfully levelled, by cutting away tbe surface rock 
on the east, and by building op a retaining wall on 
tlie west. The court {as it now eikts) averages one 
hundred and fifty yards in length, and is exactly 
one hundred 3 'ards in breadth. In the midst 
stands the Great Cfaaitya, No. L,* surrounded by a 
massive cotoiiuade. The bald appearance of the 
solid dome is relieved by the lightness and elegance 
of the highlv picturesque gateways- On all sides 
are ruined templeSj fallen columns, and broken 
sculptures: and even the Tope itselij which had 
ttithstood the destructive rancour of the fiery Salvas 
and the bigote<l ilusnlmims, boa been hall-ruined by 
the blundering excavations of amateur antiquaries. 

0 . In the north-east, south-east, and south-west coi^ 
uersof tlie court there ore small ruined Topes, marked 
Xos. 6 ,fi, 7 in the plan, Tlatc IV. In the south there 
is a small temple of middle age, and an old Chaitya 
temple with lofty square columns. The seraiclrcnlar 
eml of this temple was first traced by my brother, 

* ** Tlioro id 4i item muni! of stlier dfljiv 
Ftrm M n fartrea# witk iti of itoii*i 
Such iia fin anuj^a baSt-vl itrecgth *Ji!layp, 

Staniliu^ vi\h Wf it* l^ttScrnf'nlufilouPi 
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Captaia J. D. CujiriJng'liaiiij* uud afterw'arJs raDfe 
leiaurely by JJeut. Miiistiyj who made an e.^cavation 
an the supposed site of the Chnitya, and was re¬ 
warded by the discovery of a small chamber coiitain- 
itig- a broken steatite rase, 

10, TJie great Tope itself la a solid dome of atone 
and brict, 100 feet ia diameter, and 42 feet iu heiglit, 
epriuging from n pliutli of U feet, with a projectioa 
of 5^ feet from the base of the buihliag, and n slopa 
of 2 ^ feet- The plinth or basement formed a terrace 
for the perambulation of worshippers of the enshrined 
relic; for,on the ri^ht pillar of the North Gateway 
there ia a represeiitatiou of a Tope and of two 
worshijipcra walking round it,t with garlands in 
their hands- The terrace was reached hy a double 
flight of steps to the south, connected by a landing 
ten feet aquare,:f 

n. The apex of the dome was flattened into a terrace 
34 feet m diameter, surrounded by a stone railing of 
that style so peculiar to Bauddha mounmeiits, that 1 
will venture to call it the "Buddhist Bailing." 

Aad with twe tboDwaad juts of iyy uiown, 

Tlie garland of where waTo 

Tbo green leaTcs, over dl by Time oVrtbnjwn- 
Wbftt WJ15 tbia tower of atrangth T Witbin its care 
W'lmi tnuaure lay oo locked, m Md? A /vrvtit't grave." 

BvROff; ChiJdt llitroldt 

• Journal As, Soe. BeagiJ, arii. I'laie XXVII / 
i Sm Plate XITI. 
tS» Plate VII r 
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Many of the pillars of this colonnade are now lyin^ 
at the base of the monument j and several portions 
of the coping- or architrave prove that the enclosure 
was a circular one. TIjc inscriptions Nos. 173,174, 
175, and 170, ore taken from the fallen pillars of this 
colonnade. The pillars ore 3 feet 4 inches hijrh, 0 inches 
broad, and 7^ inches thick. They are of the same 
pattern as those of the lower enclosure, and in fact 
of all the enclosures of BuddJiist Topes throag-hout 
India * I counted nearly forty of these pillars, hut 
several must be buried beneath the mbhiab of the 
destructive excavation made by the amateur anti¬ 
quaries in iSSS.-f As the spaces between the pillars 
were, 00 nearly as can now be ascertained, about one 
foot, this enclosure would have required exactly sixty- 
one pillars. 

IS. Within the upper enclosure there woe a square 
altar or pedestal surrounded by pillars of tbo some 
description, but much taller, some of which are still 
ly'itig on the top of the dome. In 1810, when Cap¬ 
tain Fell visited Silnclu,:J: these pillars were all th^e j 
but one of the corner pillars Is now lyin^ at the hose 
of the monument to the north-west. It is proved to 
have belonged to a tq^nrt enclosure, by its having 
faces at right angles to each other with two rows of 
mortices for the reception of the ends of the stone 

* See Piftte# Vir., LX., XXIIL, and XXVin.,f«r ipediaaa* 
of oncloaurca, 

t Pruieep's JAumnl, iv. 71S. 

\ PriDHp'a Joarul, uL 490. 
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roils- The projecting' cornica of this altar or |iedrslul 
is restored from the uumeraus representations of 
Topes amongtst the bas-reliefs of the gnteways- The 
cujioln or umbrelia-pinnaele is restored from existing 
Irngments g'uided by the design of Topes Just men- 
tioiieil-* One piece is now lyrng" on the top of the 
dome, and another at the foot of the breach- This 'j 
cupola was 0 feet 6 inches in diameter, and feet d 
high. It ia hollowed out underneath; and abo.vfi it 
has a mortice B inches deep for the reception of a staff 
of a second cupola, such as we see represented in the 
bas-reliefs. 

13- The total height of the building' including the 
cupolas must have been upwards of one huudreil 
feet. 

14- The base of tlie Tope is surrounded by a 
massive colonnade, 144^ feet iu diameter from west 
to east, and 101| feet in diameter from north to 
south. This enclosure is therefore elliptical; the 
greater diameter exceeding the lesser by 7 feet. By 
this oirangement a free pssage is obtained round tlie 
southern staircases, and a greater breadth at the foot 
of the ascent. The breadth of the cloister on the 
north-west and north-east eidea averages 0 fret 
7 inches, the several meaaureiDents only differiug by 
a few inches. From east to south the cloister in¬ 
creases rapidly in width; the breadth at the east 
being only 9 feet 11 inches, and at the foot of the 
bUiii'i-ase 13 feet 8 inches. I’he elliptical form is 

• Bjfe iwo •ijMciouDs in PlMi Ilf., fi'rs. 1 m(1 ' 2 . 
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sJion'ii distinctly in my brother's plan,* although be 
does not mention it in but description. 

15. The pillars of thia colonnndc are 0 feet 10^ 
inches in height, with nn average tbickness of 1 foot 
10^ inches. The front and back of each pillar hare 
three fucea \ a middle one, 0^ inchca iti breadth, aud 
two aide ones, slightly bevelled, each 0^ inches broad. 
The pillars are let into the ground from IS to 18 
inches. The interval or inteiHcoImnniation is 2 feet 

inch. 

18. The rails are three in number witli intervals of 
4 inebes. £lach rail is 2 feet inch long, and the 
same broad. Tlie section is formed of two inter¬ 
secting circular segments, a-ith a double versed sine 
of 2^ inches, which forms the thickness of the 
tnil. The mortices in the pillars are of the same 
section ns the rails, and are from 3 to 4 inches in 
depth. 

1?. The architrave or coping is formed of long 
solid blocks rounded at top, each 3 feet 3 inches in 
height, by 2 feet I inch in thickness. Each beam 
spans two iiitorcolumubtiona, and has three mortices 
for receiving the tenons of the three pillars. Some 
of the beams are connected together h 3 * tenons aud 
mortices, and others hy stone joggles. 

18. A view of thb rctnarhable stone-railing is 
given ill flnte IX,, which allows the general dis¬ 
position of the numerous inscriptions. The st\'le is 
evidently chamctcristic and conventional, ns it ts 
* Jourtml As. Sw. Btajiffit, xvii. Pliite XXVItr. 
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found udierever the Bauddha relrgioii prevails,* ** Jt 
is in fact so peculiar to Buddhiam that I have ven~ 
tured to name it the Buddhist railing.’' This pe¬ 
culiar railing is still standings around the prmcipnl 
Topes at Siinchi and Andher} and some pillars and 
other fragments are shill lyincf around the <*Teat 
Topes at Somiri and Satdliiira. The same roiling 
was placed around the holy Bodhi Trees^f and the 
pillars dedicated to Buddha,:^ The balconies of the 
City Gatesj^ and of the King's ralacej]] were en- 
cto^d by it. It formed the bulwarks of the State 
BargeIt was used as an ornament for the capi¬ 
tals of columns, as on the northera pillur at SancM ;•* 
and generally for every plain band of architectural 
moulding. At Shnehi it is found in many places 
os an ornament on the horizontal bars which sepa¬ 
rate the bas-reliefs from each other, 

10. The Siinchi railin'^ has one entrance at each 
of the four cardinal points; as represented in the 
plan in Plate IV, Each entrance is covered ia 

* e» less tlum hEeo speciEiiaas of this kind of n^lingf were 
found umongvt the Bkils^ Tope?^ aU of whicli d^soiibed in thu 
folluwiDg In Plato IX. % 1 hnvo oddod n speciiuKD 

fforo tlw DipiddluDA Mound at AinaruvaUj for tlie 
mu of wldeli »o FHjisep's Jiimraal^ vol+ vi. Plaj^ 
f See eoiuflj in Platen XXXL and XXXIL 
I See Plate X-XXJ. Eg* I, aud Plata XXXff, 5g. I K 
I Bos^rdlef at S^bi^ Eodtom Gatswtijj Pl&to XV* 13« 

3 Pa5-relii^f of Bo^cem Gateway—PeTguadqu^a IlJuaQtiCioiis- 
T Dort-reJief i^f WiiAtent Gatewujp Left PI llari Iimor Face^ No. f IK 

** Sefl Plate X* 
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front, nntl to tlie left (jia seen from the outside), by it 
abort rftiliiig' of the some style. In after timea 
ftuotber short railiiigf was ndded to the right of etieh, 
and the entmiice was chnnged to the front through o 
lofty gntew'ay. 

SO. These four gatewuj's are the most picturesque 
and valuable objects at Shnchi, as they are entirely 
covered with bas-reliefs rejiresenting various donxestic 
scenes ami religious ceremonies. £ach gateway is 
formed of two square pillars, 2 feet 3 inches thick, 
and 13 feet 8 inches in height. The capitals of these 
pillars vary. The pillars of the western gate have 
each four hum an dworfs j those of the Boutberti gate 
have four lions; and those of the other gateways have 
four elephants surmounted by their riders. The 
height of the capital is 4 feet 0 inches. The total 
height of the gateway is 18 feet 2 inches, and its 
breadth is 7 feet 1 inch. 

21, The pillars are crowned by an architrave 10 
feet 0 inches in length, with an arched rise of 4 
inches in tlie middle, and a projection of 4 feet 5 
inches on each side, Tliesc projecting ends .ire 
supported by brackets, each formed of the stem and 
foliage of a tree, beneath w'hich is a ndcAnt, or 
dancing woman. The style of hair and the peculiar 
heaxl-girdle of these female dancers, is so much like 
those of some of the Tibetan women of the present 
day, that one is naturally led to trace them to an 
IndO'Scythiau origin j especially when we know that 
the IndfrScytliian power was paramount in India at 
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the very time that tljeae gateways ^yere erect<vi.* 
A aecoriJ architrave is placed above the other ut a 
height of 2 feet 3|^ inches^ and 19 stipported bv Hve 
uprights, of which two are aimple coiitiimatioiifl of 
the pillars. Thia second architrave is 2 tWt and 
^ inch in height; and its etida project onlj’ i feet 
3 inches. Five uprights of the game height ns thU 
nrchitrax'Oj support a third architrave only 1 foot 
9^ inches, iit height, with diminished jirojectioiis of 
feet ]1 inches. The ends of the architraves arn 
formed into narrow' threaded volutes surmounted hy 
winged lion 9 . The open spaces between the uprights 
contain small figures of elephant riders below, aud 
of horsemen above; and on the outside of the pillars 
there are small figures of female dancers. 

S2. The summit is crowned in the middle bv a 
wheel (half broken) upwards of three feet in diameter, 
supported by four elephants. On each side, immedi¬ 
ately above the pillars, there is a peculiar emblem, 
which will be described hereafter. Between each of“ 
these emblems and the wheel there is a male atteufl- 

• a« PUra xn\ for ODe of thwa danciag figurai, Tho ftitiires 
ore fjiuta Tibetan; and tbw pscuJiarity ia ao atrocg tliut it lias 
*unick other, bteide, ioy«lf. Tl™ Captain Ej« write, to me: - A 
very reimirlEBbli! feature in the Bculptiinj, i, the peooUar Tartnrdike 
pby,<op,omiM of the priimipd figure,. How i, thi, to he «> 
otmnted forf The Kulptoi, mii#t have been famiJiar witii that 
peculiar form of the -butum, fo« diviao/ or they would r«.t .« 
.utWuIiy bare ohi«Ilerf it h «cm, te me prebable, therefor, 
tUat the Mutjnwing mce must beve been of Tnrtar origin." For 
the wui plate figure, see tie Frontispiee, uf Fergiuwou’s flJust™* 
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ant with n or Tibetan cow's tail. The wheel 

» the ayrabolaf Buddha; and the peculiarnionograpli 
on e.icli side is the emblem of Dharaia.* 

S3. The whole of these gwtewayg, excepting where 
they abut on the railings, are most elahorataly carved. 

The faces of the pillars are dii'idecl into compart¬ 
ments, each containing a scene either religious or 
domestic. The faces of the arcliitravea, both front 
and rear, reprcaent^{ 1 st) aiegea ; (Snd) triumphal 
processions either entering or leaving cities; ( 3 rd) 
adoration of Topes, and of trees; ( 4 th) 

Hflcorting relic^cQskets; and (5lh) ascetic life in the 
woods. A short description of these valuable delinea- 
tiona of ancient Indian mannera and customs will be 
given at the end of this account of the Great Sunchi 

Tope, along with the translations of all the iuscri|)- 
tions, 

24* Witliin enclosure?^ and fociuji^ 

each eatraijcej there is a large figure. Cach figure 7 
has once reeled under n canopy supported in front on 
11 couple of pillars j but these have long since been 
brokenj and the figures themselvea have been very 
much injured* The eastern statue i& now iyiug on its 
face - but^ by digging under it.. Lieutenant Mni^y 
discovered that it was a seated figurej which I believe 
to be that of Xhakuchanba^ the first mortal Buddha. 

• S« Plate YIL far flew of tlio Great Tope, witli ita ptscnlior 
BMewRje. The wbeol, or gmbLem of Biiddlui|, will hai J^nd in 
Plfltti XXXI. 2; Had tias alhsr emhlfiiDp wlncli is iimi of 
lilarma, ia Plato XXXTI. fiy. 10. 
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Tlie fioutbern statue is a staridiiii^ figure, with a ha!a 
round tbe bead. To the nglit nnd left there are two 
attendant figures of half siKe, and a small elephant. 
TJiis is most probably a statue of Kan*v.ka, the second 
mortal Buddha. The westerti fig^ure is much muti¬ 
lated, and the head ia entirely gone. It is seated, 
and probably represents KI^yapa, the thirel mortal 
Buddha, Tile northern statue ia seated croas-leggcd, 
with both bands in the Isp^ the palms uppermost. 
The head b surrounded by an ornamental nimbus. 
A small figure, sceptre iu hand, hovers above each 
shoulder; and a mole attendant stands on each side, 
with hia left band resting in his girdle, and his 
right bearing a mace, or chaeri, Tina is no doubt a 
statue of SAkya Si>’HA, the last mortal Buddha, 
seated in the very attitude in which he obtained 
Buddhahood, 

25. These four statues are referred to in one of the 
longer railing inscriptions which has been translated 
by James Prinafip." Amongst other things this in¬ 
scription records a gift of money, the interest of which 
w'os to be e:spended in daily lamps, for the four 
shrines of #Ae/bwr Hudilhas, The inscription is very 
rudely cut, and fully merits the description which 
James Prinsep gave it, of a “ network of scratches.'’ 
But as the four Buddhas and the four Buddhist 
slirinea are twice mentioned, there is no doubt of the 
correctness of Prinsep’s reading. The date of the 

* locnul, Ti, 459, Thu imcriptton is gecemllj cslted tbs 
HariswAmuii iiucriptioD, fmni the uaaiea of the recorder. 
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record doubtful j* but it appears to me to be in the 
fourth century of the Vikmomditjo Samvnt. The 
figure for flOO is clear, and so is that for 1 ; but the 
middle fig-ure, which is the same os the letter i, ia 
doubtful. We know that it is not 10, or 18, or 00; 
and this limits the date within filtj 3'ears, between 
3ai and 371 Samvat, or a, ». 204 and 314. If the 
Saka era of 78 a, d, was used, the date will ranine 
between 309 und 441 a. Dp I have used the earlier 
epochs instead of the Gupta enij because the latter 
would bring' the date of the inscription down to the 
middle of the seventh century', at which period we 
know that the alphaheta of India wore the same as 
the modern Tibetan^ The form of the characters 
shows that this inscription was not later than the time 
of the earlier Guptas. The date, therefore, whether 
reckoned in Samvat or in Saka, is ill rang^ between 
300 and 400 a* n, 

20. A few feet to the east of the sontfaem entrance 
there is still standing the lower portion of a magni-' 
hccnt lion pillar. Other portions of the shaft as well 
as the eapital are lying on the gTound to the south. 
By a careful measurement of the dij^ereut piecesj I 
found that the lielght of the shaft must have been 
Si feet 11 inches. Captain Fell calls Jt 82 feet.f 
Tlie diameter at the base ia 3 feet 10 inches) and 
at the neck it was only 2 feet 3 inches; the total 

* See ujftcripiiofi 108* Plat* XXI. of ilii# Totunie^ for a 
fae-similo of thi? date. 
f Jooimit, iij. Plate XXXI. 
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dimiiiutioiij tliprefore, ie 7 indies, or nearly one-tifth 
of the lower diameter. At 10 feet the dmmeter 
Q feet 8 inches, and at 21 feet it was 2 feet Oj iueliee. 
Tlieae meusurementa show that this pillar had a gentle 
swell in the middle of the shaft, ami that the early 
Indian architects followed the same practice in this 
respect as the Greeks. The whole diminntioTi being 
7 Inches, the proportional diminution (if the sides of 
the column ivere alrnight) would he 2T0 inches at 10 
feet, and 4*00 iuches at 21 feet. There is thus im 
increase in the thickness of the shaft of mther more 
than one inch at tivo-tbirds of its height, 

27. The capital of the column is 2 feet 10^ iucbes 
in lieight. It is somewhat like a bell in shape, but 
witii a greater swell near the top, and is ornamented 
with narrow festoons. The bell woe eunaounted by 
u corded torifi of 4 inches, aboTC which was a plain 
circular band of 3| incbes, surmounted by a very 
handsome circular abacus 6 inches in height. The 
ttbncus is ornamented with some very Greclon-looking 
foliage, and w'ith four pairs of chakna^f Or holy 
Bruhmuni ducks. These birds are always seen in 
pairs, undl are celebrated amongst the Hindus for 
their conjugal nflectiou. They are therefore repre¬ 
sented billing, with ontatretched necks, and heads 
lowered towards the ground.* 

28. The total height of the capital b 3 feet il| 
inches, or esiactly ono-eightb of the height of shaft. 

* See ibe nbocufi of the AUababod PiElar ia PiiDsep'e JoutdiIj 
iv, Pinto IX., or Laynrd't NioaTeh: h. Sl>&. 
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Its width is 3 fe«tj or just throe-fourths of itsheig^ht. 
If the dimensions of the capital w*ere obtained from 
any multiple of the lower diameter, it is probable that 
the rule was to make the heig'ht of capital equal to 1^ 
diameter of the hose. The south pillar is '2 feet 10 
uiches in diameter, but the northern piUar is only 2 
feet 7 iiiches, and the mean of the two is 2 feet 8 j 
inches. Tills would g'ire a capital of 4 feet and f 
inch in hei^Tht, which Is within one inch of the mea> 
siired heig'ht. 

00, Tlie capital ia orowned by four lions standing 
back to back i eacli four feet in height. The heads are 
nil broken f but the limbs, which are still iierfect, are 
so boldly sculptured, and the muscles and claws are 
so accurately represented, that they might well be 
placed in comparison >vith many specimens of Grcciou 
art. I attribute these pillars to the period of Asoka’s 
reign, when Greek princes were ruling in Bactria 
and Kabul. We know that the “ barbaric pearl and 
gold** of the Mogul emperors from Akbar to Au- 
rangzeb attracted numbers of European jewellers and 
goldsmiths to the Indian Court: and we may there¬ 
fore naturally infer that the architectural munificeaoe 
of Asoka would hare allured many Greek sculptors 
and architects from the neighbouring kingdoms of 
BuctriA and SjTia. But there is one reason which 
more than the others inclines me to attribute these 
lions to a Grecian artist, namely, the correct de¬ 
lineation of the feet, which have four large front 
claws, and one small hind claw. Now this Iton 
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cnpitul ims been imitated by the sculptor of the 
pillars of the South Gateway, xvhich ive hnow wna 
erected during" the reig-ii of Sri Satfiktiriii in the 
early half of the first century of the Christian era- 
Oii these pillars the liens are represented "Hith 
large front clam, and some straight channels up and 
down are perhaps Intended for the muscles. The 
marlteil difference of style shows a considerable 
difference of age j and I attribute the pillars to the 
same early pericxl as the railing". The native sculptor 
of Satakarni's reign ivas no match for the Greek 
artist employed b}' Aaoka, 

60. To the north of the Tope there ia a second 
isolated column of similar dinierisjans to the last. It 
stands on a square plinth 9 feet 3 inches in width at 
base, 8 feet wide at top, and 3 feet 0 inches in height. 
It is broken into three steps, as shoiivn in the sketch in 
Plate X. The lower portion of the shaft is still stand¬ 
ing ■ and the capital is now lying to the northward, 
at a distance of 33^ feet from the shaft. The other 
portions of the shofr are missing ■ but the socket in tlje 
lower end of the capital shows that the neck of the 
shaft w’os 2 feet 3^ inches in diameter, or the same os 
that of the southern pillar. The base is only 2 feet 
7 inches in diameter. As these dimensions are nearly 
the same os those of the o:her column, and as the 
inensiij'ed dlstnnve of the prosirnto capital from the 
base of the shaft ia only seven inches more than tlie 
height of the remaining shaft, I have assumed that (he 
two pilliirs were most probably of the some height. 
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31. The bell capital of ilio northern jiillnr is termi* 
nated by an octagonal abacus, G inches in lieigbt. 
Above this there ia a massive pedeatnl 3 feet square, 
and 2 feet 2]^ iiicbea in height, which is oriioraented on 
all four sides with a representation of the Buddhist 
railing. Tlie piUar is crow'ned by a hninim figure 
of rather more than life size* The arms are both 
misaiug from the shoulders, and the statue is broken 
off at taldleg. The lower parts of the legs ure 
w'nuting, but the feet are still adhering to the upper 
part of the large tenon which was morticed into the 
head of the pillar. 

32. The figure is dressed in the Indian dhoti 
gathered around the loins, and drawn iu folds across 
the thighs. The end of the dhoti cloth flatters be- 
liind the left thigh. The body and the legs are 
naked. There is a necklace round the neck, and a 
belt or girdle round the w'aist. The left hand pro¬ 
bably rested on the left hip ; but the position of 
the right hand I cannot even guess. The eipresaiou 
of the face is placid, but cheerful; the posture of the 
figure is easy, though standing with unbent knees, 
and altogether there is an air of calm dignity about 
the statue that places it amongst the finest specimens 
of Indian sculpture. It probably represents ^isoka 
hunself, for there is a figure of Sakya within, the 
northern entrance, 

33. The total height of this pillar was lorty-five 
feet and a half, and that of the south pillar very 
nearly forty feet. The}- were fonued of a light- 
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coloured compact sandstone aud wer^ very highly 
polished^ Tljis polish* gtill remains on th^ shafhi 
and on tho smoother portions of the statuea. The 
aoutlj pillar has an inscription in the oldest Indian 
Falij bnt it is too much mutilated to be read with 
any ceptaintjj excepting- in the closing Iines,f 
34. TJjere b ^very reason to belieTe that these 
noble columns would have been standing at this day, 
had it not been for the pstty avarice of the neighs 
bonring ammindars^ The southern pillar has been 
broken off at feet from its bnae^ and the rest of 
the shaft ia now lying In two pieces on the ground 
t&jTfirds the souths The capital of the northern pillar 
b lying to the north of its shaft. Thus both pillars 
have faDen ontmrds from the building. Tfib could 
scarcely be the eflect of an earthquake! but would 
naturally be the case if they bad been pulled down 
for the purpose of makizig use of their material* 
^fow there b a roiv of holes chiselled oeroas the 
middle portion of the southern pEllarj which prove 
that since its full the people have attempted to cut it 
into lengths for their own use* Each of these pieces 
would have formed a sugar-mill^ such ns has been in 
use in India from time immemorial. But it may be 
asked!« Why did the cutter desist hb labour! 
and leave the wbhed-for stone at the top of the hilir 

• The soma hi^k poliih obenrtblc on iho Allahatftd md 
DiiUii PUlDrai and alaooa the Miuhija, and Baltra PHIMi 

ft* I am informed b/ Jlojor Kiltoe. 
t S« Sa 177, Plftte XIX. 


The answer 5ft simple and coiidnsivc. During- the 
operation of cutting, the stone split longitudijiaUy 
from top to bottom, and was no longer of any «fle. 
The some cause preserved the upper portion of the 
southern pillar. I preeurae therefore that the ftlraft 
of the northern pillar did not split, and that it wo a 
long ago carried away and formed into sugar-mills. 
It is right, however, to add that I made inquiries for 
Sugar-niUls in the neighbourhood without success; 
although the ignorance of the people by no means 

proves their non-existence. 

35. Close to the eastern gateway there is a third 
pillar with a abaft 13 feet high, and rather more than 
one foot in diameter. Its capital is beU-ahaped, like 
those of the otliers; and it is crowned by a single 
seated lion. 

30. To the north-east of the Tope also there are 
two small broken pillars, of which one bears an in¬ 
complete Inscription in characters of the early Gupta 
period, about 400 A- d. This inscription is given m 
Plate XXL No. 100. It reads, di .fforiif/vdini- 
Gotkn Siniui J}<tUputra * * " that is, « HAEiSwiilt 
Gosha the son of Sinhabali. * This Hansivami 
probably belonged to the same family an the Hons- 
wamini before mentioned, who was the donor of 
lamps to the shrink of the four Buddhas. 

37. At the north-west angle of the court, n flight 
of steps formerly led down the hill towards No. 2 
Tope. Due north there is a ruined flight of steps 

. Thi, loPTriptiflU h»d p«dou. 
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lending post No. 3 Tope into tbe road towards the 
village of Sanchi, At tbe bead of these steps there 
are two eoloasal figures, probably of porters or gate¬ 
keepers. On the outside of the western wall, and 
about 20 feet below the level of the court, there is a 
long, dry tank cut out of the solid rock. Below this 
there are the ruins of a large oblong building, pro¬ 
bably a Yihur, or monastery. Below tbis again are 
the circular bases of Topes Nos. 0 and 10, and the 
stone bowl which has already been described. From 
tbis point there is a ruinetl but well-defined flight of 
steps leading to No. S Tope.* 


* See IV* of this volume jfbr nN tlicsa m^nsr 
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CHAPTER XV, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SiNCHI BAS-RELIEFS. 

The baa-reliefa are carved upon tlie front and rear 
faces of the architraves, and upon the front and inner 
faces of the gateway pillars. The outer faces of the 
pillara are ornamented with flowers, garlands, and 
other devices, which need not he detailed. I wDl 
begin with the pillar of tlie eastern gate, and follow 
in my dscription the course of the sun round by the 
south, and west towards the north. The bas-reliefs 
on the pilinra are divided into compartments, which 
I have aumbered trom top to bottom. The lowest 
compartments of the inner faces of all the pillars are 
occupied by large figures of porters or doorkeepers, 
some with spears, some with chaoria, &e.* 

EASTElt.N GATEWAY. 

JtJOHT Fillah—Fhoxt 

I. Palact Scene -— Audience HalL —Upper apjirt* 
meat of palace. Two royal praonogea seated 
W'ith several attendants. 

* A correct view of the EMtero Gateway will be found in 
FergasMu's HluKtretioni of Aodent Indian Arebiterture; Fnntif^ 
pifef. 
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II. Wbm^n A^prg fAe Atn^. 

Kaja seated on a mprAa/ or throne, in the palace- 
hall, holding the mjra, or thunderbolt, in hit 
right hand, and in his left a gourd. Tb'o attenel- 
nnts behind him hold the eAatta and eWW, 
both being insignia of royalty. On hLs right 
IS seated either the heir-apparent or the prime 
minister, attended by two p/ntori and rAptf/t 
bearers. On the king’s left are two McAnix, 
or dancing women, w'ho are dancing to the 
sound of two (or lutes) and two drums. 

III. IV. and V, are the same repeated. 

The whole of this ftvnt of the pillar represents n 
six-storied palace. Each story is supported on a 
front of four octagonal pillars, with bell-shaped capi¬ 
tals surmounted hy recumbent winged horses. 


Rmui' PiLiiAti—I ns EH P.icb. 

I. of tree ,-—Royal hgures pajing their 

adorations to a tree. 

of Maya, — Maya, the mother of Buddha, 
represented asleep, and the (yA^iiaata elephant 
touching her feet with his trunk. Below her 
the Prince Si^iiAartA^i is passing through the 
city gate of JCfijrila in a chariot drawn by two 
horses. He is preceded by mtiaicrnuH, and at¬ 
tended by elephant riders and horsemen. The 
rear of the procession ia baide the city. In 
front are three figures with Joined hands adoring ■ 


DESCHIPTION OF THE aiNCHI BAS-HELIF.FS. 

a lioly Bo-tree enclosed in a square Buddhist 
rail mg. 

This second compartment is one of the moat in* 
teres ting baa-reliefs at Sdiichi. The upper portion 
represents the dream of Jlnya the Queen of SttdJho- 
daaoj Hnja of Kapila. She dreamed that she was 
touched by a (Aidanta elephant^ which the wise 
men interpreted as a divine coni^ption. It thus 
represents the incarnation of the last mortal Buddha, 
Sakya Sinha. 

The lower portion represents the last act in the 
life of the Prince Siddhartha, before he took the 
vows of asceticiam. It is in fact the last of the 
four predictive signs ”• On emerging from the 
city in bis chariot, S4kya saw some healthy, well- 
clfid persons ii'eariiig' the peculiar robe of those 
dedicatee] to relig'iori. These ore the three ascetica 
paying their ndonitioii to the Bo-tree^ 


EASTETtN gate. 

Left Fili-aii—^Fhokt Face. 

I* 0 / S^hel of Dharma ^-—^Temple con- 

tiUuing the symbol or monogram of DiuitmOr 
on an altar; over which some fabidons AinnttrM 
are liming garland? and orating offerings. On 
each side of the temple are two royal or lay 

* See thft ifcoimt of tlie four predictirB sigas in the mooid 
cheptor of thiA worle. 
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peraonagfis with handa JoiQed in adoratiua (see 
Plate XXXIL for flymbols of Dbarma). 

Il> Seat Scene, — SitkytCs Nirtftna, —A boat ta repre¬ 
sented on the ocean; containing; three peraons; 
one rower, one eteersmnn, and one passenger, 
all of whom are clad la the costume of the 
hig'her vauka of Buddhist ascetics. In the right 
and left upper comers there are trees* and acat- 
tered about in the waters there are lotus flowers, 
alligators, ducks, and shells. On the ahore 
below are represented four flguree also in a 
religions garb; one with dialieveiled hair and 
uplifted arms; and the others, who wear caps, 
with hands clasped together in attitudes of de¬ 
votion. In the right hand corner below is a tree 
with an altar-* 

This scene 1 have olreadj described in my acconitt 
of Sakya's death. The passenger is, I think, Btikya 
Muni, w'ho is represented, after the attainment of 
JVircdmi, or freedom from transmigration, ns bemg 
wafted over the waters which are said to surround 
this tranaitory world- Tlie figures on the shore are 
a Bhikahn of the lower grade, bewailing the de¬ 
parture of Shkya with diaheveiled hair and uplifted 
arma, which, from the accounts given in the Pali^ 

* Sfifl Plfltfi XL of thifk volcmie^ Tb$ DUkmior io wluc!) tb^ 
plonkB of rbfl boat ajiq secured togodiar is tbe «atao as that which 
li now pmetised- I baro roda^ Major Dunuid'a aketfib fca 
half Mze. Teamen™ sbeNf, duciw, :itid iotus^flow^m hai?^ 
onjitted. 
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annnls, ivoultl MiJm to Imve been the cuatomary 
□luiiiicr of expreasin^ ^ef nt thnt period. The 
otlier figures are JBhiksIiua wlio had attained the 
higher grade of Arahat^ and wlio comforted them- 
eelvfiB with the reflection that " all transitory things 
are perishable.” The diflerence of tank is known by 
the bare head of the mourner, and the capped lieads 
of the others j a distinction which still prevailfl in 
Tibet, where the lower grades G^-thsul and Chhot-p(^ 
iavarinhlv ^o bare-headed, whilst all the Lhmns (or 
higher grades), including the Oraiid L^ama hitiiself, 
have their heads covered, 

III, Prii^e in chariot Uavmg KajAUi, —Gate and 
walls of city. Chariot with three persons leaving 
the city, followed by elephant riders and horae- 
meti, who are represented iuside the city'. Be¬ 
yond the walls there are an altar and two royal 
or lay pereonages standing before it with hands 
joined ill adoration. The three figures in the 
chariot arc the king, the driver, and the chaori 
holder. 

This scene probobiy' represents another of the 
** four predictive signs j” and the figures at the altar 
may be intended either for the sick or aged persons, 
nhoiu Siikya met before he beeame an ascetic, 

EASTERN GATE, 

Left Pill ah—Pack. 

L Kitehm Scene.—To the right b the city gate, and 
a man carrying a baiighy, or small load, sus- 
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pendeJ by ropes from both ewds of a pole* Be¬ 
yond him are two woraeiij naked to the waist; 
one stooping- to fill bar water jar from a tank or 
stream^ and the other with a water jar tinder her 
left ami* On their right b a male personagej 
also naked to the wabt^ hia loins and thighs 
covered in the folds of a dhotij standing with 
hands joined in adomrion before an altar- On 
the left of the compartment there is a very lively 
kitchen scene. A waman^ naked to the wabt^ m 
basking com in a large wooden mortar^ with a 
tivo-handed pestle. A second woman b seated 
>dnnowing the com from Che chaff in a flat 
Bhovd-shaped basket. A third woman is stand¬ 
ing at a foar-legged table rolling out ehapaith^ 
or unleavened cakes i and a fourth woman is 
seated grinding spices or eondimeuts on the 
or stonCj” with a Mnt or round mnller* 

Behind her^ seated on the ground^ b the Haja^ 
or master of Che household; and m the back¬ 
ground are two houses with dome*shaped roofs- 
Tlie lower portion of the compartment b filled 
with goatSj sheep; and oien** 

Thb scene b one of the mos^; curious and interest¬ 
ing of all the Sfmchi bas-reliefs. Women only are 
employed in all the domestic occupadous t in drawing 
waterj in husking and winnowing the conij, and in 

3^€ Pl&te XV.j S| of tltii volmnej for the kilcheii 
whitli is copied from otie of LieotJEuiit Mcuse/i beautiful 
ikfltcliea. 
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the cooking of food. The Iflst fuct is noticed by 
ti iihi fiia CurtiaSj who, speaking of the Indian king, 
soys : Women prepare his food.”* The mortar and 
tivo-huuded peatle are the same as those in use at 
the present day in India. The mortar (oAA/i) is 
exactl 3 ' the same as the Greek * 7 S»(, and the Homan 
yiia ; and the pestle (mwjar) ia the same as the 
Greek kowovow, flud the Roman pilum^ The primi¬ 
tive method of winnowing represented in the above 
scene is still used in India; and it recalls one of the 
blessings of the prophet promised to the cliildren of 
Israel Tt "The oxen likewise, ami the young asses 
that ear the ground, shall eat dean provender which 
hath been n'inmonied isith th^ thovtl aitd mith thejhn. 
Bishop Lowth reads, " winnowed with the son and 
the siera ” But shoi;eI is the nearest descriptive word 
in English for the present winnowing-basket, w hich 
does not seem to differ, even in the slightest, from, the 
ancient one represented in the bas-Telief. 

II. Worship of the 5«prenM as Flatoe.— 

Temple with altar inside, and a small vessel filled 
with fire, behind which a five-headed or 

snake, forma a canopy. Flames issue from two 
windows in the roof of the temple.^ To the left, 

■ yiiL 0,“F«rttince epulu pftTimt. 

t Idfliah XU- 

I S«i! Bute XXVIII., Tol. ivU JoufMl of tins Aiiotic! So^y 
of Beogol, for a skfiteb of the nnf of tliis templiB. TTw worship of 
Gre «» wpwimled by the Buddhists ; and aae of the principal 
elyecai of the aswinbly of tbfl TMnl Syiwd waa the «pidiinn of 
worshippeis ef fire from the ViJiir?. 
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three fig^ires in the dress of arhafaSj^ with caps 
on their heads; their rig^ht hands raisedj and 
gourds or iva ter-vessels in their left hands. To 
the rig-ht, five fi jureSj in the same religious cos^ 
tume;, with both biinds joined In adorationp In 
the lower corner, to the right, n Bmall hut 
roofed with leaves; before or in which a very 
holy arhatu ia seated on a mat, with only the' 
sangh/iti^ or tilt, about bb loins.* Hia uttara* 
sangMtij or cape, is hanging up inside the house* 
Apparently he is in deep abstraction^ for a cord 
b passed round hb wabt and knees as if to keep 
him from losing hig position. In front stands 
another arAnfa, with hands joined In supplica* 
tion to the holy ascetic. Behind the last ascetic 
there is a fire*vessel, and some instruments, 
apparently n spoon, a ladle^ and a pair of pincers. 
In t[ie foreground m a sheet of water filled with 
lotus Sowers, wild ducks, and shells. One ascetic 
IS bathing, a second b filling his water-vessel, 
and tw^o others are coming dow n to the water 
with jars. The intermediate space Is occupied 
hy an elephant and aeverai buifaloes. 

At first sight thb scene has every appearance of 
genuine fire-worship. But as BuJdhbm has nothing 
irk common eitlier with sim*wor8hip or fire-w*orship, 
some Other explanation must be sought for the scene 
of this bas-relief, According to the modern Bud* 

8<hs PlSite XV.| fig, of thii worki fijr an aacetic and bia 
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ilhiste of Nepulj VAisorirANA, or “ is Eup 

to occDpv the centre of every chaitj/a dedicated 
to Adi Buddha. Amotigsl the numerous titles of 
Buddhn contained in the Tdwtan works^ are 
nniverimlly radiant snn,” and “ the chief lamps of nil 
the rcg^ions of space." * A common name also for 
Ruddhn was Cbokhu., or **the eye.” In all these 
tillen, ‘^lig'ht” is conaidered as o mere nttrihute of 
the (tll-seeiiio* Buddhn. “ Adi-Buddha w*as never 
seen,” said Mr. Hodgson’s old Bnnddha friend: “he 
is Now, ns light could not be represented, 

the sculptor was obliged to seek some form which 
should be typical of it. In the present instance he 
lias selected flame, and in another instance^ as we 
shall see in the nejct bas-relief, be has taken a pair of 
eyes. Both are sources of light, and rberelbre lypea 
of the All-seeing. The 6’amMtt PnrAna, indeed, 
distinctly states that Buddha was manifested in the 
shape of flame^ or “ flame-formed”). 

From these statements it is clear that the fire itself 
Was not woTshippe<l by the Buddhists, but w'ns looked 
upon simply as the visible type of the All-Beeing. 
Tills ex pi ana don is fully confirmed by the occurrence of 
other symbols in temples of the same description, both 
at Saiichi and at Gy a, and by the total absence of 
image-worship. Indeed at this time the Buddhists 
would appear to have repudiated imnge-W'orahjp, ami 

- PnaMsrsJauniJil, i.,m Atwtnct, 

t p. 07. 

I FIai1g»on^ p. tuil p. lOiJ not«. 
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to have paid all their adoratiou to symbols of Euddha 
and of DharmOj nnd to Topes aod trees which had 
been .dedicated to Buddha. 

III. Tope dedicated to the Supreme Buddha. Ascrtic 
Life hi the Woodt ,—A Tope marked with liori- 
zontal layers of tnoaoniy^ and decorated with a 
pair of eyesj one placed above the other. The 
Tope ifl surrounded by a square Buddhist rail' 
iug-,* Background of various trees, amongst 
which the plantain is easily distinguishable. To 
tlie left, a hermit naked to the waist is bringing 
in a pile of Aggota on his sbonlder; a second is 
carrying a ianyAy, or pole, witli baskets slung at 
the ends by ropes. A third is seated on a mat, 
and is apparently feeding a fire kept in a smalt 
vessel. A fourth is seated in the same way, and 
is fanning a fire in a similar vessel. A 6fth is 
fanning an empty-looking vessel, but ■n’hich may 
be supposed to contain some hot embers that 
could be fanned into flame. To the right, two 
other ascetics are engaged in splitting a log of 
wood with large felling Mes. 

It appears to me that this scene Is intended to re¬ 
present tlie fewness of the wants of aacetie life. Each 
hermit is employed in looking after his own wants, 
w'hlcli would seem to be limited to the collection of 
a small quantity of firewood. At first sight I tiioiight 
that this scene represented the budding of a wooden 


lll.j fig". 7| of tiuii volumo'. 
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lA. 

Tope i but the Tope is JfntsAcrf, imd the whole of the 
figures are oecetica. It ia posBibk that they may he 
preparing amnll huts for their own re^dence aimilar 
to that shown in the loat bas-relief. The neighbour- 
^ hood of the Tope makea this supposition highly proba¬ 
ble, OB it was the usual custom of the Buddhist hermits 
‘ to congregate around their Topes* The chaiiya in 
this scene is evidently dedicated to (he Supreme 
Buddha, ns I have explained in my account of the 
Inst bas-relief. 

EASTERN GATE. 

A RCn IT KA vi»—F ho Jf T* 

I. Worship of 7 b/«r 4 .—Numerous figures 

if paying their adomtion to Topes. 

II. Procession of Buddho^s Feet- — Middh^ —To the 

[ left a city gate into which a procession is enter¬ 

ing. In the centre a sacred tree, oiid to the 

5 * right a chariot behind which ore the holy im* 

^ pressions of Buddha^s feet. 

[ III. Worship of JVffi.—iioftw.—Procession advanc¬ 
ing to the wO’Cship of a tree in a small remple, 

1 

AftcmtaAV^fia^—RKAUr 

I. Worship of 7 Vew.—E^r//er-—Numerous figures 

paying their adoration to trees. 

II. Worship of Trees Ay Aaintals-— ^fiddle-— 
Various animahii, such as Rains, Buffoloes, Lions, 


1 
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Vultarea, and others not identified, together w tth 
the Ndga Rajo, or Kin^ of the Stiakea, nre all 
paving- their adomtlon to a tree, 

III. W<mhip of Tope htf Ef^phanU. — Loi^'er^ — 
Several Elephants are perambnlntinff a Tope 
with ffftrlaiide. 

ThU scene, I think, represents a tradition pre¬ 
served by Ea Hlan relative to the Tope at L.'vs-MO, 
or Rauiagniina.* " In this aterile and solitary place 
there are uo men to aw-eep and to w ater; but jon 
may there aeo continually herds of elephants which 
tohe water ia their trunka to water the g-round, and 
which, collecting all sorts of flowers and perft^es, 
i>erform the aervice of the tow er. There were Tao- 
iSB {Rationaliflte) from various countries who had 
come to perform their devotions at thia tower. They 
met the elephants, and overcome with terror, con¬ 
cealed themselves muong the trees, whence they 
witnessed the elephants performing the duty 
ing to the law . The TaO-SSE were greatly oflected 
to observe how, though there was no one to Attend to 
the service of the tower, it was nevertheless kept 
watered and swept. The Tao-S^^e thereupon aban¬ 
doned their gTund precepts, and returning became 
jTti, Of themaclves they plucked up the grass and the 
trees, levelled the ground, and kept the place neat and 
clean. The}' eierted themselves to convert the king, 
and induce him to found nn establishment of eccle- 

• c* Laidl&V* TrRuaktitic. 
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Elastics, na well as to erect a temple. There is at 
present a habitation of ecclesiastics. This liappeiied 
not Ion™" nffo, and tradition boa transmitteil it to the 
present time.*’ The e.xpression not long" ago” must 
mean three or four centuries, other wise the story 
could Bcarcel}' he said (o have been transmitted by 
tradition. At any rate the story iUustrated the baa- 
relief; and proves that there was a belief prevalent 
at that period that elephants had fomcmhere paid their 
devotions to a Tope. See the description of the 
lower nrcliitrai'e, Western Gateway, front face, 

SOUTH GATEWAV, 

Riort Pill An—-Fitofrr FacBf 

l, S^niol of D7tarnm,—A temple eupported 
on pllliire, and containing- a a altar on which 
are placed three sj'ujbols or nioiiograuis ol 
Dhariim,* 

H. jScciw in Pcthfce. — King seated with his two 
wives. Four other females, two seated (wives of 
less rank), and two Htanding {attendnuts). 

m, Ca4(bt t Scene in Pnhicc—The kiag with bU 
family and ministers seated in the foreground to 
the left. In the centre a relic-casket, w-ith two 
Attendants holding the chatia and chaori over 
it. To the left, a seated female beating a drum, 
and a female dancer naked to the waist with 
her armfl stretched before her in a peculiar 


• See Plat# XXXII., % Si?. 
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motiuerj still practised in India, In the back 
g^und two niale fi^ines^ and one femnle figure 
with a round cap shnllnr to those woni by the 
Kashmiri women of the present day. To the 
ri^ht numerous figures, all standing. Two in 
the foreground with hands joined in adomtion 
appear to be the Baja and liie ministers, Tliey 
ore naked to the waist j but are literally covered 
with neckbices, aruilets, and bracelets.* 

I. Uorg&ip of Tope». — Upper, —Three Topes, the 
middle one bearing the inscription No. ItH), with 
the name of Siu SAtakabai. On each of the 
htwees of this architrave, immediately over the 
pillars, are two men riding oxen. The oien 
arc regularly caparisoned for riding. The nose- 
string is passed through the nostrils, and 
twisted together to avoid the eyes j the ends 
are then passed outside the horns, where they 
are secured from slipping by a head-bmid. Of 
the figures on the right boss, one carries a 
lotus, and the ether a relic-box. Tlioae of the 
loft boas both cany trays containing some in¬ 
describable object. Between this boss and the 
end volute a led horse is represented passing 
through a temple gateway of two architraves. 
Tlie horse is attended by two figures, one cany'- 
ing a cAnopi, and the otlier a vessel eiactly 
resembling a tea-pot. 

II. Worship (f Tope with ia- 

* Seo PJikt^r Xiri- of this ri4uiQ«, 
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scription in two lines (No- li)l). Kirmarai with 
g'ftrlniifidi i-in^ in n chitriot with driver otnl 
cAflori-bearer, attended by elephant riders. 

Ill, jI siegt' and Jl^hc Procetsi&n. — ion?efr, A 
part of this interesting' scene has been made 
known by James Prinsep;* but the architrave 
is broken, and the portion to the right of the 
boss, which has not been publifllied, seems to 
complete the story, although it forms a different 
compartment. The scene in the middle of the 
architrave represents a besieged city. The 
bnttlcmente, the clt}' gate, and the upper stories 
of the houses, are filled with defenders, who are 
shooting arrows and hurling atones upon the 
assailants below. The attack is carried on with 
arrows only; but os several of the besiegers are 
covered with long shields, they were no doubt 
furnished with swords. One horseman and 
several elephant riders appear on the left, with 
two standard-bearers. 

To the right of the boas, tbs king appears m 
his chariot, attending an elephant, which teurfl 
a reUc-box on its head, covered by the honorary 

chatta. 

The siege represented in this scene was probably 
undertaken for the purpose of gaining poss^ion of 
some holy relic, which the king is corryUig off to the 
right. The dresses of the soldiers are remarkable, 

* PriaMp'ft J<rarl3ftl, vd. fi-. 1^1* XXlX. 
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and tbe iiioJe of fiis^enitiv the quiver ta the hark 
very peculiar aud picturesque. The quiver Se fastenrt] 
to tbe right shoulder, oiid the ftiateitiiig^a, ivliicb are 
apparently leather straps, are passed over both 
shoulders, crossed in front, am] carried to tlie hack, 
where they ivere probably passed throug']i n ring in 
the eud of the quiver, and then carried to the front 
and agalo crossed, the ends heiug* secured by loops to 
tbe upper stiivps.* Tlie only ajtifarfnt clothiug' Is a 
kilt j hut there was no doubt a tig'ht titting jacket of 
some kind to cover tlie body. The nrhole coetunie 
has a strikiugf resemblance to that of the Pli^hlanders 
of Scotland. 

'Hie awords throughout the Siinchi sculptures are 
nil short and broad. A specimen, hanging by one of 
the porteris aides, is given in Plate XXXIII., fig. 2- 
It agrees exactly w'itli the description of Megns- 
theiiesjf “ All wenr swords of u vast breadth, though 
scarce exceeding tAree cubits in length. A\nien they 
engage in close fight, they grasp these with both their 
hands that the blow may be stronger." 

The whole account of Megasthenes, although three 
hundred years earlier In date than the Suncbr bos' 
reliefs, is still partially applicable, ond may be quoted 
as much to show the changes w'hich had taken place 
ill that periofl ns to illustrate the uiilitniy equipmejils 

* Thi^ lic^rtplion rectJlj thf? ot the 

the chihlrea of KpLmimj wh% being AiirnrMAY, anil 
tiirtii'd buck la. tlie iliij of Ijuttle .—Pstm lufili. 10- 

t Arnaji, Tndica j. 
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of the sculptures. Ill the time of Hfe^tbenes, the 
info lit ry mualh/ mn*ied a bow of tee some length with 
the bearer.^ This ngreefi with tJie bos-reUefSj which 
represent nearly all the foot Bclcljers os archers; hut 
the less ancient bows ore mocii shorter than tlie 
bcurersj and do not appear to have been more than 
four feet In length. Most of the bows appear to be 
straight pieces of bamlnij but a few have the doublo 
curvej with a stmight hond-piece in the niiddlej similar 
to the modern ornameutal bows of buffaloes horn- 

Their arrow S|” says Megastbenare little lees 
thao three cubits long^, and fly with such force that 
neither shield nor hrcaat-platCj nor any ai-mour^ is 
etroiig enough to withstand them."* The arrows in 
the bas-reliefs appear to be from 3 to 5 feet In lengtli* 

Some of themj” he adds^ ^^use darts instead of 
arrows.*^ In one of the bas-reliefs a soldier covered 
by u shield Is represented holding a dart hoiizoELtally 
ready to launch it forw‘ard. The same dart is placed 
in one of the porter's hands at the western gate. 
'^^Upciu their left arms they w^ear something resem¬ 
bling pelitPt made of raw^hides^ rather narrower than 
their bodies, but nearly as loag*^ The most usual 
shield represented In the bas-relicf!i is long and 
narrow', and rounded at top. It covers the hearer 
from the head to the inoe, and must therefore Imve 
been about 3^ feet in length and iu breadth- In 

• Atriuu't Indtca. Q. CtirtiuSj boweverfruj. 9 p)j ““ thafi ibeh 
omivi Were oalj two irubitfl in Iflngdij and were dbchw^^ with 
mare exfytiou tium effect, M thfiir weigin cbeckfld iLeir if elocity, 
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the time of Megasthenes, liowever, it was ftUly five 
feet in lengtii, The shields of the cavalry were 
emalter than those of the infantry.’* This is the cose 
throughout the bas-rellefsj in which the horseinana 
shield is always about two feet in length. It is very 
peculiar iu form, being shaped like a bell with n very 
wide mouthj and much rounded at bottom. The usual 
ornament of the shields both for horse and foot 
WPS n doable cross, the St. George juid the St. 
Andrew j but a cavalry shield on the western gate 
bears only a crescent and two stars.* 


WESTERN GATEWAY. 

Rioht PiitAR—F bowt Face. 

7Wo/ 0j the Bow ,—A river ; nrclier on the left bank 
shooting at a rock on the right bank, from 
wliicb water is guahiug forth. A monkey is 
leaping across the river to a tree on tlie left 
tfflTik. Two figures seated under a tree i oue 
uith a bare head and clad in a a dhoUj 
the other richly dressed. Below, the prince on 
horseback, attended by a cAuttH-facaret, a flute* 
player, a bowman, and others in procession. 

This story is also lueationed by Fa Ilian,t 
places the scene of action beyond the walls of the 
city of Kapila. There the Prince Siddharta drew 

* See Plat* XXXIII., fig*. 3,4, B,of ihu work. 

I c. xiii. 
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a bow, and the arrow to the south-weflt struck 

the ground nt the distance of thirty li (five inUea), 
and caused a apriug of water to gush forth. In 
after times the people built wells on thia spot to 
supply travellers with drinking water/* M, Remu-* 
ant* has given a long nccount of this populnr story 
from the Chinese works; and It is curious to com¬ 
pare this with the origiunl story preserved In the 
Piili annals of Ceylon. These annals, which were 
carried to Ceylon by Mahendra, the son of Aeoka, iti 
B.c. 240, give the following account:— t “ When 
Prince Siddharta had reached the age of alxtcen, hie 
father demanded the daughters of the ueighhonrmg 
chiefs in marriage for his bob ; but they all refused, 
because the Prince, though handsome, had not been 
taught any martial accomplishment, and was, there¬ 
fore, incapable of controlling woiubh. The Prince 
inquired What aceomplisbmeat is it iieccssarj 
for me to e^Ebibit?** His father replied, " To string 
the Ijow which requires a thousond persons to bind.” 
« Bring the bow/' said the prince. The bow was 
brought to him, and he, while atiU seated, “ twisted 
the bowstring round his great toe, and dm wing it 
with his toe, etrung the bow; and taking the bow in 
his left hand, and drawing the string with his right, 
let it (the cord) fly. The whole town started, and to 
the inquiry, iVhat noise is this?" the aiiewer was, 
** The clouds are rolling with thunder;” some others 

* Fb-knre-Mt noU 7^ 
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obaprv'ed^ “ Ye know nothin^ about it; it Is not the 
rolling' of thunder i it is the ringing of the bow 
which retjuires the strength of a tbousniid persons, 
which the grout nrcher, the prince endowed with n 
halo around his person, has rung.” The Safina 
princes on hearing of this, froiu that circumstance 
alone, coDimeiicing to rejoice, were highly grotlfied. 

The great mortal then inquired " What more 
should be done?” They replied, " It is requisite 
that an iron tariret eiirht inches thick should he 
pierced with an arrow*” Having pierced itj lie saulj 

Wliftt else?” ** It is requisite that a plant of the 
Arsand tree four inches thick should be pierced.” 
Havmg transfixed lhatj, ** What ebc should be 
done?” "Then carta filled with sand and with 
straw ” The great elects then traiispierciug the straw 
cartj drove the arrow one umtfk&n deep into the 
-Tvaterj and eight mai^dni into the earth. They theu 
said, " It will be rcqubile to pierce a borse-hairj guided 
by the mark afFordcd by the suspended fruit of the 
ftating&no** (which la attached to the hair.) lieplj* 
ingj " Hang it up at the dLatance of one 
he shot his arrow in a direction which was as dark, 
under the obscurity of dense cloudsj ns if it w ere 
night, and pierced the horse-hair| which at the 
diaUince of one was indicated only by the 

jvafingdno^ which w'as suapended from it, and it 
enterefl the earth. If fully related, these were not 
all that the great mortal exhibited on that day to tlie 
W'oHd, in proof of his accompliahments in martial 
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deetk, Tltei'cujton the Safeyn tribes sent their 
(biug'litcrs suijerbly Jeeorated. There were forty 
thouBimrl dancing: Knd singing: girls. The princess 
(who waa afterwards) the mother of Rohulo, became 
the head queen.” 

In this story there is nothing about the gushing 
forth of the water, w hich must therefore be an ail- 
ditiou of after times, between n. C, 240 and A.». 
30, when the Suiichi gateways were erected. The 
Chinese account also refers the shooting to the 
occasion of Prince SiddUartu’e marriage: but his 
brotlurs Tbioo-tha {or Detudnita) and Nan-tbo (or 
Natuid) are brought to compete with him in the 
trial of archery. “ Fufet an iron target was placed at 
the distance of 10 ii, and so on to seven targets. The 
shafts of the most renowned archers went uo turther 
than the first target. Thiao-tha having drawn, shot 
beyond it mid reached the second. Nan-tho surpassed 
this, and pierced through the third. The other archers 
Ijeirig unable to shoot so far, the prince broke all the 
bows of tliose B'ho bad shot before him ; not one was 
equal to his strength. The king then said to his 
attendants, * My ancestors possessed a how, w hicb is 
now ill the temple of the Godsj go, bring it.' Ihey 
went to fetcli tJie bow, which required two men to 
carry. No man in that assembly could lift it. W heu 
the prince shot with it, the twang of tlie string was 
heard forty li. The bent bow hurled the shaft so us 
to pass through the seven targets. He shot ugiuu, 
and the arrow having passed the targets, pierced the 
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earthy and catuted a ttpring of n-ater to git«k forth. At 
the third shot he pierced the seven targetej anti 
reached the raonntains of the iron gprdJe. The 
whole assembly wondered nt this unheard-of prodig^y. 
Ail who had come to partake in the sports were over- 
comS; and returned confounded.” The figpure shooting' 
must be Siikya himself: the two personages seated 
under the tree are perhaps his two brothers, Devadatta 
and Nanda. The figure on horseback is the Prince 
returning' in the very manner related In the Chinese 
account. ^^The Prince having thus obtained com¬ 
plete victory, the bells were rung, the drums beatifn, 
amidst vocal and ijisfruBiciifn/ mti-jir, he mounted 
hie horsCf and returned to the Palace.” 

n. Worehip of IVee. — A tree with bunches of 
berries (perhaps a Pipal tree), with a terrace 
round it. To right and left Kimiarae and figures 
riding winged lions. In front, twelve royal or 
lay personages with uplifted faces and joined 
hands raised in adoration to the tree. 

Ill, Worship of Tree .—^Tufted tree ivitb Kinnarae 
as above j but the tree is a different species, per¬ 
haps a Mango, In frtmt nine figures with 
- hands simply joined in adoration. 

The w'orship of trees did not escape the notice of 
Alexander’s followers, for Quintus Curtius* says, 
"They’’{the Indians) "contemplate as Deities what- 
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ever their nneestors worshipped^ pordcularly trees, to 
w'ound w'liich is a cnpitol cHnte."' 

IV. Three Lions. 

WESTERS GATE. 

RionT PxfcLAR—iHiiEn Taoe. 

I. Gateway .— Worship of Tree .—Gatewnjj with one 

architrave, slJglitly nrehed, and similar to those 
of the gntewoys themselves. Inside the gate¬ 
way a tree before which male and female fibres 
are paying adoration with uplifted bonds. Horse, 
Ox, Elephant, and Lion. 

II. WoTiJdp of Tree surmounted by Chatta, —Tree 
covered with garlands, and sumioiinted by chatta. 
Kinnoros with garlands—male figorea paying 
adoration with uplifted hands. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Left Pi liar—P aowT Face. 

1. Social Seme, —Tree in middle. To left a royal 
couple seated on a conch, the male raising a cup 
to his lips, and the female holding in her hand a 
round looking-glass similar in shape to those 
found in the Etruscan tombs."!" To right a 
second couple in social dalliance. In the middle 

t See Plata XXXIII., 2?, fw thu l«iliag*|rliiM. 
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belo^v the tree^ a couple of sorvtiiifa staruling* on 
0 stalrcu^ej th« male appari^atly epeuklng^^ and 
tbc female holding her right hand over her 
mouth. 

The mule servant in this scene m evidently making 
some allusion to the amorous dn Ilia nee of the lov ing 
couples on each aide ; and the female is trying to bide 
or silence her laughter by closing her moutb with her 
hand; but her bursting cheeks too plaiitly show that 
the elfort is iu vuiu. 

II* Lfyre Seme —To left a loring couple seated, the 
female behind with her opfns thrown around the 
male figure. To right a second couple seated 
face to face. Water below. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar—I sfNEii Facs. 

I* Lye* — Areken^. — Hut with roof of 

leaves: ijj front a bearded ivscctic {Srdmana} 
seated m cotitemplationji w ith a band passed round 
bis loins and knees. A second leaf*roofed but 
with a female ascetic Between the 

huts aTcssel containuig fire and a spoon ; and In 
the back-ground a monkey. To the left of the 
huts are two royal personageS;^ one with uplifted 
hands in adoration, and the other with the right 
bond raised^ and with a gourd jn the left band. 
Beyond them are two male ascetics, and behind^ 
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one femnle noetic. In fixint of tln^ figures tliere 
are three antelopes, and there is one antelope 
before the fire. In the foregroaud, to the right, 
there is a tree, beneath Tvhich are two buffaloes 
on the edge of a piece of water, to niiich a boy 
dressed in a tilt is approachiug, with a waterpot 
on his shoulder. On the boj’^s right a royal 
personage is paying reverence to liim with 
uplifted hands j and to the left of the scene 
arc two archers, one standing ndth a quiver on 
his shoulder and a bow in his left hand, the 
other also standing, bow in hand, having just 
shot nu arrow into a long-haired figure, who is 
struggling in the water. 

X ain ^^nable to offer any explanation of this curious 
scene, but it may possibly have reference to some 
event in the early life of Satyo. 

II. Festival of ilte IVee.^Altar, with tree sur¬ 
mounted by ehaitay over which Kimmras are 
hovering. To the left two females, one caiT 3 *mg 
a cAoori, and the other a water-vessel: to the 
right a naeJinif or dancing woman, and two 
other females, one pbiyiug a flute, and the other 
a sArangif or lute. In front of the altar a male 
figure is seated on the ground, lotus in hand, 
canopied hy a five-headed tuiga. To his left are 
three lemales, each holding a cupj and to the 
right are two females, each carrying a long drum. 
Each of these females is canopied by a naga. 
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III. State Barge ,—A larg^ vessel lloating^ iu the 
midst of the ocean. The prow formed of a 
iringed g^ifhn; and tlie stem of a dolpliin's tail, 
raised very hi^h out of the UTiter, with a garhmd 
hanging' th>m it. In the middle a stately canopy 
supported on pillars, and oninmented both above 
and below aitli the Buddhist roiling. Beneath 
the canopy there is an empty throne, or state 
wiorAo, over which one attendant is holding the 
state chafta and another a cAuori. A third figure 
is steering the boat. The water is filled aith 
lotus flowers. Five figures ai'c swimming about, 
supported either on planks or ou inflated skins ; 
and a sbrth figure is stretching out both arms 
towards the steersman, apparently for assistance 
to get into the boat. 

It is difficult to say what this scene represents. 
Captain Fell* deseribed it as a shipwreck. “The 
vessel,” he says, “ is on an open sea in the midst of a 
tempest; near it are figures swmimingj and en¬ 
deavouring, by sebdng pileB, &c., to save themselvea 
from slnkiTig. One on the point of drowning is 
making an expiring oflbrt to ascend the side. Tlie 
features of all betray their melancholy situation.” 
But this description Ls far from accurate, for the 
figures in the water have their backs turned to the 
veseeil, and seem to be floating about quite at tlieir 
ease. Xn lact, the whole scene looks more like a 
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bathing^ piwt}" than onj'thmg ele«. I presimie, how¬ 
ever, tlmt it hoB a reijgious Tneanlog, and that 
it fa tj^icnl of life ; for “ our terrestrial globe 
rests upon the waters like a bmt” according to 
the Buddhists. The empty throne mny, perhaps, 
denote Siikya^s attainment of Buddhahood, and 
his final emancipation from this life. But I do 
not see how this explanatJon will suit the swimming 
figures. If I could find any authority for it, 
I should prefer the following explanation. The 
w'uters represent the ocean of life in which mankind 
nre for ever struggling, and the empty throne is that 
of a Buddha, the CliaJtravartij or Supreme King, 
who, by the sujipression of all mortal de.sires, and by 
the continued practice of abstract contemplation, has 
freed himself from the trammels of this mortal coil. 
The figure struggling to get into the boat is, perhaps, 
a Bodhieativa, or one who has nearly attained 
Buddhohood. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Architravbs,—Fro.tt Facbs. 

I. Prt>cemm eeeorilng a Melia Cmket, — Upper, 
Street of n city to the left 3 houses on each aide 
filled w'ith spectators, some leaning on their 
elbows, and others hanging their arms over the 
window-sill. In the street a few horsemen head¬ 
ing a procession. Behind them the city-gate, 
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aiul walls aurmouDteil with battlemetits. Imme- 
iliately outside the gate are four pereons benriiig 
either trophies or Boiiie peculiar instruiaents of 
office. Then follow a led horse, passing a tree, 
a soldlerj with bell-sha}>£d Bhield, two fifers, tliree 
dniminers, and two ineii blowing conches. Next 
comes the hing on an elephant, carrying the 
holy relic-caaket on his head, and supimrting it 
with his right hand. Then follow two peculiarly 
dressed men on horseback, perhajis prisoners. 
They w'ear a kind of cap (now only knowTi in 
Borinawar, on the upper course of the Euri), 
and boots or leggings. The procession is closed 
by tw'o horsemen (one either the minister or a 
member of the royal family), and by an. elephant 
with two riders. 

This scene is beat illustrated bj' the account of a 
relic procession recorded in the ftfahawanso.* Dut- 
tlifligiimini j Eajah of Cey lon, having prepared a golden 
casket for the enshrinement of some relics brought by 
the holy monk Sonuttaro,marched in “procession” to 
the Tope, with the casket “on the crown of his head 
and having deposited the relies therein, placed tliem 
on the throne. Afterwards “the monarch, attendwl 
by ZJcFH^ and men, and bearing on bis head the 
casket containing the relics, making presentations of 
oHeringa thereto, and surrounded by the bhikshugf 
marched in procession round the Tope, and then 
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ascending- it on the eastern side lie descended into ttie 
relic-cliamber.” 

II. Worship of iSiymAoZ of B'oddha,-^'M.\Mle .—A 
wheel on an altar* winged Kitmaros hovering 
over it with garlands in their hond^. Royal 
jiersonoges n'itli uplifted hands Joined iu ado¬ 
ration. Elks and antelopes. 

III. Worship if Tree bp Eicphonfs^—Lower, —^Ado¬ 
ration of Ban inn-tree bj elephants carrying gar¬ 
lands^ flowers, chatta^ and chaori. Two elephants 
crossing o strenm towards a Tope. 

The story represented in this scene is the some 
as that which has already beeu described on the 
rear face of the lower architrave of the Eastern 
Gatew^ny. 


WESTEHN CATE. 

Abchitbate—Be^ir Faces. 

I, TForaftf/; of Adoration of Topes, 

by numerous figures. 

II, Triumphal — Middle, -— Procession 

entering a city gate. Trophy bearers and mu¬ 
sicians lending foot soldiers with long shields; 
one horseman and three elephant riders. Chariot 
bearing the Raja and two attendants, ioUowed by 
two horsemen and two elephant riders. 

III, Temple Worship.——XjOjrer. —Temple* To left 
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several figurea uplifted hauda in adoration. 
To right, giants. 

NORTHERN GATEWAY. 

Htoar PiLua—FROKT Face. 

I. TVee, mih StaireaMe, — A long Btnircase with 
Buddhist railing on each aide. Tree above, and 
several royal personages nith hands joined in 
adoration. 


Hionr Fjllah—I ifNES Face. 

I. Worship of Tope .—Tope enclosed by Buddhist roil¬ 
ing, and with an entrance gateway, surmounted 
by two architraves, similar to those of the gate¬ 
ways of the Sun chi Tope itself.* A second 
Buddhist railing which is represented round the 
side of the Tope, may probably be intended for 
the raQing of the terrace or upper surface of the 
plinth. The Tope is surmounted by three chattasj 
emblematic of Buddha. Three figures, with 
garlands in hand, are perarabuklmg the Tope 
inside the enclosure. Outside, one figure ia 
^ carrying a relic-caaket, aud a second bearing a 
standard surmounted by the symbol or mono¬ 
gram of Bharmn. Kinnnma hover above the 
Tope "with garlands. Two figures bear offerings 
in shields } tw'o are blowing long horns ^ one is 

* Tbu gstewnj Busied Captain Fell, trim snppoud it to be on 
enttoace iato tiu Tope it«l£ 
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pla 30 ii^ ft double £ageolet j and four arc beating 
long drums and kettle-drums." 

Tliid scene repreaeuts the wkolc eeremouy of the 
solemn adoration of Topes^ as practised on stated oc¬ 
casions. TIic perambulatiou of tbe Tope, and the 
ojKii display of tbe relic-casket, are accompanied ft'itb 
instrumentii! music and waving of garlands, which 
have nil been fully described in the account of the build¬ 
ing and dedication of a Tope, taken &om the Maha- 
wouso. 

II. Adoration of lives.—Three trees, that to the 
left with an altar. Two females and a child 
kneeling between the trees. To tbe front, two 
royal personages with bauds Joined in adoration, 
and two femalea aitb offeriners. In the fore- 

S' 

ground two monkeys, one with a cup. 

III. Worship of Tree .—^To left, tree and altar. The 
King and Queen, with bands joined in adoration, 
standing before the tree. Two attendants aith 
chatta and ehaori. To the right an ultar, and 
Kin tiar as hovering above it with garlands. 


NORTHERN GATE. 

Left Pillar— pRost Face. 

I. Worship of Tree _^Trec surmounted by chatta. 

Four figures, in royal costume, seated, to the 

* Sea Plats XIlL tif tliu wodc. 
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front,, with himds jomrd iu adoration i and four 
others, in similar dress, cnjTjTn" garlands. Ten 
figures standing ndth Lands joined in adoradon. 
Two figures with large drums ahove, 

II. Sevtrence paid to a Sotf. —Three temples and 
three trees. A boy seated w'ith a plumed head¬ 
dress (or canopied by a three-headed twijrn). 
Four figures, two royal and tw*o others, with 
hands joined in ndomtioa. 

Tills scene, perhaps, represents the story of Bimhi- 
Sara, King of Magadha, paying reverence to the 
Sdkva. 

III. Simple Adoration.—Three mole figures and one 
boy with hands joined in adoration. 

IV. Procession. —Procession through a gateway. 
Two figures on horseback, preceded by musicians. 
Battlements of cit}'. Spectators in the upper 
apartments of the houses. 

Tins scene, perhaps, represents the return of 
Sdkya to Kapila at the earnest request of his 
father. 

V. Domestic Scenes at Fountain. — Wild rocks, and 

water gushing forth into a pool, which is over- 
floa'ing. A female seated on the rock with her 
legs in the water. To the left, a Icning couple 
seated, with their arms thrown around each 
other; the male with ft cup in his bond- To the 
light, a royal personage playmg the sHran^ij or 
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lute. In the foreground, two elephants in water. 
The Idugj seated on the left elephant, is as¬ 
sisting a feuiale to get up behind. On the 
right elephant two females are seated behind the 
king. 

This bas-relief appears to represent four different 
domestic scenes in the life of In the first, 

he is seen seated in playful dalliauce with his wife 
Yasodard. In the second, he is playing the »Sranffij 
while she is bathing. In the third, he is assisting her 
to mount an elephant; and, in the fourth, they are 
seated together on the elephant. 


KORTHER?t GATE. 

Lsft PiLLAS—I nker Face. 

I. Give Temph ,—Entrance to a cave temple; nu¬ 

merous figures standing ndth hands joined in 
adoration. The king's face turned towards the 
temple. 

II. Procfstion. — Figure in a two-horse chariot 
iamiing fixtui a City gate, preceded hy musicians. 
Standard-bearer mounted on an elephanl, and 
horsemen inside the city. Spectators in the 
upper apartments of the gateway and In the 
verandahs of the palace, 

III. Worship of — Tree and altar. Four 
females, with long plaited hair, seated in adorn- 
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tion* Seren feoiales standiiig' with joined hands. 
One male fi^ore payirig’ adoration. 

This scene represents the kiugp and his family pay¬ 
ing' their private adorations to one of the sacred Bodhi 
trees. 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

IWaCRIPTIONS.—NO. I. TOPE.--S£NCfll. 

Taox Hotel a to Eabt—Isisidk. 

PiBtO XVI. 

JJo. \,.^^^kateffapuratii DAanta-Siwa Atna™. 

“ Gift of D HASH A StTi of EtiaU!yiipitr&.*‘ 

This is No. 21 of James Prinsep'a S&ncW inscrip¬ 
tions.* Ho reads Kekaiei/ak^'Sa ns a part of tie 
donoris name, 

No. S.— Ifatti-bAuJiAuniif6 

" Gift of HAifi, thifl tnondicaot aiio,*’j 

No. S.— VaJa-€rKt^dA7inim. 

Gift of VArHA-CoPTA.” 

This is No. 25 of Prinsep, who rends Vajdgato- 
ddnam, « Gift of VaUiGiN;" because in PiiU dn 
becomes dio in the genitiYOi hut he has omitted the 
vowel Vf and the final # in jwio^a, both of which are 
very distinct even in his own fac-smiile- 

* Tio Nm. of JoBiOi Priniep’t inaoripti&ni nra taken from the 
Platea in ku Jeamal— toL tL, Plato XXVII., anii vol, vU., 
Pinto XXIII.; the letoer No*, being in tbs form® Pftto, and tin 
f^reater No*, m ti» l&tter« 
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No. 4.—DAoBM^irifaMa— 

" Gift of DjwimAaiiUitA's motlier" 

Prinsep, No. 6, reads DIutttutgAlihaf but the vowels 
are very distinct in tbe inscription. 

Wo. Jantafa dinam^ 

"Giftof Jajiamata Vhuita of Keimfifaka^’* 

Wo. 6.— ^^Jat^AieikAune^ddHani. 

" Gift of KiHOA, the mwdioiuit. monk.” 

Prinsep, No, 15, transktes bhkhhuno, poor man ■” 
but tbe Bhihhi was a mendicant wbo had taken 
vows of poverty, and who begged bis bread. 

No. 7 ,—Z)i#ki-M 4^ ('"*#«) J>Aaniati^ (Sfo) iAicManfp* 

tfinain* 

« Gift of Dara’ii oater, BnAnnAif Asi, tbfl men- 
dicuit anil.” 


From East to South—Insidh. 

No, Bj —Devtyc AAi~MiianUi (ia-ddiuiiity 

« (Gift of) VAhala-Beti, tbo mother of Ahi- 
JtitnL" 

Prinsep, No. 40, reads Akikye Deviye nhi matn 
mam; but tbe vowel i in Mtta is distinct even in bis 
own fnc-simile. Tbe mother's name is nearly the 
game ns that of No. 11. 


No. 9.—PSiryMyuMM . . itayo, 

“ Of PliAlgunA the 

No. 10.—A’iywIiiww-AhiBWHiw-rfApKnM. 

Gift of NAOAmirA, tba mndicuit monk." 
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No. 11<— ddttam, 

« Gift of VAkilitam of 

See No. 73 for ftUDther gift of this person. 

No.- Go/!i/<Miit-FMB(iiii)fnMa-*ftf™«. 

« Gift of GopAiUA VlSWAKAHMA (lIlO BIclutMt} 
of 

No, 13.— A^poMnalam —iAicAAtoto-JjfjMiin. 

« Gift of AnTA-PaASAKAiE*, the mcndicwit 
monk.'’ 

No. 14,— A’iiitfwoj/ara Achataya-lAilAintyn dditam, 

" Gift of AflHALjt, the mendicant nnn of JfaJina- 

JO 110,’* 

Ho, IS.— fTuli^^d^kitiuno dmam. 

"Gift of KAmbojAj Uis jnendioint monk of 

Faoii South to West GATa—I ssiuh. 

No. W.—Siia-BalAaata-f>ajiiMliifaSii>>><>l>^ 

*' Gift of Sinbn-Hiikstita’i ijater-in-lftis', Sosa- 
Deva.” 

Pajav^tt^ is tiie Sanskrit PrajAi'Ati, 0 Lrother'a 
wife. Prinsep, No. 8, reads this inseriptioa quite 
differently:— 

SUdi-miAtUM-paraeaiiifata-ruJitdjfa. dinafO. 

" Gift of (or -Si«Afl) ItokMia, tlm hill mim, to Rndoref ” 

out the lady's name is again mentioned in the next 
inscription:—- 
Ho. 17- — 

« Gift of Sona-Dfivh’s Ki^t, Aosi, tha vutmiv 

min'* (!) 

No, lS,--^^Stdtia^yata4AdyinUujfa~iiimaiit. 

^ " Gift of SuonAoivA’s sister.’* 
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Prinsep, Tfo. 7, reads Sahhiig^jatRa^ti^nike^n 
tUnayHf “ Gift of Soblmgeyftj the fireman (or blact- 
sjnlth) j” hat I had the lettera of all the inscriptirais 
■well denned before I copied them, and I have full 
confidence in my own tranecript (See No* 30 for a 
of Subhago liimself);—■ 

Gift of Dhauujl Ji^i^EriTAj tie raendicsuit 

mooki^^ ^ 

No, —A Cy^) 

Gift of Arta^KasmaRI*** 

No. 01 

Gift of PosAarfUj the tnendioOQt monk,” 

No* — ■ * * * CA^swCii bhUMtinlyi$ tiifiitM, 

^Giftof * . . imkanna Cfl>!fisl, tho men- 

cant Nun-**^ 

Gift of the eeeetio Aestaka, the flresUtu” (3ofl 
No* 124.) 

meaBS tbe maBter of a trade or guild; a 
deacon” in Scotland. Prinsepj Ifoa. 4 and 11 > 
makes S^mancra a man^a name; and reads Gift of 
Samauera and of Abej^akabut the omission of the 
conjtmctton wliicli should folio ar each natne (if 
this were the true reading) shows that Sninantra is 
only the common title of ^TT^nflT, Snimaner^tf an 
ascetic^ 

No. C4.—Pofi4<SnffJO AteffdHn0 

^ Gift of PaAfiBljtj the m^dioant monkj pnpil 
of PdWdjitf*" 



IKSCBimOKS. 
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Noi ^ , # , Raickiim^^dnam^ 

“ Gift <>f Sai^pra R4&BiHTA,of Udtilar^kari^** 

Thk Imfriptioii hM puzzled Prinsep from its 
rudeueas. 

No. —UdatUfvjfa IkicAkuni VedinJ^i^d ddmam^ 

^ ^ “ Gi ft of PdatikA^ th^ nifindlcfu^t nun of Vidua 


Fsoii West to North Gath.-—(Irsise.) 

No. 27#—Tat«^^!Siaio-d^ (nam) IhadaKoica. 

"Gift of YASoplLA^the fartoiiiEto?*' 

" Gift of SarpaoihIj tLe « « « 

No. 29#— bkickAtm^nmn- 

"Gift of Fuba ond of ibo mondicAnt 

monkB.^’ 

No# SOi^DJUisia RaiAiti^ Afadkata^ikd^ ddn^ni. 

" Gift of DftAAWA RAJCjiHSTif of tbo Mddkma 
OOHUHRBitJ#” 

niiat/af meaiia an ftBaambly^ a congrcga- 

tioup 

No. Sh^Dkiina^hkiikuria ddnam* 

" Gift of DkasAj ihB memlicoBt: monL'^ 

No. 33.—(Gfl) ka^paiino BadAa QAota * . r 
^ " (Gift oQ the tuniiebolderj Bonn a OHooni.^ 

No 34 .—Gotipufoia SAaduLoia ^icAkuno ddnam^ 

"Gift of GotTs soUf BnAitnuiA, Uie maBdicAni 
monk.^^ 

Bee No. 110 for another son of 6ot£ Bee nl^ the 
relic bones of 8niiohij Sonurij and Andber^ for other 
sons of the same teacher- 
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34.^— Yijajata-g&Hkata-ddjtam^ 

*' Gift of VflJAJJAOHAHA," 

PriHsep, No. 10, sug^geste tliat the popuUtton of a 
viUftge, called Vrija^rttviay combined to mate this 
offering j but the name is most probably that of a 
mau- 

No, 35,—jlfliAo-Cwawfl Satidakata ^AwAAaw 

“Gift of Ahhata Gopta, a nwadiMuH monk of 
tlie Sd^rdoka oztl«r«^ 

&i^^n is d^^votion/'and arda ^^Uyhegi 

SA«/irda&af therefore, means a religious mendicant, 
but as BkOiifhn bns the some signification, I have 
considered tbe former as the title of a porticidar class 
or order. 

Ko. 38.— SdbAa^aia t^oroffhanua ddnam. 

“Gift of SuDtiAOA, of ^oi^Aaro, 

(See No. 18 for a gift of Snbhaga^s sister.) 

No. 37'.—Jtya ^iiWi SdrAiiuyaJiata-Jifdtn ddtMin, 

“Gift of Art A EahilA, the motier of StrAi- 
««yaAi. 

There is a grammatical mistahe in the maseuline 
tenninatum of the femnle name, which Rbould have 
been BahUa^a. The son^s name may be read 
Saphine^ftka. 


FnoH Bast Gatb^Octside. 

No. 38.—ifdiunti. 

“Giftof VADANij Iho Upatiid*' 
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V]Wnsik& men I IB literally a worshipper,” or rather a 
'^female worshipperJ[. Buriioiif* readers this 
tenu hy “ devotee,” ivhich certainly appears to he 
the best e<pjivalent for it. I consider the UpAmhi 
and Upd^ikd as male and female devotees who had 
not taken the vowa of celibacy and rueodicnney pro¬ 
fessed by the Bhikslm and BhihskanL 


NOi 30 .'—s or 

Priiigepj No^ 18^ reads it; bui he gives no trans- 
lation, I can only BUg'g'estif/nyrara^a'-TywiaartorfttAi, 
which may he translated— 

Gift: of Kdlggtnij on oiLxiqas knger for 

Manoratha is wish, desire,” and upa means excess 
of njjythiiig^.” Blia^vata is the Snprcme Bein^,” 
and is often applied to Bnddlia. 

Ko. 40.— T~ rU^imana- 

^ or 

dataifa Muafn^ 

nccording to Priusep, No. Oj Vtho thus 

• IntriKliDrljciia ^ mi^tOfre liu DuddliisEiie lndi^ii;, p- 070—"I* 
tiicturo iitt4^iive teiteS| ti qno^ua# antoni^ noji moins 
re9pecbil>le ft mrs jeujE que rttllat qiae JQ Tjeoa d4 ta’aot 
ilWde ea fnrflirr du seBi do oa Seo alw Wiltoa's 

Hbdui Tlwratroj L l-23j wlierc tlio Ik^roiao of tli# MricMmkati mc 
ctsUod Unddhopatih^j tke ** devoted- 

B 
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it : “ Gift of tlie cowheril Aokapatj, coromotily 
called JJoPATi, to the highly onitimented (Choitva) 
but A^apati would be written Agapati, and not 
Agahapati. In fact, gahapatino is the Pali geivithe 
of the Sanskrit grihapati, a « boueeholder ” and the 
inscription may be read thus" 

<'Giftof Visarvasa-datti the - . * of Pratisthita, ft 

booseholitor of riiiatan ” 

taking pitiihhja for pratisthigd. Tlic next inscri]^ 
tion, which is fonr rimes repeated, refers to the Hame 
person, and proves the correctness of my rending- It 
is Priiisep'a Ko. 0. 

"Gift of PaATtSTRitA, B hoiijicliolder of 
cau^" 

N&, rakAiiw dAmm^ 

GUV JsA-JtAiMBtTJfci of " f 

Tio. 43,'.—AVkidviiiJO-tAa ^WiWroAwft^Aa JAnam* 
llOtll of lind of 

44,— PothA IkrAjta dAvtam. 

“Gift of FothJ.-IIevJL*^ 

o. 45, _ Kandan^i^^ - BtsAfno - 
dAiMm. 

" Gift of NAal, the liaber-MBW of tha Sreabd of 
ACaMdari^Amiya,'* 

No, 40. *- Kavd<$r{^mty<tM - - iMrAs^^ 

dAmm* 

** Gift of Dial, tho iLHter-iE-lAW of tlio Stedili of 
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Ko. — Kimdan^tndr^wkewi dSnarru 

Gift of Vauiia, of Kandart^ifiiuin^ 

Kandarignimaj otgramiga^ muflt hate been ft eon- 
siderable place, or it would not have bad a Sreshti. 

No. 48.—Afii^fl^rijio 

** Gift of Mulaoibj^ tho ■cnbe.''' 

Prineep, No* 30^ reads lakhakum^ the niiHionaire/' 
But the iosoriptiou occurs twicfij and is q^uite distinct. 

No. 49 .—. * . 

No. £0.— Foi^^d^iiaita44L£'Aiiflo-df^^ 

Gift of Yak^bauAka, die memiiciiJit moak/^ 

No. 51 ^-^Fttdondya- UjpanJIeika^a-dSnam* 

Gift of pAnoNijp tho d^Totoo/' 

No. 52.^— . p . raJka-J^p^nt^iua Imdaiota-ddmam, 

Gift of IgiA-iJArfA, tlio humble in ill thuigB*^ t 

I have taken savttnoda as a compound of Jiarwaj 
“ oU^ and anvddhat} buniiyty; hut tMa rendering' ia 
a mere conjecttire. 

Noi 53«— UpOMih^na-iidnmn. 

*^Gift of NatIbamiea, tho dtrotee," 

No. £4.—Foiit^dja t^^ouifn. 

Gift of Ist'itiTuX of Fflii/a. (Bbilm !)" 

'L'hli inscription is on the copiug to the north>«ast. 

Not 55 .—dSnamm 
“ Gift of Roatm 1 of 
No. 56*— Dhama^riH^^^Mm^ 

» Gift of Buabjlaoibi of 
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Priiisep, ao, rends DhattuigilliiOf but the 

meuniTig of the name remaiua unchun^, tlia twu 
litjuid lettere r and ? bein^ coustantly used tbe one 
for tlie other. 

SOi 57*— C/Jfniya Son^m 

** Gift of Sosf i of UJaiuJ^ 

No* &0 ,—Ujfniya Tapa^nydAa Pmunajay^ (Mnam* 

‘'Gift of tbe tap^b (oacetic) of 

Ujain^^ 

Prinsep, No. 55, reads punsaitaDijatjaf nud trnna- 
Ifttea lietory gift of tbe people perfortuing 

austerities at Ujain/'* But iapasifi't is only a title, 
like that of ShUtsha or j and it is not easy 

to imagiue bow tbe gift of a stoae^-slab could have 
anything to do with a victory. 

Ifo. 60 .—Tapmayttna hi 

"Gift of tlio pecotlo Isi-iliTiiiof Z^jw," 

Prinsep, No. 53, reads IsUm&t&saj and tratislntes, 
“ Tbe gift of tbe body of riahis jierformiug tbeir 
austerities nt Ujaiu.” 

No* 

Gift of Mola^hatta of 

No. 01.^— Mmun, 

"Gift of BalakI of 

No* CP,— Ujmi^ Up^dadanua-^p^^iaiayii 
d^nam. 

**Gift of MATAPAiri^ die liner-m-kw of 
ITpciuiraiotto of 
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l^Hiisep, No- reoida padaTaiayuchhiij^aj tiDti 
tmnsluteH^ The of Upeiidrmintta of Cjaiu, for a 
perpetual charity to the itinerants.” But it is dif¬ 
ficult to conceive how the g^tt of a stone to the 
Shuchi enclosure could form a charity to anybody. 
The correctneaa of my rending' is proved by the two 
following inacriptious. TJpendradatta’s own gift is 
recorded in No, 00, 

Ntmoiiataya 

Gift of HmAuATTn^, the Hbtgr of CTpeidlra,^ 
dati&of Ujtiin-’' 

No. 04 .— Vjmi^ Ujm(adata$a ith&ffimifa 

Gift of Bpi»n&i| the stAter of GpoDclradAttA of 
UJainJ* 

No. 05.—C^inat^ Kadiyi d4n&fn. 

^ Gift of KadbiJi tba iu^di[Ui 2 ]t ntia of 

No. M.-^U}rmiyaCkM^(a-m£iuMnam, 

Gift of ChhktrA^a modier of Vjaim** 

Prinsep, No. 31^ prefers K^hatra’s mother j but 
the meaning is eiactlv the same, 

D m- 

No^ i ?.'—Tapatiyena d^nanu 

Gift of tbo Azotic SiNHA-iiA-rf A of 

Thi 0 is probably the iS^iudp iD^iptlon as Prinsep^e* 
Nci. 37. If so the p of Tnj}/i^ffenn l>een omitted. 

No^ 6flp— Ujeittya dAnam. 

^ Gift nf IaakAj the Sflpliiiiejald {Tjof 

Priiisepj No. 33^ traualates The gih of (Uo 
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morality studenta of ITjain to the risiliis.” By reading 
^dneifahtty os Prinsep has donOj the tmnehition 
would rather be learned in Viiiaj'a,” which was the 
name of the lowest claaa of Buddhist scriptures, 

N&- OD.—AVfv^^i^na /« Mnum^ 

** Gift of f« MitrA of 

No, 70+— Vjmi^ Viptda^ d^nmn^ 

Gift of Yip DL A of 

71^ — iCaroff^sr^i ^araya J£fiam. . 

" Gift of NXrI of 

No, 72.—A'lrruj^^oini Mltaya 

** Gift of NiaiMiTRA of , 

No- 7S^^B^xiA4 O^iAiy^ BAamn VdrA4Mna7id dAnarom 

^ Gift of BoJiai-GoTUi for tbn adTiMJcement oJ 

No+ 74 — Naffudinofa^kAAHn^ tldtuim^ 

Gift of the mendicfaiat monk-” 

No- 75 .—PAaffayatoia + rttdjM- 

** (Giftof) PflALGUJTA - , *” (&O0 No, Oi) 

No. 7ft— Uj*niyA FaJt<liy6nd dinam. 

“ Gift of VAKiUTAW of 

Priiisep, No, &8, reods PMkilifffhiAmj imd trails- 
l«t €3 Gift of subscribers of Ujaiu-” Soc No* H for 
ft Hotter of this personas g:ifts. 

No- 77.— VimanAm Mnam. 

** Gift of Gobila aiwi sif VlsWA of 

No. 78-—GAirdiiya d^nam. 

« Gift of CniHA-fij the Erntdioant nitn.** 

Priusep, Ne. 14, traurfates as “ par 

Vomau,” 
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No. EfAick^UT^ ilidwinik 

Gifl {kf Sadr AN tlue meiidiCBLiit nioiik.^ 

N<j« 80.— Aftfa~DcP(tjfc BaAaJata xnd^ iMnam» 

of Aswa-DevAj the mother of Balmdutla.*' 

PrinBep, No, 41, rcad^ “ Aaivn Devi,'' 

NOk 3lk— d^nam^ 

Gift of SattA Gui»ta of L^iar^ka.** 

Prinsep, No I tiS^ readji Ogire^i^tkMaj the Agar- 
fmla” or son of Agru hut im fac-siiiiile 
with and not with o. 

If<x B2.^AraAa GvUiyaddnam. 

" Gift of the Arhatii^ Gopta,'^ of 
Gift of ArhatI GcptJL^ 

Priin?€pj Ko* Idj ArahugatagUy of Arahagtiia, I 
am not anro that the lady had attained the rank of 
arhii; for it is quite pofi^ibb that aruha should form 
only part, of her nanoe^ arhata Gapte, or cherished 
hy the arh^it^ f* for a BhlkshiJiii^ eren of 6Jg;^hty year.s 
of ag’Cj wm inferior to an vpitmMpadaj or newly 
ordained monk of twenty years. 

No* 83 ,^—Atita Samil'ata MAtu dAttam, 

Gift of Asn-A BjSTij ihs mother of Siyzuko,”^ 

(See No. 80^ and No. 110). 

No+ &4k--'Tatiiti^i-f A^rroriNi JlakAUajfa ddrmm. 

Gift of Sanoha RaksiutAi ths paptl of 

No. —pSlrrAiii<K0idiii Adni^ rf^fiuttHn 

Gift of KanitAi tliti mothar of tks Snshti.^' 

Frbsep, No, 17, reads matOj and translates the 
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(leccasipfl daug^litor j” but tlit word dttnani 
sliowa that the iuacription recordii a Atid not 

fm “ obituar}' notice.” 


No. 80 .— dirifitn., 

"Giftof YASiLi." 

See No. 84 for this lady^s name. She is there re¬ 
corded as the teacher of Sangha llakshita. Prinsep, 
No. ^7, reads YttxilL 

Kq. 37.— ddnaM^ Off 
Stthino~pnti~kajn4d:<fhl^itt d (fifnam, 

of Prinsep, No 20, who tTBiistates “ Gift of the 
aer^'in^ women of the iiohilily,” Bnt the second 
word is ffhati, n gitUf or landing-place j and as 
ffin^arin, or maktmkaj means the ocean, I think that 
the translation should be^ 

“ Gift of the Sreshti of tha Soa-jhAt." 

that is, “ of the hnrbour-tnaster,” 

No- 88.— ra*qfd:jiw dinam^ 

"Gift otViucUt.” 

Prinsep, Nos, 24 and 25, reads hut 

notices that the name, which ewcura more than once, 
is olso written Vagulagej and states that these dif¬ 
ferences are caused bj' an attempt to render without 
compouml letters the Sam'krit genitive Va$ufgah. 
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Nd. — D&JaiitMQ I^dw^rikaia 

. GiJl of Dandata of Pd^iTffrito," 

Thp town of Pitted wns on the iinrtltem bank of the 
Ganges betw'ceii Vahiiili and Kusiuagara. 

Noi 00.— Upedadiits^a . 

" Gift of Vp^yitnAPATTA** (Ses Noi. 6% 63^ 
04.) 

Ifo. 01*— Dkii^yi ddnam^ 

^ Gift of SESfAKADHlirrlp^' 

No- OS.— V^kumansm Si^Aadatt^pa. ^AicWiasrsw 

" Gift of SANOffA-DAi^Aj tlifl meodiamt of 

WOp 03 *— hkichhuTiMy^ V^im dAnam^ 

** Gift of Yakabi, the tuendiamt nun of 

PririBep, No. 43j translntee Gift of YnkLi^ the 
priestesa ond traveller,” 

Ko* —^udtirata SeiAi BAa (t/oHi) dAnum^ 

“ Gift of BnjkPRAf Sre«Ziti of E^undura.*^ 

No* 0 &,—matu ddnam* 

Gift of KurabI, the n^tic^a tnothori*^ 

No* 00p“ , p , pidaiay^t Sadma pajava(t{}^ ddnam. 

** Gift of , P * pidaUdr thd AUFter^indair of Sadi.” 

Priiisepj No. 45j reacifl hidnMj/e A4fda dimiM^ 
Jipdjfa Mnamj and translates, A gift for those liiing- 
here {for distribution of food) at midday for ever*” 
J3ut the {fift of ii pillar or rail of the stone eacloaare 
ran have no coanecdon with the provision of food- 
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^D. 07 .—Ckoda Ghmm id ««^ Mgimisfa * m ■ itu'^ ddna^ 
pf Coah&ra-Gupta . ^ *” 

No. — JlAar^ki3ni Sdiiloia tMmuTR, 

** Gift of SAtttIui of DdarfsH (f DbAwk^gnraV* 
Ndu d^^-^ICdpoi^ma ArwAma 

** Gift of KArAMioitAiiAT tho a?lwtK” 

Titis may be read in anotlier way os, Gift of the 
arhat of KSpa^iffrftma (cotton-tanvTi) but the former 
seems the mare simple reading‘s and is also in keep¬ 
ing with the other inscriptians, each of which recorda 
the gift of ft particular mdividufth This inscription 
occurs twice. 

No. 100.— Amdct-ddiami ddn&m* 

^ Gift of AhitATk-T}iMXf of 
No^ lOl^~K<takar^yti BAfidnJiiaia ddmam* 

m 

Gift of DsAnELiitA of 

This inscription occurs three times. 

No. lOS.— Ap^itAaiiM itdnam. 

Gift of A.rftASTflAKA.^ 

No. 105.^-^BA^fa-TariUiitoI'dJtii 

*''(Gift) of AjiTA-GuPtA, tiio ifia^itsor of en» 
joymont/'’ 

No^ l04*“.ff£r^AiltJ^d AraAduHiMfia 

^ Gift of Ahahadina of Eajahil-acu^ 

No. 105.—^Ai;>^«irAan4t R^ikAiutya Siea Nb<ftMO 

ma^ 

** Gift of Sita-Na-^i^« moUier^ DuAttit a Bae- 
jurr^^ tJio iQoireosfir of oqjojiqjeiit*'’^ 

Thin occurs twice. The use of the uumes of Siva 
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nud Nandi nt thw enrlv period very remnrkoble. 
The Bbogavnrbjiiia of this inscription, os well as of 
No. 103, may perhaps be the tiiime of a place. 

lOOu —SoffJiaya 

** Gift of BANaEiA/’ 

No^ 107.— NaTQ^jdmolatit Ujmi^Ard danam. 

" Gift of of Nafo^ajiushi (Tfew^town), 

in UfamJ* 

No- GuioM F'4fi|^h'#ar danam* 

“ Gift of SAi-GiTPTAy of Ti^iiya f or 

of 5m~GvmAf Uws grain zuorobant'^ 

It h Bot impoAsibIfl tJiflt may mean only 

nepbe^j or “ met^r^s son tbe bMnjd of Urdu* 

M<^htm£yS d^nam, 

“ Gift of Ma Dif yamX, tLa sktervin-bw of SaWi* 

Wo. 110 .—^SulMiUaa Gottpubm, IfajalipilariiM dan^m. 

of ScfliBiTA, son of GoP4 Bmj fojal 
senbe.” 

Tbia is the mmt valuable of nil tbe mscriptioM on 
the Stinchi colonnade j os it beloiig:s to tbe faroily of 
Goti, whose eldest fion Gotipntra was the teacher of 
the celebrated ilog^putra. This Inseription there¬ 
fore senes to fix: the date of the Sanchi enelosnre in 
the early part of Asoka's reigii- 

Ko. llli —TitradapaJdnS Upititaya JAitmi. 

**01(1 of TAjiAKPAPAnji, tbo dflToUe." 

Ko. H2.—Buriy* wtiaMwyni^iyf^ofM Taiiirfwyi. 

, . • of FiJW 
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JJo, H3 ,—DMma Mamtujfa ^ic^Aunlj^d k4<;A»f<iiAaia 
ftdftam. 

“Gift of DfiAHWA the mendiCAnt 

ntiOi of Kdt^pritstAaf^ 

ddp(im- 

of Bn arm A RaksifitA, the mendicant 
mook^ of Kdtpaprottka.^* 

No. MicAiy 4fje£tiaim^ 

*^Gift of SakdrAna^ the inendicent mook ” 

The poflfl^ive termination of bhichhu(iio) is 
omitted in the orig^mnl. 

No. K^tixfidAojo ddnamm 

^^Gtft of PcraAOiRi^ of Fon^nviAav^ or 
“Gift of Vamamaka of 

Soot^ GATE.—OirrsroE- 

No« 117^— Padans^fiw ddnapu 

“Gift of the mendicant Padasata*** 

No, IIS.-—P^^Ainnoio Kddkdn^piiano ddntrmw 

“ Gift of VaqhumA.V j die lathET of SJkTrA,’' 

No. 110.—NS1lmR^diR« 

No. 120-— ^pttt&*a’<Aa^Sir9palam 
No, ISL— ddpmn ^ 

"Three ^ gifts of SlitncA, ftM of YAnzeAi ond 
of SrirAaa.” 

This inscription is cmred on three mtlinga of the 
colonnade^ and^ as the gift tlnig. consisted of three 
razls^ I presume that the three hori^ntul strokes 
which follow d/iuaM are inteuded for that ntinkber* 
See Plato IX* of the SAnchi enclomirOj where this 
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curious Ingciiption isftliDWU in tbe Bctuol position wljich 
it occuiMcs on the three rails. For Siiniika’B mother 
see No. 83, 

No. 102.— BAadatu V&Jith$Ma dunam. 

Gift of Bjiadrata YisiJUitA/* 

No. 123.— dAnam. 

** GifV of Vai^kii A, tlic moadii^ikt moak/^ 

PL. XVIII. No. 1S4.—iSoFibTniffmM Abc^fakoM SflAmv d^nam. 

** Gift of tho osoetio Abev4{vA| tbe Sr^Lti/* 

See No. 33. 

No* 12B*^^adi-Gaiata dAnam HkJ^Anno. 

"Gift of Nat^hk (op Kabj) Gupta* tiio mondi- 

CSXLt iDonk-” 

Prinsepj No* 12, reada Jf^adiffntay hirpusm,^ 

No. 12^.^P^i(iaka ildna^ia I^Aa (mildj Mnam^ 

'*'^Tllf! peligioiie g;ift of PoDliAKA DiNADATTA.’" 

No* 1S7*— ArAf^aSia aroAadi (Aa$a mdtu Maam), 

of Aotapa^ta (tlio motbcr of) AHEtATA^ 

See No. 148 for auother macriptiou of the same 
Jady. 

No. 128.— 

(?}.*...* 

N& DAnma Guiata lAickAuna ddaam* 

of Dbaoma QtfiT'A^tiiB inoodicojiiE monk;, 
of MadAurana^" (pcpjiopi Mtiiidfa}* 

Nop 130.— I^urarff^ 

"(Gift of Nasda, oFiVifiTifij p ^ J"* 

No. 131#—MiiAo^irti^io ^AkAkuna dAft&iH.. 

^Gift of Maua^bJi Uie moiidicuat monkJ** 
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No. 132^— Ind<iUt^& irhicAum^ daMam* 

OlA of IsEPATi'if tbe meudicQnt nuti uf Ma- 
dkwama** 

Nof Id3<.— Itidaia^^ l^U-Almys Kurariyt 

Gift of I&iDATTi, Uw misiidicimt taan of /ivr^* 

Nop 134*— D^ama PAlam * * ■ 

Gift of DiiAiisiA PIla , , * 

No. 13d.— PAa^unata lAatv lAicAhttno* 

“ (Gift) of TJPAJtDTA, tbe brother of PiinJguim, 
the mendicant monk*'* 

No. 133- — Bhc;^vsrAanat& In JitsX:Ai/aya, 

^ ■ (Gift) of Ifli EAKsriXTX^ the Lncreik^ of enjoj- 

meatp" 

Nov 137 .^—earkaRd Dtm^ndn^^ 

^ (Gift) of BuTSTO^kf tha inctaas^r of enjojmenC' 

No. Ids *— Kurttriyasa Vtmalaia ddnam^ 

Gift of VxMALAi of A'nroriyo/' 

No. 130.— SdiR*d&i(ua fiiicA^irPio 

^*Gift of SwiMiSATTA^ the tuendiimni 

Nop 140.— DffcoffiriKo Ptu^ekiiffikfwtw 

" (Gift) of Devaoibx, of (f) 

No-141.^—, * * 

Gift of the mandkant'a pupil ^ « ** 

No- 142.— Pai^ant WcAAuito dduam. 

Gift of Faujwaka^ tba mendicant monk.** 

No. l4G.>-^GIi(4iaiuH:Aa ilAona J^ojb&iifam £i&£oykiftf 
ffdnuuu 

*^Gift of KenuDELA Add of Dharva lUuasiTA, 

tlio mendicant mocikB,” 

No. 144-— Ayimmaj^ i£ohu^» 

Gift of AdjitSAUMij of £^iif" 
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Nu. — PaiitAdti^M UticAAunihddnam Ay a • i * up 

** Gift of tLo mcndlcuit znonk^ 

pupil of Atjh , . 

Kq- 140 ,—BuMa IfM^Muno^ dStiitm £^irttfpja» 

^^Oifc of Budra ILakjrttAj tliu iD^tidtcaot 
monk « . 

Ifo. J^7*~—^«dimayariJk<iytt IftMtidyi MkAAunijfg. 

Gift of Ititomip tho lu^zullcaut am of Mitima- 
yarila^^* 

Ifo, 148.—^Ar4j[)4Pii AioJofamtitu ddnam* 

** Gift of tho motLef of Afo^o.” 

S«;e No* 13? for another iii^riptiou of the ^^lue 
name. 

TiOi 149 *— U}^iy*-t&pa^yafia Nawya Mitaya. 

” (Gift) of NASA^MmiA, tlio (femolo) ik$ootic.'* 

Noi l&O.—JIAdTP^ijWO Sapuritam Yuyifpaja^atit d^tutmm 
^ Gift of BiiABDir A (son) of tbe eaiAiid|»t0d 
YcoaprwhASLA*'^ (Ltumnoiy of the 

The term 6/tpurisa is the Puli form of the Sanskrit 
Mpumiha^ which h a compotnid of withj ami 
pwrwjfftrtj the dh itiityj or of the pronoun whichjj 
when joined with pnniskaf mcanSj, the roftn/' or 
“ that tnan^p” or eunply the mortaL" The term is 
found on nearly all the relic-cafikete, and must there- 
foTw Apply to the defld. AoconJing'h' 1 hove every 
where rendered it by “ emancipated^** that ia, firom 
future trnnsmigmtion^. This gi^'es the meaniug' at¬ 
tached to the term by the Diiddtuete' but perhaps a 
more literal translation would be “ absorhefl,** that ia| 
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into tbe divine esiBeuce. Eacii word gives the meaiihig 
in part only; for the term sapttrujffw implies one who 
has attained Bnddhnbooil by nljsorptiou ” into tbe 
dlA'ine essencoj and who is therefore “ emancipated” 
frain future transmigration. Perhaps the best render¬ 
ing would lie *^the Buddha/' that is, one who has at¬ 
tained Buddhahood: hat as the sole aim of the 
Buddhist w'os to obtain that is, liberation, 

or emancipation” froiu trausmigrntioii, I have pre¬ 
ferred the well-known term “ emancipated.” 

Tip. l&l.—MiisAAuHP danam. 

“Gift of A^HVAnBAHjhEA, dio mendicant monk.'' 

Gift of JoifHAKAt tli& infaadicaiit monk/" 

No. — Jcnai'ata-Jfhkhkaft^ ilAxarn* 

*■ Gift ofiENAHAi^ the nkfiodioniit motik/^ 

Kd. 154 -—DAama Mad/itifanika^ ddnam* 

^‘Glft of Du ARM A RaksititIj of J/a^fAwMisil^i." 

No. 1&&+— -AfaAa3Hitmii 

This inscription appears to be the some as ^n. 2S; 
but I am unable to offer any tronslutiou. 

No. —yo^jP^jctia^inam AkutUcaJa^ 

"*Giftofyi^PALA/‘ 

No. 157.— Dkanji^rtHQ ddnanu 
Gift of 

N<l+158,-—PifidJrt-^Aa HattyaMa fiAic/iAttpuj ifannui, 
of PusA md of IIaxiv a^ the 
monha.*’ 
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Vhom S&ifTit Oate ro West Gate- 

No+ Ifiy,— l^Au!AAu^^iy^ nfaJo/^ Mataiil-ajfc 
ddtmm. 

Gift of Bai^ikI^ tlio mesdi^^ant nun af ihu teni- 
pfe of CAAalrdtUaJ^ 

Ko. IflO.— BAptnaiiAtri^A AAkAAuhI^ mp^iaia cAAihiittaya 
ilA/tatn^ 

of DuAn3dA StniiUj ihn mendlciuii: Dim of 
the t^inplff nf CAhalr/HtkQM^* 

No. 1151.—il^ifinny.9 A^utPitkim^fA madpia CkAik&tikaye 

" Gifl of StTBAXTiKiEj^tj Uin noTiocof diQ t«mpl« 
of 6^/^Ariiri~Aa.^ 

The term Awina occurs in Ko, 100 m Avemni^ 
wliich roeam tiu entrance,^ from vU to ciiter*^ 
Av^mn^ and ^D£;£iind may therefore be the titles of 
tho&e who bad entered Into the rdi^ous lifej but had 
not yet taken the vows. I have eonseqnentlyj, but 
not without heaitation^ rendered the terni^ bv neo^ 
phji^e” and novice.'^ This iii^Tiption occurs 
twice* It may also be reudered Gift of AvisinA^ 
the Sutr/mtiii (or reader of the Sutras)^ iu the temple 
of Chhraknitikn/' 

Nof — S^Aa Jlt^Doia F4TcAAaJldl;afa Tafli^jba ddnpm* 

Gift of VAm hkMAf Uio . * * of Snogiia 
D«vn/' 

No, I63*~ San^Ailofa ditaam^ 

^ Gift of Bax DIE mi 4 j of San^Ha or porLopi^ 
Gift of SANoaiLAi of Sk^ikriya** 

No* 1G4 f —Arakafa PailtPia > « « 

** Gift of the AaUATA Palita * ^ /" 
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No, 165,—-jiraAdAaia jPon'pajiflittKi rfrfntfw- 
"Gift of ike ArAata Paaipa^aka " 
Tfo* 100,.— DAama^inMa mdla ddnam^ 
of DJiABX AOiBi's 


Frox West to North*—0(iT5ii>e. p 

' r 

No* ltt7 *—Udljfa Nadin^arlytt icErfiiojn» ’ ^ 

Gift: of TIdi, of Nadinaffari'^ ^ 

Tills occurs tTAicc on portions of the fallen colon¬ 
nade to 'N* W. 

No, 108-—iSSdji^ltf^Acua Fa * * 1 

Gift of SadHANTHA . . 

No. 109*—/« Doii^gna ddnam: Gardhty^ IhiMuniye 
ddnam, 

« Gift of GAni^i tko lutndkniit buRj offered ky 
Ifti Difii." 

No* 178,—Nodtuo^^ra Ihtpataha £iteAAuniyi danitn. 

«Gift of DstjpAAAiiA, tke HiGiilicwii nmk of 

^adaui^raS* 

Ho. 171 ..--^TbAAo^Iatiya iid(itaiH). 

“ Gift of VAicaHA-pAfliJ* 

No* 17S*—J^qloAuiarctJoJii dUnam* 

« Gift of Ba-tta-Rolataba*™ 


O.H Small Piliahj Fallsx phom Upper ExcLoauM. 
No-173<—BaffULloja 4oliAa«dUiliciUr/MUO, 

^GiftofDiMAJLA o * 

No. 174*— Dhama^ntiua dSnam^ 

Gift of BaARX A*I>AtTA " 
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Plate^ No. iJiaam- 

^ Gifl of AHUATA-DiJi^ tlie mep-dEcont nunJ’ 

of SwiMlBABi/', 


IjfSCKIPTlON ON SocrTH PlfdLAR. * 

PI. XIX,, No. 177 . Thiij iiiscriptjoti is corred upon 
a fniguieut of u IjrolseTi isolated piUar ueor the ^ntli 
gateway. As it waa a jirtudiee amongst: the early Bud¬ 
dhists, liefore building a Tope, to ereet a pillar ou the 
spot, with ail iiiseriptioii recording their iiiteutions, it 
seems possible that tliis broken column might bear a 
memorial iuseription relating either to the ereetioii of 
the Great Bnudu Tope, or to some additions or re¬ 
pairs. The latter is the more probable,'as the pillar in 
the former ease was generally If not always removed. 

But the iuscriptiou is unfortunately so much ob¬ 
literated that it baffled even the heavcii-boru sagacity 
of James Priuse]>, Some few words he read* but 
apparently with hesitation, ns he says,* "ThLs iu- 
ecrijitioii is in too mutdated a state to lie r»‘stured 
entirely, but from (he commeucemeut of the thirtl 
line, biMithatibhiAltuiuil/hi kfvtmnrdtf thtia^ it luoy 1 h> 
concluded that some provision was uuide by * a 
charitable and rcligiouely-disjiosed jjeraoa for huiigiy' 
jiriests,' and tliis is couiimicd by the ta o nearly perlcct 
lines at the foot,— 
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Satijiild peia^iyt ieAhMiinf{idf)n r 
tiydtL 

* It 11 nlsn mj desire lliat huh plionited(cool?) w&ter ghoiilil ba 
given to ilxink j mny tMs exe^lJeul purpnsa endiira for 

I e^xnmiued tlie inscription in seveml po^irions nnd 
in all U^bta: I took iiiiprc^Silons on paper and mode 
a copy hy iiand ; but tlie $ntfoce of tUe atone baa 
been so iiiucli injured tliftt Tcry lew of the letters are 
readoble excepting" in the last two Hues* There b¥j 
Iioweverj a suiSclcnt blank surface on all four sides to 
moke it certain that we have the whole of the iiLScrip- 
tioii- It k therefore very* much to he regretted that 
the fifeneral indistinctnei?a of tlie letters rfiould luive 
reudertn] llik iuseriptioix almost illegible* Tire open¬ 
ing is nearly obli tern ted j but, on a conipariaon of 
James PriiLscp^s copy with my own^ X think it pro¬ 
bable that the first word was Devanam j next comt^s 
a blnuk j and then or jH^rhaixs ^agiulkn} and 

it k po^ible that the whole line might be read— 


Dgvdnawfjtiya) Ma^adAt raja. 

“Djivis^i«PRiT4, King of MAonAnnA,'” 

The second line may be partially restored^ thus:— 

with Ktiutatiua to tbs Imtcmitj of CajUTTAaiRi.'* 

At the end i>f tlie tliird line, the word Snn^hfiiu 
community" is dletiuctly Icg^illile^ tuid I think 
that 1 con trace tlie name of Dhumn^ri. Tlie 
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fourth line eceiu^ tn Lave been coriiectlv gri^eH by 
rriiisep:— 

ItAoXrAait-ifkik/i * 

*■^4 gift of food te the mnoli-eiundHtod Bhikshiuiu’' 

I can make nothing of the fifth ItiKi and of one- 
hall of the BL\tI)| but the coiielmlmff portion of tbe 
iuecriptiou, Ti bicb is uenrlj perfect, rends— 

- --—---- IcMuhlme San* 

sama^ mllatliiiike 

** Ib jt my wish that tlio Siuiti sonimuiiftj tdAV ho 

united.'^ 

Tlie whole mecription, in Homnn charnctcrs, niuj, 
with some coujectural restorations, be read ns 
follows:— 

1 . Dsri^iatii(piyist) 

2^ , , [aymfr&iUBfi Jj4q/rt C-A^i^a^rf. , ^ 

^ fU;iAl^£AulDAa)mapjH ^ 

4^ ^ iJUtfiidM££'j^qjrnd;tEf« ddio, 

5. ntdti p ti mitam . , eMara qrfni 

6- Stinfi(^) pttawi^i^ J^AAaAifm Sin- 
7^ -fi San^AMm ittmafft wiiloiAltik§ riyAtL 

Tlie drift of thb iziscription, nt least as 1 under¬ 
stand it, seems to be tlie following’ 

DETiiNAMPBilYjA^ hing' of ofl^era hia solotAtiaD to 

tho comninnitj of CAaky^iri (and pcrhapi to that af DAarma* 
yiri nl^o) p . « with a^^ft of food fdf thfi BAiktAm^ muoh^ 
eciadntEd " {with thrir auBtiLtitia^?) - - « aad jtmxm that ilia 

SAnti eommimity cDEiv alwAva he tbnitiKl-'' 

* Bj rteding '^T^f kskitmaf dchilitated ” for die Pali 
kkama^ 
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In my account of tie great SfmcM Tope I bavc 
nlread)' identiiiwl the present name of SAneU with 
the Sanskrit Sdatl^ which I presume woa the name 
of tlie great Vihar on the Clttij/agiHj or "hill of 
If mj reading of Dhami^ri he correct, 
we may identity the " MU of religion.*' in the long 
spiu* which stretches northward as tar as Kanakhern. 
This hill is stiU covered irith mins, which no doubt 
once formed a part of the vast religious establishment 
of SaucM-ktiniikhent, 

LATER UiSCRIPTlONS FROM THE GATEWAYS. 

Ojf THE NOHTfl 

PI. XfX^i No. l?fl,— Jdnmti- 

"fljft of DEAiiKAaiHii tlw mcniliciiflfc caonk/' 

No. 170.— In-PMiiata-cka S&man<imr€M tiinam* 

Gift both of Isi-PitptTA ojid of SitiMAN a.^ 

Prine^lj, No, 1 % llie sfliiwe. 


0?< TEH Ea^ GaTEWAT^ 

No. LBO^^— Araha^imtua PitltAanr^oIbaKi 

^Gift of iL&HATAPTSf tbe ineodicont: monk of 
PitkAare^aJbi^*' 

Prinacipj No» SO, reada I^^khare^ftkaM doubtfiilly 
03 the pomo of the doncirj aad takes no notice of 
Arahadina. 
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No. Na^^Uaxa Sarinamp^yitinam ^dftam 

** Pillar-^iA of BitdPitATA NIoila^ tlio leamenl 
maU things;^ (7) 

Prinsep, No* 47, reads J)amh-aaffihhsa pasina~ 
n/itinnm dfiiiatlmmliho; and translates, “This pillar 
is the gift of file illustriotis family of Dajvda Nagi- 
ILIAA.” But the fac-simOe impression of this inscrip' 
tion, as well as a hand-copy now before me, agree in 
the reading which I hove given above* 

Ko, 183*— £ifirv*a N^fopi^ta AeiAaTode Stikim ddnam 
^ebho, 

*i p <lf*r -g4ft 0f NAnApniTA, AcnOATAnA, thd 
dicahti (or niiuiter) of tJu weavera." 

Prinsep, No* 3, reads Kamm and translatoa " Gift 
of Achhavaha Sjjthi, the beloved of ILvrasa 
NIga.” See also No. 103 of the western gote. 
Prinsep evidently considered Sethi as the feminine 
form of Seth, a "banher.'’ I have ventured to 
identify the Kirtir of tliis iiiBCription with the weaver 
cnstcj a'ho bear the Bnme name at the present day; 
but this is a mere conjecture. 

No* 183* This inscription is too indistinct to allow 
even of a conjectural translationt 


Oa Tua Soent Oatewat* 

No. 184.—J?«W« F^itaya. lAikkunayt dinam. 

« Gift of Bunn A PaiitA, tlm mendiomt nun.** 
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Prinsep, No. 33, roads Hudhet Pulita^a bhikhimo 
UivaMf t!ie gil\ of Buhha Paut, the poor man.” 

Ko. 1S5 .—Futhakata iAiiAwna ddtiam, 

"Gift of PosTHAKA, tbe niendiciuit inoiiJf." 

Prinsep, No. 33, reads Ftmthika. 

No- 180 *—FiroKi 

“ Gift of VinA| tho niBiidicftut monk 

J ^ Gift of Yak^hAj the mflndicant nun * 

j No. dAifam* 

l3D.»ri^^rua KehidAniaJtQrMrdpsdksm xminKofo* 

This inscription is quite perfect: hut as it seems to 
bflve formed only a pact of a longer inscription, I 
cannot even make a ^ess m to its meaning* The 
donor was an inhabitant of FidtAo, and was jjorbaps 
named 

No- IDO.— Sir% iSif&i^onuci 
VdtiiAi^puiaMi 

A ntatdtuH ddrtant^ 

Gift of AsfAMPA^,«on of the neopliTto ViSiffn- 
utAi til the re%n of Sni 

This valuable mscriptiou is canned on tbe bas-reUef 
of a Tope, in the middle of the upper architrave of 
the south gateway* The King, Sri Sutakami, was 
the third* of the Andhra d^tiasty of Magudha j and 
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hi» rei^i exteiideil from the year 10 to 37 a. D. T]ie 
Tvord^ which I Imve traiisktcd neophyte, occui's also 
in No. 101 j hut ill tills iuataiice it « posaihle that it 
may have aiiotiier slgiiifientiou. means 

simply " entrance/’ from m to enter; hut as there in 
ft separate InstTlption on the middle nrcliitrave (.^ 
No. 101), and another on one of the pillars of tlie 
gateway (see No. ISO), it is clear that the whole 
oiitmice conld not Imve been the gift of Anaiida. 
A^tesatii must therefore have some other meaning’ 
which is not giveii in the tlietionarjcs. Now ns ishe/, 
n ploughbciim, is derived fi'om to g'o, 

isJiaui may he taken for a heom of any kind i and 
thus we shall Imve ava + hhutii = arrsAna/, or (ns 
there is Imt one n in Pali) avesatii, an entrance- 
heain, or gateway arclntraye. As ara means to 
“enter," this derivation is quite Icgitiniatc, But if 
thU was the real meaning, it seems difficult to say 
uhy the term shonld have been seiiamted from 
dunam; for in the pillar gifts the word thubho iii- 
1 ‘nriahly precedes or follows dtiatiM, 

After n careful examiimtion of all the inscriptions 
on the gateways of the &anchi Tope, and a com¬ 
parison of their alphabetical characters with those 
of other inscriptioiiH of known dates, such aa those of 
Asoka, B, C. 950 ; those of the Sah coins of Gujrot, 
A- D. 300 j and those of the Guptas, A- n. 400 to 500 ; 
both lileutenaat MaUey and myself had eonclude^l 
that the Sinclii gateways were erected about the 
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beginnijig- of the Christian era. It wna with great 
satisfaction therefore that I afterwards (liseovered the 
name of Sri Sdtnlcarni in n oonspicuous situation over 
the eouthem gateway. This successful result of my 
long experience in Indian archceology bos given toe 
sulficietit confidence to say that the age of any Indian 
inscription may be determined approximately by tiie 
ibrms of ita alphabetical characters, 

Ni}. 191 .—AjfocAuiiiuit DAamaAalAiiaia 

Atfifdtitno j^afa d^nam, 

" Gift of Bala-Mitra^ pupil of A at a KmwiUf 
tlie loiter of Dhftrmn/* 

This inscriptiou k taken from the bas-relief of a 
Tope on the tniddle (irchitrave of the south g-ateway. 
rrin^ep, No. 23j reads the well-tonsnred jiilpU,” 
but AnievA^iuj means simply a 

beings derived from near, anti rma^ 

to ^ abidethat is one who UYes near another; 
as a pupil near a master* Aya-chnda is the teadberia 
name: see inscription No. lOil. Prinaep reads 
kathnkti at the end of the first line i hut mv fac- 
sinule imprea^on gives kathikasaj, the possessive case 
of kathika, n narrator, or atorj-teller,'^ as 

Prinsep has translated it. 
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Ojf THS West Oatk. 

Ko. 1D2.—A"iVr<ra/^a AMavaJa SeiAi-pmata 

^^Gift ftf tllO AOn of ^AOAPUJTA AcntTATAlfA} 
tliD smater of ti*e wcaTera, wad of Saxo^a*’" 

See No. 183 for the term w hich I have trnnsliited 
" Wiea\'ere,’' I mther euajiect that it must Le the 
name of a place, Kiriira. 

ho. 103 f— S^-thudoMo. Aittdttw Stila, Mttata Joflain 

thahho^, 

Pillor^gtffc of BALA'ilmu^ tlw pupU of Auta* 
KsifUDRA.^' 

Pririi^p^ Ni}* 23. In tlm inscription there seems to 
mo to be no doubt thnt A^^u^chuda or Aty^H*A 4 thudta 
ia the teachei^s nmne., 

Ko8, 104j lOSj 100. These show that the inscrip 
tioiifl trere earned on from one line to another. TJie 
word iZtfrtom, b carved at the end of the 

upper baud of the column, and /Aai/m, “pillar^" 
hegpna the eecond line, which is carred on a central 
hand. Here tlie sense is complete; oud tlie Jira^tiit^i, 
ijj, separates this inscription from the followings one; 
w hieh, althougfh it loolta legrihle enough, has quite 
batSed all tny attempts to read it. 
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It w worthy of remark thnt upwards of oue-tliini 
of the giftd recorded in the^ inscription.^ were made 
by the tiiir ee.T ; t^lio in oil eouutries liave been 
noted for their pious donations. Tlie number is very 
remarkablej when we remember that in India women 
could not possess property j hut were entirely de¬ 
pendent on their fathers^ their husbands, their brothers, 
or tlieir sous. 

Anotlier point which I have noticed Is the es- 
trenieh' rare uao of compound letters. Only three 
instances occur throughout all these inscriptions ^ and 
they are certainly exceplioiw to the eonmion practice 
of Asoka's age, which adhered to the simjdest Fall 
forms. The compound m oceiirs tw'iee iu asjca (see 
Nos. 80 and 83), but the true Pali ibrm of 
occurs in the ink Inscription found inside tho lid of the 
steatite easket from No. 3 Tope at Audher, see Plate 
XXX. The compound a#A is found only o[ice in 
I}&etma ttkiri (see No. iOO) j but the regular Pali 
form of fA occurs twdcc in patithiya for pratisthiya 
(see Nog. 40 and 41), and once in mila thiti for mila- 
sthiti in the inscription ou the southern pillar. The 
compound nk occurs once in the name of J&nhuAoj 
see No, 162, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
OPILNiPfO OP THE SAKCHI TOPE, WO. 1. 

1. The penions n ho tried to open the g^rcat Sftiichi 
Tope iij 1823 made a Inrg^e hreaeh on the south-w est 
side, and carried the excavation to the foundation, 
but they failed in reaching- the centre of the building'. 
The Tope was thus partly ruined without any dis¬ 
covery having been made to repa}' its destruction. 
Lieutenant Afaisey and myself determined to ]>roceed 
m a diflerent manner, by sinking a perpendicular 
eliaJt down the middle of the Tope, so ns not to injure 
its extenial appearance. After a number of careful 
measurements, the centre was determined as nearly 
as possible, and a shaft or well, £f fret in diameter, 
was sunk tlmongh the solid hrickw'ork to a depth of 48 
feet, or 0 feet below the level of the terrace, at the 
base of the Tojie. But the only discoveiy^ whicli we 
made consbted of numbers of spiral sheik (PirnorAk), 
which had been gathered In the mud with which the 
bricks were cemented together. These will he ralu- 
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able curiositie.^ to the natumlist, na they certainly date 
liiirh as b, c. 900, and ore probably not tfiss thnii 
two thousand four hundred years oliL The briets are 
larjTe—10 bv 10 bv 3 iiirhes. 

2. iVorn the non-dbteoverv of any relica or other 
objects, we arc left to guess nt the age and destination 
of the great Sanchi Tojie, trom less certain iilthougb 
veiy' probable sources of in formation. From tliese I 
bare dedticed that the Tope itself was in existence not 
long after the period of the Second Spiod in B, c, 

. 443, that the massive atone railing n os erecteil in the 
reign of Asoku, bcts'eeu 2(10 and 250 n. and that 
the gatewnys were mlded in the reign of Sri Stita- 

- karui, between the years 10 and 37 a. d. 

3. The age of the Tope itself depends on the 
identification of Wessfintigara with Chefiya- a puint 
which has been already disenased and eetthsl. Wes- 
aaimgarn U still represented by tlie ruins of Besiiugitr, 
two miles to the north of Bhilsa j and Chetiyagirl 
(or Choit^'a^hill) is nndoubte<lly the liill of Sanchi, 
on which the great Chaitya now stands. It was here 
that Asokn rested, on his way between Pataliputra 
and Ujain. Buddhoghoso colls the place fVee«anti- 
garoj and Mohnnonio calls it C&ctiga and Cketigagiri. 
Tlie Tope w'as therefore in eyisteucc in 270 b. C., 
during Asoka's goveniment of Djabi; bat as one of 
the eighteen heresies a'hicli prev idled after the niect- 
iug of the Second Synod was named the ^ Chetiga 
SckiirMy’* it is certain that the Sanchi Chaity a must 
date as high as the iburth century before .our era. 
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and perhai>s even a century earlier, or about B, c. 
500.* 

4, The date of the colonnade or railing* m ight be 
determined npprojdmately to belong* to the of 
by the alphabetical character of the inscrij:- 
tiona, which are exactly fi imilnr to those of the pillar 
cdicta. But there is a still more certain proof of the 
correctness of this date in the short, inscriptiou, Xo. 
no, wliich records the of SrJiAiriTA,aon of Goti 
the royal scribe.” This God ivas a descendant of 
£odirti (dans. Kohvtlm^a)f one of the prlneipal dis¬ 
ciples of Bnddha. As he w*as the teacher of VACHiii 
he must has'e taken the votrs himself 
His eldest son, Gotijnitraj was one of the most famous 
BnddhLjt teachers of his day. We leani tins fact 
from the relic imscriptions which record the names of 
two disciples of Gotiputra, Of these, the most cele¬ 
brated is that of Moguliputra, who conducted tlie pro¬ 
ceedings of the Third Synod in u. c. 241. The other 
pupil was Viichhiputra. 

<>■ A third son of Goti, mimed ICdkanara Pra- 
was the donor of Suvijayata^ relics to the 
Sanchi Tope, No. 2; and his onmi relics w ere found 
m the Andher Tope, No. 3. A fourth son, named 
Piuinduiftf is mentioned Jti the colonnade inscription, 

I suppose' tliQ Intfinor biick Tiopoi umj be us elil ua 500 
fl- md that the itcine casiitg wia ndd^ bj Ajiokii. Tiiis kind of 
addition wm not nnu-iiiJ. Sm p, S03, wliere 

tifltoj king of Cejion, encloflws tbe Thup^LnuDD with n mm of 
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No, 3^)- Tims three sous of Goti imd taken tlie towSj, 
H'hiLst a fourth became theKin^s Scribej or Secretary 
(liaJd^Lipakam). As the eldest of these brothers was 
the teacljer of Arogiiliputiii, he was probably soiae- 
what older than bis pupil, slthougfli not necessarily 
so* The yonnger brother may therefore be looked 
upon ns the eonteni|)orarj' of .Mognlipiitra, wlileh 
will fi.\ Ills date from SflO B, C, to 330, during the 
most Hounslniii' jienod of the Huddhist religion. 

6. Tlie age of the gateways has been ascertained 
from nu iuseriptiDU can-ed on a faQs-inbef representa¬ 
tion of n Tope on the upper arehitrare of the southern 
entrance. Tliis inscription (No. 190) records tlie 

of an entrance architrave by Axanba, the son 
of Vawhtkdj in the reign of Sm Satakahsi.” This 
Prince was the third of the Andhm kings of Ma- 
gndlia ; and his reign bus been fixed, by the common 
coiLsent of all nrchteologists, in the early part of the 
first century of our era. According to my clirono- 
logj* he reigned from 10 to 37 A. J>. 

7. The fact that the gatewaya are of later date 
than tlie rolonnnde or railing, is confimietl by the 
more recent character of the iiiscriptioiiH, which 
Approaches that of the Bah coins of Gujrat. For 
the sake of comparison, I have collected nil these 
gateway inscriptions in Plate XIX., l>cneath the more 
ancient record of the Southern Pillar, By this 
arrangement, a single glance is snJficient to show the 
greitt change which had taken place in the alpha¬ 
betical characters in about two centuries and a ha l f 
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8. Silt tlttife is still one more convincinof proof 
that the g^nteways are of later date than the railing, 
III the pluii oftheToiit', ia Plate the old roilir^ 

oil wliifli the more iiiieient inscriptions are called, is 
shaded lig-htly, and the additioiiid miling' and gTite- 
wiiy pillnrSj on which the less oncietit Inscriptions are 
found, are made quite black. By this it will be seen 
that a hall'pillai' of the more recent railing' is made to 
abut against tlie third pillar of the older railing', 
Now^ OS most of the old pillars were inscribed, it 
seemed probable that one inscription at least would 
ho found hitMeii by the hfdf piUar of the less ancient 
railing. And sucli, Indeed, is the fact at the nor them 
entrance, ivliere a long liidden inscription on the 
pilltu- of the old railing is now rerealed by the 
separation of the two pillars of dlfiereut ages. 

0. The diflereut dates of the Tope, of its colonnades 
and of its gateways, have Iieen satisfactorily settled 
witliln certain limits - but the destination or object of 
the building is more diilicult to be ascertaiued. From 
the non*diicovery of relics, I infer that tins great 
thitUya, was dedicated to the Supreme Buddha. This 
conjecture is atrengthened by the existence of statues 
of the lour mortal Buddhas at the entrances, Foi' 
it is the practice of the modern Buddhists of i*f£pfl], 
a ben they deilicate a Chaityit to Adi Buddha, to 
place four statues of the Dht/mi Bmltlhas at its base, 
Vairocham (or light), tlie first of the Pancha Dliy- 
uni Buddhas, is supposed to occupy the centre of the 
building. It seems quite possible, however, that tliia 
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Tope contained eome relicfi of SAkyaj bvit if, ns I 
believe, tbe relics of the holy teacher were always 
kept in Home easily’ accessible place, for the purpose 
of l>ein^ shown to the ])eop)e on stated festivolsj it 
seetns proliable that they would Imve been carried oif 
by the monks, on the g'eneral break-up of the Bud¬ 
dhist monastic establishments throog^bout India. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
NO. 2 TOPE.—3ANCHT. 

1. In ISIO, when Captain Fell i-isited Sitichi, this 
Tope waa iti perfect repair, not a stone liavin^ 
fallen • * but in it was half destrojcd bv the 

saaie amateur antiquaries who ruined the larger Tope. 
It stojjds half way dorni the elope of the hill, about 
400 yards from the great Tope, from which it hears 
lOOj;*’ west. The hill boa been careftxlly levelled, and 
the western side built up to tbrai a court 100 feet 
square, hi the midst of which staiidH the Tope euj^ 
rounded by the usual Buddhist raUing. 

2. Tile Tope is a solid hemisphere (built of 
rough stones, without mortar) 30 feet in diameter 
springing from a cylindrical plinth of the some dia¬ 
meter, and 3^ feet in height. The basement is 0 
fei^t in height, with a projection of 5 feet 4 inches, 
whidj forms a terrace for the fierarobulotion of wor¬ 
shippers. The terrace ia reached on the eastern side 
by a double flight of steps (now in ruins) 5 foet 2 
* Priiuwp'fl JouteleI^ iVh 494* 
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s!7« 

incheii wide, whith meet at a laiidiu^-ploce, 7 ffct 
G inches 8<jiiare. 

a. The heiuispliere fattened nt top to lUi'm ii 
terrace j which, when uiei^ured in its i>erfect state by 
Captain Fell, was 10 feet in dJiiuieter.* Tliis w'as 
most probably enclosed by a copings, or cornice, 
similar to that winch is represented around tbe 
terrace of No. I Tope at Andlier. In the centre 
stood a square pedestal, surrounded by a square 
Biiddinst railing- of small dimensions, its whole liei^lit 
beiii;^ only 4 feet, Tlie fragments of tliis railing-, 
which I measured, werepiUars, G feet 1 ^ inch in 
heigdit, with a section of bichcs by 5f inches; 
roils, 10^ inches long by 8^ inches broad, at iatervals 
of inches. The pedestal was of course origin ally 
surmounted by a ckatt^ but of tlm no trace now 
remains. 

4. The whole is surrounded by a Buddhist railing 
7 feet G inches in height, with four entrances to¬ 
wards the four sides of the square court. The 
pillars are 5 feet 11^ inches in height, with a section 
of 15^ Inches by 11.^ inches. The rails are 18 

inches broad, with a tliictneas of inches in 
the middle. The inter-columuiatioii raries from 
17 to 18 Inches; and, os in the great Tope, seems 
to he equal to the depth'of rail. The coping is 
SI inches iti height, and 14 inches thick, and is 
connected to the pillars la the same wav as in 
the large Tojie. This railing, like that of tlie great 
■ Fniuep's JbiumJ, iiL 404. 
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Tope, Lj elliptical, flie long-er diameter from east to 
iiveat being" 74^ feet, and the shorter diameter from 
north to south only 60 feet. By tliLs ellipticity of 
form, a dear breadth of more than 8 feet is pre- 
sen-ed aU round the base of the building.* 

6. The pillars of the Buddhist railing a hich have 
already been described, are jierfectlj plain j but these 
are ornamented by medallions containing a variety of 
flowers, and numerous niiimaLs, both known and 
fabulous. The medallions are circular in the middle 
of the pillar, and setm-drmlar at its head and base. 
Tlic semi-circular mednllions are nearly all filled ^4th 
flowers j but the full metlallions have men and women, 
horses, bulls, lions ntid elephants, centaurs, a'Inged 
horses, and wdnged Imlla, ifany of the floaer orua- 
meuts are pretty, but the figures of men and animals 
are generally coarse and clumsy, 

6. Tlie pillars of the entrances ape'eovered aith bas- 
reliefs, all of the same inferior style of art, save a few 
remarkable e.xceptions at the eastern entrance, one of 
which is much superior, even to the best baa-rdiefe of 
the great Tope. This represents a female standing in 
a doorwo 3 ', her right hand resting on her hip, 
and in her left hand a lotus flower. Her hair ia 
parted on the right side. She is naked to the waist, 
from which a single piece of drapeiy is drawn over the 
left thigh. The graceful proportions and easj- atti¬ 
tude of this figtire place its sculptor almost in the 
same rank with the carver of the beautiful Hons of the 

See Plati) XXi 4 pInLii and ri-pw of this fniiiiU£aeiaL 
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south pilloi-. Ou another face of the Bauie pillar 
there b u two-horae chariot containing' two tig-ures, 
and attended by an elephant carrying a i+tandard- 
bearer. On a second pillar ia represented a wheel, or 
symbol of Buddha, standing on an altar, and orna¬ 
mented with garlands* Two kneeling figures are 
bowing dowii to the steps of the altar, 

7, On oae of the pillars of the south entrance there 
is a representation of a Tope, enclosed with a Bud¬ 
dhist roiling, and surmounted by n square pedestal, and 
by the usual clifttta. On a second pillar is repre¬ 
sented on isolated column surmounted by three lions 
bearing a wheel or symbol of Buddha. 

8, On a pillar of the w'eat entrance there is a bas- 
relief of a single column surmounted by three ele- 
phiuits eonying the sonie wheel emblem of Buddliii, 
The base is enclosed by a square Buddliist railing; 
outside which two figures, a male and a female, are 
paying their adorations,f 

ft. On ft pillar of the nortli entrance, the w heel or 
emblem of Buddha is represented resting on the 
jieeuliar monogram or symbol of Bhariua.^ On 
another pillar is shown ftu isolated column, sur¬ 
mounted by an elepliant, and two lions, corrring 
the wheel emblem of Buddha, 

10. Tlie coloniiflde of this Tope, like that of the 
Great Cliaity^a, beora majiy hacriptions, of which 

* S« Plate XXXIt Bg-. G, of thia work, 

+ 8« Plate XXX f., (ig. I, of thu Tobme, 

I Fkto XXXIl»f If of thii voluintii. 
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none have jet been published. These inscriptions ere 
chiefly valuable for the lig'ht that they thron' on the 
changes which had gradnallj taken phipe in the 
language. The moat remarkable of these is the 
substitution of JBhiJthu for Bhichha^ With five 
exceptioiia, tlie latter is the only Bpelling used 
throughout the numerous iiUKriptions of As&ka's ttge 
on the colonnade of the Great Tope at SAurhi; while 
the former is the oidy spelling used in all the gate¬ 
way iuscriptioiis of the age of Satahtmii, 

Uut oil the colouniide of this Tope we Imve Ijoth 
spellings; hhikhit heiug used ten times, atul Ihiehhti 
tii'e times. From this fuct U'e may conclude that 
the cotounade w'as certainly erected at some period 
between the ogee of Asoka and Sri Sdtakarui, This 
Is honie out by the forma of the alphabetical charac¬ 
ters, which, though generally like those of Asoka’s 
timej yet present some diflcrences which undoubtedly 
point to a later date, TIio principal change is seen 
in the manner of attaching the vowel « at the foot of 
the kh. In the Asuka inscriptioTiB, this is done hy 
the intervention of a dot, or point; but in those of 
the present Tope, the dot is replaced by a small 
circle. 
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rKSCRIPTIOXS—NO. 2 TOPR—SANCIIf, 

PL XX I.j Ko. ddxam A^sa-aietaiim. 

** Gift of iht pupil of AjiyyaJ* 

No. 2 ,—Ilakkiiam 

'^^(Grft)of Diiahma Rak^hita , , /* 

No. 3.— P^Mhfil6kAyaffdma$a 

*^Gifl of XiiTf AomyA| of die P^ndu race/* 

The celebrutefl uiime of the Piindii^ Lj here met 
withj for the first timoj on n genuine aneient monu¬ 
ment. The use of the cerebral oucl tlie aBx of the 
term kuhij '■^race or tribej” prove that I am right in 
attributing this gift to one of the race of Paudn* See 
also Xop 8j for another inaeription of a Panda* 

4.—J3mihU&ia-bhifffararhinahua dditam. 

of SuonTAAj tlifl laciTSfler of enjoyment,** 

No. 5 ^— , , ma^ileiNfya dtlnam AjUenU 

iw»(>b). 

"Gift of (DHA«)ifA DETk, ilie pupil of HrraA 
Madhta.” 

No+ 0 .^—Idima bAi]kkttn& Mmam^ 

” Gift of IsjLAj tbo mendlcotit maak.^* 
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?fo. 7-— Saffha danam^ 

Gift of SA?raiTA MitrAj tbA mendk&iit monk.” 
No, S.-^JIwafAo S^thiHQ ^adykulit^t^ats d^nuim^ 

of HttPiiA PAutAj thfl Sneabti (of moftsf of 
0 tmde') of tho race of PAndu.” 

No, &.— . . ^apanA . , + hiM ddnsv, 

"Gift of (A rItitap AM A , ^ 

No. 10.— B\iHm Hakhkoia ammmitoMm ddnam. 

" Gift of RaK£ 1 iita ^ . J* 

No, 11.—FyAoKi 

"Gift of VniTAj the rn^iicliouit monk." 

No. 12.— dArtam. 

" Gift of Yak^hixa^ iba mendicfliit motile.’^ 

No. 13.^— Ndg&pdpam A^AAom(d^)f a Sethua ddnam. 
"Gift of NAoapata Acrravasa^ tho Sreahti,” 

See No3, 183 Aik] lOS of No, 1 TopOj which both give 
the name of (or jyriy/t) Aehhav^da^ but the 

persons cannot be the same^ as there is a dif&rence in 
the dates of the inscTiptioiia of the two Topes of a}>otit 
two centariea, Tlie fn o donors mustj however, hare 
been of the same familv* 

No. 14-— - , t&paMya Sar^pa damm bhikhmipa^ 

" Gift of (KA}stafar[ SorA;^ the moodieiLiit nun.** 
No, Ifi.— Vtiinsfd AAtiA^Ha^d 

“ Gift of ValA EonlRt (tie wmver 7 ), n mendicaiit 
ntin.” 

Nn- ]fl .—Bhama Sanaya Xemri^ dtinambhi , » ^ 

" Gift of DrtAR^A SenA| Eotm, the meadicotit 
nnn-” 

* Th# meaning- of thu term bas been gCrea befora; bat it maj 
M as well to Fppat bere^ that Smsliti is the heswl of a gmid^ and 
id equii^jijQiit to the modem f7Aa^ri- 
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No. 17-—JVbsB t&alfho, 

"rUkr-gifl, of N*oa PiurA.” 

No. 18.— Pha^Uya jAiMwiiya (Jfnaw. 

** Gift of PoAOPLi, the nuiuiicaiit aun." 

No. 10-—iJfffalrtw Ayaia Ampa Chiltua jdsd . (many 
daiata atfeiutno dAmam, 

"Gift of BALifiA Aryta, Um pupU of Ab-ipa- 
GvptA; tLo (dofiglitcrj in Scriptnre” 

2faiaJt/i may mean simply a to}’, and Baltthi A^tua 
will signify only the child Auyya. My copy reads 
Arapa.; but I believe the true name to be Araha, 

No, 20 .—Yawta SAhitiiya bkUAnniya dAitam, 

^ out of Yaha RA^aaiTAj tha mendlcanli uun.^’ 

Ko. d^ruim~tAahh& AtetsMni^» 

" Piliur-gift of tiio pupil of YabX/' 

No* 23 p— Sa{fAa JEaAJSilojffl miila p - daha 
ihichhimi^Or dtiuamn 

" Gift of Saxoha KailsieitAj Eka # » of Ie[PAai» 
tlie mendicfliit duji,^^ 

No. 39.— -Ya«a JJndka JiaJ^Aitaia dd/Uim~ 

of Ya^a Bud ha Rak^u etA^ of PokAarif- 

Ko. 34 .— Fin 4 A 4 ^ d^nam^ 

**Gij|i of tha kt^plajor, VadtutaiianikA/* 

This inscription is carved on the bas-relief of a 
wheel pillar of the western entrance. Tliere has 
been an attempt to render some double letter, a nd 
1 am not isatisbed that 1 luivc read the middle part of 
the inscription correctly. If we might read ^ or 
vadhu, instead of zwiyUf which seems perfectly 
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lUlowable^ the trmii^lation would be simply of 

VinAiU, the daug^hter-lii-lflw ( son's wife) of Va- 

HATirivA*” 

"Na, bhiMitni^a ihahko ddnant, 

Pillaivgift Pk^da, tke Mendicant nun.” 

No. 2C.—/joJaftaditimeua lidnaxu. 

“ Cift of IgAOAtAUTTirA p) . {of iRiadiikanditi).” 

No. 27.— JiS^kadiyA ddium^ 

** Gift of ISAUEKANDl*” 

No. —(/)fddirUadiyei Patola^ dAnam. 

Gift of laADAiLAxnz^ of Pratota.** 

No. S^li—Pi(lffa)io.^odfya delnaai^ 

" Gift of BunEiA Palita . ^ /' 

This imcriptionT is much mutiluted; but 1 believe 
it to be tlie same as No. S- 

No* 30.— S&ffha Miiam S^m^daJmd dtimm. 

Gift of 3A2«r(ifTA MithAj of ^enadaka*^ 

No. 3]-— (Miii^ifdahadi^fa ddnam. 

" Gift of Bubea illTflA . . 

No. S2.^Abha{ii)«d ddnam adhji-p&nkiua. 

Ilalf-g^tewfty gift of AumiA-ri (Uio brotborlosA).” 

Adh^i-ponhtisa I have tateu for arddfm-pfiurthmpifj 
of bah ail eutrauce/' which h not au unllkelj gift 
to have been made to the Tope, 

PlntOj No. 33.—IVWfl^rjBo daiutun bkkMmo* 

** Gift of YASOOrnij tbs m^zKlIcaat monlu” 

No. 34»— Afuhaba*a hhkhhtmo tkamka^a ddnam. 

Gift of the holy bbDcfibti Chasapta,” 

This luscnpdon will admit of several readings, eucli 
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Gift of th^ mendicant mmk of CTa* 

iwM/' 

Gift of ArJuiAdf tba mendicant monk* find of 

Ko* ddnam. 

“ Gift of BAnui^i/* 

T'fo- 

« Gift of GandA| of A^’adinoffariUJ* 

Nn. S7.—rfdimm* 

** Gift of rNDiiAOHurjL.'' 

No, 38.— A^a JTcmrfdAflw iAikAimo ddmam, 

^ Gift of AEYYJt NajtDAEij th# mondieont monk/^ 

No. MiMitim thwhkmw P&khaffifakam 

ddnam. 

“ Gift of Naoa Eakshita, tbo mendicant monk, of 
Pokkareya^aJ* 

No. 4ft. — Sa^ka Sakhitam bkichku danam 

** Gift of SA?roEA RiKSHiTAj the mendjcant monk.^^ 

Ko. 41 .—^r<i)WfAmMAa« Udolfaragkarhfata liiiuim* 

Gift of YAKanmAWAEAp of Udal>ara§kar^^*^ 

No^ 42. — 4 , * Uidakaragkartifa*a^ 

** (Gift) of * , , of Ildolom^kari^a^*^ 

No. 43. — (AiAAvni^f^ ddmm. 

** PiUir-gift of SEWDip tJie mendioant nnn/’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OPE*NL\G OF NO. 3 TOPE.—SANCITL 

1, On looliing^ at this which Captain Fetl 

had seen perfect in JiSiO, I muet confess that I felt a 
secret satisfaction that the labours of the buiigplin^ 
amateurs, who had half ruined it in had ended 
in nothinc:. But at the same time I had some niia- 
ginugs, from the large size of the breach, whether 
their workmen had not reached the centre. After 
several careful meosuremeuts, however, both Lieu- 
tenout Maisey tmd myself felt satinfisid that the 
actual centre had not quite been attained, although 
the excavators must have been within a single foot of 
it. After a few hours’ Inhour in clearing away the 
loose stones from the middle of the breach, we began 
carefully to sink a shaft down the centre of the Tope, 
^ In three hours more the removal of a single stone 
from the western side of the shaft, disclosed a small 
chamber contabiing a stone box. 

3. The chamber woe mode of six atones, four set 
on, edge forming the sides, and two laid flat forming 
the top and bottom. The chamber was not in the 
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centre of the buiWing'j hut two t^t to the westwafd 
of it, tlie meoaureiueiit from tlie south side being' 18| 
feet, or exacth' half the diarueter, while that from the 
eastern side wae 20^ feet, or 2 feet more than the 
&emi<Hliameter. Tlie bottom of the chamber was 
exactly 7 feet above the terrace or upper surface 
of the basement, and feet above the centre of the 
hemisphere. 

d. The relic-box, formed of w^hite saticbtone, is 11 
mchee long, 0^ inches broad, and tbe same in height, 
including the lid. It was standing with one of it.s 
long wdes to the east, towards the Great Tope* On 
removing it from the chamber, we tbmid the follow¬ 
ing inscnptiotis carved in three lines on its eastom 
face;— 

£aVMa 'Finaycdiiiia Antn 
Gotam Upddij/a Ara* <ka T&chhi 
iSuriiftj/atan V'wAyaiui, 

Teachor of nil bn)ndu!i of TWya, tk« Arhat SAsvapx 
Gotka, for Abbot); nail the ArAot 

TictiiH Eovi/atata, tonclier of VinojB."* 

4. in Sanskrit Up&dM^aj was the Abbot 

or bend of a Buddhist monastery, who had accom¬ 
plished Up&dftntif or tbe complete restraint of all tbe 
organs of sense, and the consequent suppression of all 
eartlily desires. Vinapa w as the lowest of the three 
grades of adrancement taught by the Buddhist 
religionists | and the fact that Kibyapa-Gotm w'as 
a teacher of Ylnaya will account for his mi^ioti 
* See Plate XX. 
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to tlie whei'e, ns we lenm from the 

Cliiiieee travellwa, the active mountaineers preferred 
the practiciil teachings of the Vinaya to the esoteric 
doctrines of the Abkidkarmn. The s|)elliug of 
for Aria fa is peculiar, as this title is always written 
Aretka in the inscriptions of the colonnade of the 
Great Toi>e. 

5. On removing the lid of the stone box, we found 
inside four small caskets or boxes of mottled steatite, 
of Tvbieh one is represented of half size in Plate XX. 
Each of these caskets contained small portions of 
burnt human tjone, and each was inscribed a’ith the 
names of the holy men whose ashes w'ere enshrined 
therein. All these inscriptions will be found in 
Plate XX. 


No. L—STEATITE BOX. 

OOTSIOB LlD. 

^pfirHa(ta) Xiiapa fftr/ata Sava JSrmaeat/ieAarij/aio. 

*' (Relict) cf the etiuuicipatcd Eastapa Gqtaa, tie mitsioiuvi? to 
tie wide ffemafpaMta.'* 

Ifreina Lid. 

Sfyntrita(ta) Afq/Aim/ua, 

“ (Rdioe) of tie emaacipeted HADarAHA.-’ 

Boitok. 

Sapwitasa iTuritfjHitim. 

" (Relio) of tie eroaneitMted rUmTipcTBA." 
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j(p, il_steatite box. 

OUTEH ClHdLK. 

Sapuristua VtU^hMya Oi^tant^vdnm, 

*■* {Belies] of euiftncipfttffli VACitTiA Si?vtJAir4iTAT pupil of 

Gdta;' 


llfKttlt ClUiCLB. 

« Th« gift of Kakanava PbabhAsamaJ' 


No. in,—STEATITE BOX. 

Outside Lid* 

Sapvri^Oia Maha ranA^a^&ipttrUiua Apti^ira^A. 
(Ralios) of the emimdpfttiyd Maha VahAtAj (ffuii) of tlio etoan 
dpl^t«d iPAQtRA/* 


I?isiDB Lid. 

SaptinMoui KvdiMipaia^a, 

« (ReUca) of tbe eumiicipati^ KoHumutA-PUTRA,*^ 


No* IV.-STEATITB box, 
OiTtSEDE LlO* 

SapMnstua Ktn^ipHtaiOm 
** (B^ics) of the oiiiaiiaipated Kaesikiputaa.'' 
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IifBitte Lxd, 

Sftpuritaia OotijfUtMi. 

(Relics) of the etxiiwcijmteii GtyriPimiA."* 


Bottom, 

Snpurisnm 

(Relics) of the ctnoncijiftted 2iljtuiMJjLi.*.Firf ra.” ^ 


6. REMARKS. 

JVb. L B&x. —The names of Kasj^opa md Ma- 

dhvama are reeorded in the Mahawanso m two of the 
•¥ 

five niUsiouaries who were despotehed to the prenia- 
waiita eouiitrj'j after the meeting^ of the Third SjTiod 
ill B. c, A second castet of Kusyapa's relics 
was discovered at Soniiri, and from the inscription we 
loam that he was the son of Koti. Of Huritiputra 
nothing is knoim; hut another jwrtion of his relics 
was found easlmaed alone in Xo. 3 Tope at Andher. 

jVo, IL Mox, —Vacchi-suTijayata must have been 
a man of some consequence, for his name is placed oa 
the outside of the stone box, along ivith that of 
Kbsyapa. Helics of Ids sou, Yacchipatro, were 
found at Andher, along with those of Kiikanava 
Prahb4sau and Mogahputra. He is thus doubly 
connected with Kikanavo, u'ho was the donor of his 

u 
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reUd* to the Sanfhi Tope. Colonel Low gives ft story 
from tlie Pali books of Burnm, re^din^ a sea 
ciiptmji iiameil who traded to lakkasilo 

in the rei^ of Asokft,* KAhUhMtA ap^sear^ to l>e 
only a contracted form of Kuhitutva Prttbhuait. 
The Captain was a servont of the King of J?oiWf 
whose subjects were famous for magic spells. ^\jiokft, 
therefore^ eoijiloved jCeMtbkA^tt to discover some 
hidden relics, and to superintend theii' euahrinemcnt 
in a splendid Chftitya, which waa dulj' accomplished 
with the recital of one hundred and eight Pali invo- 
cntious. I presume that W'fts ft native of 

Multun, or Sind, and that he traded to Takkaaila for 
rock salt. Kakajutm Pr&hh/w'ta was the son of Uotlf 
and a descendant of Kodhd or Kohudin^Of one ot 
Jliiddha’a eighty disciples, The name is ft rcmftrk- 
ohle one, and as both jiarties were eontemiJonmes of 
.iVsokft, it is at least quite possible that they w'ere the 
Boiuc [>erson. 

iVb. ///. fitmtUt —Of Mftfta Ynnn^a and 
Apagirn I know uotlung; but wais 

jtrobnbly a son or descendant of the celebrated Kohti- 
tlinijitf one of Buddha^s eighty disciples. 

jVo. JF. Sientlte —I know nothhig of A'osi* 
kipHtm j hut Gotipntm, ivs we learn from one of the 
Andher inscriptions, was a descendant of Kodiid or 
Kohudinya, who has Just been meutioned. Mogali 
or Mftudgala putra was the w'eU-ktiowa heoid of the 
Buddhist Church, who auperiittended the proceedings 
* Joanml of the Bengol Asiatic Society, xrii. 91, 09. 
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of the Tlurtl Synod, during the reign of Asoka 
in n. c. i?4X, He died at eighty yi*ftra of nge, in 
B, c, 23J3, 

7. The discovery in tliis Tope consisted of the 
relics of no less than ten of the leading nieix of the 
Jluddhist Church, during tlie reign of Asoka. One 
of them conducted the proceedings of the Third 
Synod, in 941 B. c., and two others were deputed 
to the Hemawnnta country aa missionaries, after the 
meeting of the Synod. From this we may con¬ 
clude liiftt the date of the Tope camiot be earlier 
than about 990 B. c., by which time the last of 
Asoka’s contemporaries would have passed away. 
The niilhig is most probably of the same period, for 
the use of the term Bkikku instead of .BAfcAAw {of 
which latter there are only fire instances amongst the 
munerous inscriptions on the colonnade of the great 
Tope), might readily be supposed to have extended m 
fifty 5‘ear3 to that proportion in which we find it used 
in tile inscriptions of Ko. 2 Tope at Sanchi. Tlie 
general forms of the alphabetical characters agree too 
closely with those of Asoka's owti age, to jwrmit the 
assignment of a later date than 200 b. c,, for the 
erection of this Tope. 

8. Tlie Tope itself would seem at first to hare been 
intended only for the relics of Kisrepa GotrO, and of 
Vacchi Suvijayatn, whose names alone are found on 
the outside of the stone bos. But I suppose that 
during the several years of its erection the Satvchi 
community gradually become poaseaaed of the relics 
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of other distiug^iished itieti who had worked long' 
and well for the extension and ^lory of the Buddhist 
religion, during the long and jirosperoits reign of 
Asoka. 

0. A comparison of all these different inscriptions 
establishes the intiimite connection which existed be¬ 
tween nnvny of the principal leaders of the BiidUhiat 
faith during the reign of Asoka. The family of 
Kodini, in two generations nloue, would nppear to 
hare furnished no less than six leading members of 
the Buddhist priestliood. His son Majhima was the 
missionary sent to the Hemawaute country in 241 
B.C.; and his gi'audsou, Gotiputra, was so eminent a 
member of the Bauddha comninnitj' os to have merited 
the title of d&f/ulOi or^ " brother” of the faith; which 
proves that he must have dedicated some of ilia oum 
children to the senice of his religion. This fiimilyj 
also, would appear to have been equally celebrated a.s 
aucoessful propouuders of Buddhism, for Goti is re¬ 
corded to have been the teacher of Viicblii Suvijayata, 
and hia son Gotiputra, to have been the teaclier of 
the famous Mogidiputra, who was the head of the 
Buddhist Church at the Assembly of the Tliird S)mod 
in B.C, 241. Tlie connection between the different 
members of this family and their pupils is shown m 
the foUouIng table:— 
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KODQfl 
hwA ihree ions, 

I 

.-* - . 

KODm-PUTKA, GoVr, MAJHliiA, 

iidia li ^ditcAL hill 4 Mnm Mis^^nazy (p tliic 
md I pupil. 

I j^clica ut SdmcAi 

\ ind Sm^ri, 


GOTI-pL’TKA, KIKaIsATA BIIANDUKA, SUBaIuTA, 

MMutuk^ 1)0 PR^EASAX, N BAikthu tir the foynl 

J}^rddbhu0ra^ HdiM At UctuUiaiit Hctibc# 

Belies it Pitwjiitcd f^SdntAi iAcc MrhAi 

SdM£ki & Softdri^ Eidicf of F«k:^i JjaBctiptiatu, lascriptiQius 

hid 2 pupils^ to Kflv 33* Not l lOi 

GOTra pupil wua VAGUEl-atn^UAYATA, 

/ Belles U 6^Ai, 

GOTI-K’^TKA hid 1 swa. 

hid 2 pupils* I 

I _ I 

MOGALI-PUTBA, TicKMr-HTTBA, 

Held afthe Buddhist Belia at AsdAfr* 

Church in nc. 

Bolici it 

^wAi ukl Andhfr. 


10. Thu geuealog;)'; obtained from the iusoriptiom 
of the Bhilsti Topes, shows whnt we nujjht rensoimbly 
expect to get from the numerous Topes which still 
exist in the ancient Kdpila tmd Mogadha, the scene 
of Sutya Sinha’s hirth, teaching, and death. A few 
more genealogies, similar to the above, would pro¬ 
bably give xis u complete succession from the time of 
SAkyu Sinha down to the age of Asoka, and so esta¬ 
blish the accuracy of the date now assigned to the 
great founder of the Buddhist religion. As we have 
already discovered relics of his contemporaries, Sari* 
putra and Mogaiuna, who date &om the middle of 
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the 0th centuTj- b.c., and of MpgaUputra nntl others 
who assisted at the Third Spod m b.c. 241, there is 
everj' reosonohle expectation that n complete exaiuina^ 
tion of the still existing' moimtuents would yield us 
the iiniues of many of the principal leaders of Bud¬ 
dhism during the 4th, 5th, and 0th centuries before 
Clirist. IVe should thus, perhaps, obtain one or more 
complete genealogical successious duriug the most 
eventful period of Indian history. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

NO. 3 TOPE.—8ANCHL 

1. At first sight this Tope present«l n mere niEies of 
ruins; * but ft closer inspection showed the lower 
courses of the hemisphere and the terrace of the 
basement tolerably perfect, nl though hidden amongst 
a heap of fallen stones. The diAmeter of thft~hemi- 
sphere is 40 feet; the breadtli of the terrace, which 
was formed of single slabs, and is stUl quite perfect on 
the W'esteru side, Is G feet, and its height abore the 
original level of the soil is 7^ fee^j but only 0 feet f 
ft^ve the floor of the entrance door-way which is 
still standing to the south. Tlie dome was crowned 
by a pedestal 4^ feet square, which supported a chatta ' 
about 3i feet in diameter, A square slab, which 
once formed part of the pedestal, is new lying to the i 
wuth of the Tope, and a fragment of the cfi/ilta to the 
north-eflst. 

S. The Tope was surrounded by a Ruddhkt roiling, | 
of u'hich the only remains are a few of the ctin'cd i 
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coping' atones, and aome frag^mento of two pillars. 
Tbe coping" stones arc 0 inches high and inches 
thich. The pillars have the Fame section ; and we 
may therefore conclude that the railing was some¬ 
what less than five feet in height. The railing of 
No, 1 Tope at Sonari, of which the pillars are OJ 
inches by 8 inches, is only 4 feet 8 inches in height. 
The enclosure most probably bad four givteways j 
one to the south is still standbig, and I thought 
that 1 could trace the remains of a second on the 
oast. 

8. The pillars of the southern entrance are 14 
inches sqnare, with an inters’al of 5 feet 4 inches. 
The clear breadth between the railing and the base 
of the Tope must have been abcmt 134- feet f one 
side of each of the pillars, to which the raiUng was 
attached, is left plain ; and as the arrangement is the 
same os that of the entrances of the Great Tope, it 
seems certain that the gateways of this Tope must 
have been of a later date than the «iiling. The bus- 
reliefe of the pillars and arcbitrovea are so strikingly 
similar m subject and in style to those of the Great 
Tope, tliat there can be little doubt that both are the 
work of the same period. There are the same repre¬ 
sentations of Topes and Trees, the same lion pillar 
srumounted by a wheel, and the same figures clad in 
the SAme dresses, 

4. The Tope stood in the midst of a square en¬ 
closure, and was surrounded by a very thick wall, the 
foundations of which still remain on tliree sides. The 
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enclosure wm Of) feet square^ and the walk were built 
due north uud souths and east niid u‘est. 

V^6, A shaft was sunk in the centre of thk Tope, 
and after n few hours' labour we came to a large slab 
upwards of 0 feet in length, l^ing in a direction from 
nortli to south. On raising this slab we saw two 
large stone boices each bearing a sboi*t j ascription on * 
its lid. That to the south bore Sdriputfis/if (relics) 
of SAbipctha” ; that to the north bore Mahd 
Moffaliinngtff “ (relics) of Maha MoGAluVJfA.” Each 
box was a cube of foot, with a lid 0 inches tliick, 
The position of the relics was on the same le^'el as the 
terrace outside. 

0, In SaHputra's box we found a large steatite , 
casket, upwards of ft inches broad and S inches in 
height, covered by a very thin saucer of black 
earthenware 9 Jr inches in diameter with a depth of 
2 inches. The saucer was broken, ajid the upper 
sur&ce had peeled off) but the colour of tbe inside 
was still lustrous. Close to tbe steatite casket were 
two pieces of snndal-w*ood, one 4^ indies in length, 
and the other 2Jr inches. Tlie only other thing in 
this box U'as a live spider. 

7. Tile relic-casket is of white steatite. It has 
been turned on a lathe ; and its surface is now hard 
and polished. In Plate XXII. I have given a 
half-size sketch of this antique casket, which con¬ 
tained only one small fragment of lione, scarcely an 
inch in length, and seven Iwads of different kinds. 
These are no doubt the “seven precious things” which 
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were usually deposited aith the holieBt relics; (is with 
the skull of Buddhn* at Hilo near Jalwhibud. There 
were two distioct sets of the seven precious things, 
the one contoiiung' the ])recio«3 metals as well as 
precioiis stones, the other precious stones only. 

8. According to the Chinese the lii'at series con¬ 
sisted of— 

(7hiD«s>i. SimcriL 

L fiu-fi-Iti*.**-..,*, ..Scania*....*Goli 

a* Lit»u*ll r. t t«* Yaiduv^a i * *. liipb lasali. 

4^ Se-pbcHti-kiA ^ +»*» 

5. Mmi-pliflH4oNrkie-k-^pho «* * - (A palo bltie sbna—Bme- 

tlijfat). (?) 

0. JIcHlo^kii^b *»«* ifVuji&g^tad 

7. Po-njflhlo“kin -**, ,,Rnby. 

0. The second series consisted of— 

CMdcv- &uuw7fL 

1. Fa*Ia^,, p, #, * * # ^CdinJ* 

2, A-cbj-WB-kie-pbo 

Me-m •.. p «« p • p «4 ^ p p«Peart. 

4, CliHi-*liU'i(ift ....... .... (Areilstono—gamet).(?) 

B. SliT'lQS'pHinE'kiB .. .... (TTift tacelJeiit of pm- 

ckKuMonefl). 

5. Mo.lo-kia.^D ...... JfamAoOi.... Emerald. 

7, Pn-die-loFt^rv.........Dumond. 

10. The ae^'en precioua things found with Suri- 
putrnV relics differ somewhat froai both of these 
series, but the correspondence is still verj' striking. 

* Fff-hec^ e. siu. 
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Ifit, ft ila t piece of pe^iri} 2iicl, On], two small seed 
pearU / 4thj a garnet bead ; othj iv star-sbuited bead 
of hpUi-lnzuli I CtU, a crystal beaclj Tth^ lui obloii;j 
bead of pale amctligst. Tbe some custom still pre- 
TOila amongst the Euddbists of Lodok, who ttauoUy 
place o ith the ashes of a ebiefj or tlie dead Ixxly of 
n Loma^ bite of gold, silver, copjter, imd iron ; peoi'ls, 
ganiets, and turquoises; graios of wheat, bitrley, and 
ricej Bpecinictis of red and white sandnl-wootl j and 
of tlie holy Shukp4j or [leucU cedar (Juuiperus 
OTcelau). 

11. In the northern atoue bos we found another 
steatite casket, somewhat smaller than that of 
Shriputra. It is apparently of a softer substance; 
for the surface vvlien first seen was white and jiowdeTy 
like chalk; but this bos now nearly disappeared, and 
the colour is almost the same as that of Sdriputra’s 
casket. Inside tvo found only two minute fragments 
of bone, of w'ljich the larger was rather less than half 
on inch in length. 

12. On the inner surlace of the lid of each casket 
there is a single ink letter, lialf an inch in height. 
In Sdriputra’s casket the letter is sd, and in tltat of 
Maha Mogalana'e it is inaf these being the initial 
letters of their respective names. 

13. Tim relative position of tliese relica has its 
significance: for in their religioua ceremonies the 
ancient Indians always sat facing the east, which 
therefore they nametl the front, /wiro/ white the 
south and north w'ere respectively the “ right," 
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dak$himi and the left/ rt’imd. The west was caUed 
apara^ ''behind.” Naw Sflriimtm and Maha Mo- 
galniift were the principal followers of Buddha, aud 
were usuallv styled liis n^ht and left hand disciples. 
Their ashes thus preserved after death the same posi¬ 
tions to the rigrht ou<l left of J^uddha which they had 
themselves occupied in life. 

14 . Stiriputra was the son of the Brahman Tishyaj 
and of the beautiful-eyed Sari or Siirika, who received 
her name fi'oin the resemblauce of her ej es to thtwe 
of a Saras or Cyrus bird. Suriputra, or sou of Sari, 
is liis most eommou name j but he is also tnowii by 
the patronyiuie of XJpatishya. The Tibetans call him 
Shw-ri-lii-bu, or Ssiri’s son. Tishya was tbe most 
learned of all the Brahmans at the court of Eaja- 
griha. SArika herself was a proficient in the four 
Vedas, and had overcome her brother in disputation. 
But her son eicelled tliem hothj and was much 
celebrated for bis w'iedom. His talents, which were 
attributed to his moral and reli^ous merit in former 
births/ were so great, that Sakya himself proclaimedt 
that the " profoundly wise Sari]>utru was competent 
to spread abroad the wisdom ot Buddha/ and his 
fellow-discqde KuchhAyano declared that " excepting 
the Saviour of the world, there are no others in exist- 
tence whose wisdom is equal to one sixteenth port of 
the profundity of Sariputro.” 

• Caotna d* Koroa in Asiatio Society's ResearcLea, toI, xi., 

t TumouTp lntmlucEioa to Mnbawiuuc^ p* uTii. 
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13, According' to tlie Jajianese chronology', tlik 
wisest of the disciples of Buddha embraced a monastic 
life, four j'cars after Sdkya^s attainment of Buddha^' 
Ijood, that is in 384 I). c. He, and Ids fellowostudent 
Maudgalyhyaua, had ottended all the pliilosopldcal 
schools of the day without obtaining coni'iction, until 
they heurd the preachiiig of Buddha, when they gave 
up all and followed him. 

10. lu a Mongolian work translated from the 
Sanslkrit, and entitled TFUgenla dalai (die Sea of 
Parables), we rend,* " When SAniPUxari learnt that 
Buddha was l>eut on entering nirtthia^ he experienced 
profound sorrow, and said to himsellj * It is soon 
indeed, and contrary to all e.xpectation, that the 
Tathugata hath resolved upon entering nin-Ann j m ho 
after him will be the protector and shield of souls and 
of beings enveloped in darkness T He then said to 
Buddha, ^ It is impossible for me to witness the 
iiin'ana of Buddha.' Thidce lie repeated these words, 
when Buddha replied, ‘ If thoti believe thy time 
come, then do tby will, like aU the Kkutakhtu (in 
Siinskrit, Nirtfim^mMyaf inearnatiovi)^ who enter the 
Nirvana of tranquillity.' SAriputra, having heard 
these wonls of Buddha, arranged his dress \ and, 
having a hundred times walked rouad Buddha, he 
repeated a great number of verses in praise of liira. 
He then embraced the feet of the latter, placed 
them thrice ujjon liis head, ond joining the palms of 
his bonds, said, ' I liave been found w’orthy to aji- 
* Jb-AjVf-Af, c- uviJi., note?, Loidlay'a tiamlatioa. 
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firoaeh the glorioiialy acoompUshel Huddha/ He 
then ivorshi]»ped Buddhn^ and proceeded with hk 
servant^ the monk I'onfi, to Kajagrihn, his nntke 
town. A\Tieii arrived there, he aaid to \onti, ‘Go 
into tlie town, into the suburbs, and to tlie palace of 
the kinjir, and to the houses of tlie h%h fiuictionaries, 
and of such os give aims, and thus say to them: 
« The Aiitw^A^n SABiPtTBA hath resolved upon en¬ 
tering oirrduo—come and prostrate yourselves before 
hiiu."^ The monk I onfi executed the ordem of his 
muster, n^eiit to the places indicated, and thus de¬ 
livered his message; * Tlie JSCofwAAfn Slniprrn.v 
hath arrived here j if you would visit him, come w’ltli- 
out delay.’ When the king Aj^tasntray the di?- 
peiwa* of alms, the great dignitaries, the officers of 
the army, and the heads of families, heard this an¬ 
nouncement, they were all tilled with sorrow, and 
with heavy hearts said, ‘ Ah t what will become of 
us when the second head of the law, the leader of so 
many beings, the A'wtniAtw SAHiPurtLi shali have 
entered Hurriedly they proceeded towards 

him, bowing down aud Ea 3 ing, ‘ KuttMfu! if thou 
becomes! nirrdna who shall be our protector, and 
that of 80 many other bemga?’ Siiripntra then 
addressed them the following words; ‘ Since all is 
jterisliable, the end of oil is death. Aa ytty too, 
belong to this world of torment, ye, too, will not 
remain long; death will come and terminate your 
career. Bat as 3 ‘ou all, in consequence of meritorious 
works in a former e.ristenoe, have had the happiness 
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of beiiijT bom in tlio world with BuddLo, oiid tbat too 
iu the human form, do you ocJd other accmuulntiro 
u>cnts, mid neeoin]dUIi such works ua shall save yon 
from SaiiBiim/ \V'heii 8 Aiiiputjia had dnished 
preachinn^ tlins to the hyetoiiderg the iuexhnustihle 
Ian I and lind comforted tlieir Bpints with satutarv 
iaedii'nniciits, they bowed down before the KnUtkhtu^ 
and eacli returned to liis bonie> After midnig^ht^ 
SimpfTlLi sat in a perfectly erect position; ^thered 
all the faculties of his soldi directed these upon one 
jioint, ami entered the fii'st iJhi/ma. 'nieuee he 
entered the second; thence the third; and from the 
third tile fourth. From the fourth he jiassed into the 
ham/fdhi of ihiy htrih^ of houmlhsk celestial jijMce; 
then into tlie Sufuodhi of the births of compfrte 
nihility. From this SamMhi he entered that of 
‘ Hcitber thinhiny, nor not thinhhgf then into that 
of Hmitaiionj and lastly' into 

17. 'rtHien KhoumioiiSda, the king of the Gods, 
learnt of the Nin-dna of SAjhpctilv, he came with 
several hundreds of thousands in his suite, t>«iring 
flow'ers, (jerfumes, and other objects meet tor sacrifice. 
They difiused themselies through the whole space 
of heaven} their tears fell'like rain; they scattered 
their dowers so as to cover the earth, saying, * Oh! 
he Wi'hose wisdom was us the depth of the sea, w’ho 
had passed through all the gates of knowledge, w'hose 
musical speech flowed sweetly as a ntnning streiun, 
who was perfect in the fnlfilraent of every duty, in 
self contemplation, in all wisdom—the sublime chief of 
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the doctrine, the escellent Khiituhhifi SabipI'TKA— 
hath too hastily entered ninfma. ’Who shall sue- 
cecd the g'lorionsly accompBahed Buddha and Totha- 
^\ta to spread abroad the law T AU the inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood, as booh as they were 
apprised of the airt&tm of SiuiPUTRA, came, bearing 
much oil, jjerfumes, flow ers, and other things appro¬ 
priate for sacrifice. They wept loudly with accents 
of woe and sorrow, placing upon the ground the 
objects fit tor the sacrifices. Khourmousda, the 
prince of the Gods, then commanded Vishwaniitra to 
prepare a car of various precioua materials for the 
body of SiniPiTTiLi. Wlieii the car was flnlehed, 
the corpse of SiniPUTBA was placed thereon in n 
sitting position, and taken forth to a beautiful plain, 
all the while the Nugas, the Yakshas, the king, the 
commanders of the army, the officers, an<i the whole 
people, uttering cries of sorrow. Tlierc they raised a 
• pile of ekanditna (sandal) wood. After moisteniag it 
w'itb oil and butter, they placed upon it the body ol 
Shriputra, aod applied fire. Then all bowed dowm, 
and each went to his home. When the fire was 
completely extinguished, the priest Yonti collected 
from the ashes the sdrirn gf his master, and conveyed 
them, as well as his pot and ecclesiastical dress, to 
Buddha, He placed these things at the feet of 
Buddha, annouucing, at the same time, the death of 
his master. When Ananda learnt this from the Ups 
of Yonti, he was much grieved, mid said to Buddha, 
* Oh, Buddha! the first of our bond hns entered 
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tntdlunj to whom now eliftll W'e Tinbo^oni OHrselves, 
aiul whom 8]inll we I'egiiircl tia our protcctiag' sun ?^ 
Biuldhu replied, ^ Anniidn f nkhoun;h Si.Eil'UTlLi 
Jmtlj entered nirt^nay neither the chiir^ of' 
duties?, nor SitvKidkij nor tinderstanding', nor plenary 
redemption, nor the prajim of plenary redemption, 
nor the nature of occult properties, hath become so; 
moreover, matiy genemtioiis ng;o Siinputra once be¬ 
came nirvtina, because he could not endure to see me 
cuter upon uirrantt.^ 

18. As the funeral pile nas formed of chandutiay 
or snndal, it seems higlily jirobable that the two 
pieces of this fragrant wood, which W'b found alon^ 
with SAnirrTBA^S relics, must have lieen taken from 
the pile. We know that a Tope was built over the 
charcoal with which Buddha’s body was burned, and 
that tlie Monyans of Pippbaliwnuo celebrated a fes¬ 
tival* in honour of their much-prized acquisition. 
J’Yom this account there would seem to be nothing' 
improbalde in supposing- that fragments of sandal¬ 
wood from the funeral pyre of SSriputra should have 
been held in almost equal estimation. 

IP. ^foGAUbtA, or i^lAflA JIoHALiNA as lic wns 
usually called to distinguisli him from others of the 
same name, was the son of the Brahman Mudgnln, 
His proper name was K.(l[ka or Koli rA, hut he 
was generally callwl b3' his putron^Tmic Mai'Ijcai.- 
vAyaxa, or ^IogaiAxA. Csnmn de Koroaf' calk 

* Tiunoiir, in Prinwp’jj Joumal, rii. lOlO. 

t AsiLitic cf EengiU^ ix.. 40. 
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hiu) MoxgalyAna, that i» one of Mongol extroptionj 
but hijs true Sanskrit name is MAUDGAtYAyAyA. 

SO, The relies of these tvo famous diseijiles of 
Ihiddhn would npi>eaJ* to have been almost ns widely 
scattered as those of Uuddba himself; tor we tbuiid 
another portion of their relics enshrined together in 
Jfo, 2 Tope at Satdliiirtv, We learn also from Fa 
Hiaii that at Mathura* there were Topes both of 
Slie-li'foe (or tsaripntra) and of Mou-Uan (or Alo- 
gJilAna), while we know that the former died at Raja- 
griha, where a Tope was erected over Ids ashes which 
was still standing in 400 A. i>, 

21, It is not possible to fix the date of this Tope, 
more nearly tlion between 650 and 260 B, c. S&ri- 
pntm died a few years beforef Sakj'Q^s attainment of 
[ nin tina, in 54J1 n. C, It is therefore just jwssihle 
I tlmt the Tope may have been built as early as 650 
j B. c. j and if there was any proof that Buddhism had 
extended so far at this early period, 1 should have iio 
lieeitation in ascribiug the Tope to the uiiddle ol the 
sixth cfluturv before our era- In the Til>etoii 
it Is recorded that KjiTYATAXA, aud five hundred, 
other monks, were despatched Ijy S&kya to convert 
the King of Ujain to Buddhism. Tliis would seem 
to sliow- that the religion of Sfikya had been estub* 
lished ns far os Ujain, even during bis lifetiine; and 
that the omission of Ujam nmougst the nniues of the 

* xi'i. 

t c. xxTiii 

t Ajandc of DengiJi tx. 30^ Cioma do Koro^. 
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celebrntpti cities wliich had witnessed vnrioiis acta lu 
the life of Buddha, is to be accounted for bv tli© fact 
that the people of Ujoin were converted bv Katyi- 
yana the disciple of Buddha, and were never visited 
by the Great Teacher himself. At the time of the 
Second SvTiod, in n. c. -143, the frafemitv of Avanti 
{or ITjoin) ftimished no less than eig'hty orthodox 
Bhikshus to assist the holy Yaso in euppressiag the 
schjsm.s of the comTnuiiity of Yaisali. As converaion 
must have preceded the establishment of iratemitieB 
and monasteries, the propagation of Buddhism 
throughout Ujoin may bo dated with certainty in 
GOO D. c., and with probability oven na high as G5t> 
B. c., during the lifetime of Sakya. 

Oa the otlter haud, it seems to me more likely 
tliat the relics of Sariputra were all depKesited in the 
Toj>e at Bnjagriha; and tliat they remained there 
undisturbed until the time of Asoka; who, when he 
distributed the relics of Buddha over India, would 
most probably liave done the same with the relics of 
Sariputra aud r>f ^laha ^logaliina. 1 hare tilready 
stated that the still existing gateway of this Tope is 
of the same date as those of the Great Tojie, that is, 
the early part of the first ceatiuy' of our era. The 'i 
railing I attribute to the age of Asoka, at which 
period I suppose it probable that this To{>e was built, 
although it is quite possible that it may date os early 
as the middle of the sixth centuty' before our era. 
The great Topes at Sauchi and at Satdhara were 
built jiriucijially of brick : and these 1 presume to be 
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the oldest of the Bhilaa Topes, most of the others, 
which are of stone, were certaiiily of the age of 
Asokn. 


OTHER TOPES AT SANCHL 

The solid mounds of masonry marked Nos. 4, 
o, 0, and 7 in Plate IV., were afl opened without any 
results. They w*ere built of hirge stones set in mud. 
In No. 4, the solid rock was reached at feet ; and 
in No* 7f the earth w as reached at 13 feet; Nos, 8 
9, and 10, are merely circular foundadous. 


honAbt topfs. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SOr^AHl TOPES. 

1. The little village of Souiri is eitonted ou a low 
»pur of a sandstone hill, between the Betwa and Besilli 
lliTers, six miles to the south-west of Sanchi, and 
about twenty-one niilea to the north-east of Bliupal. 
The name is only the sjwhea form of Suvaranrif or 
the “ g;o1den wheel,” which is a symbol of Buddha as 
the Moha Cliakruvartti Raja. The traditions of the 
Buddhists say that when the age of man attains four 
thousand yeai's, there appears a Jiiftff oj' the Golden 
TF'Hee/* ** who is horn in a royal family, and obtains 
BUjireme dignity on succeeding his father and Ijeing 
baptized in the water of the four oceans. For Htieeii 
days he bathes in perfumed water, and fasts j then 
ascends an elevated tower, suriiomided by' his initjis- 
ters and courtiers. Suddenly there ujtpears a gulden 
wheel in tlie east, shedding n brillijiut light, and 
advancing to the place where the King is standing. 
If the King w'ould proceed towards the East, the 

• FodMi-id, e. note 12. 
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wheel turns in th&t direction, find the King, necom- 
])niiied by his troops, follows. Before the wheel are 
four genii, who sen's as guides. Wherever it stops, 
there does the King in like manner, Tite same thing 
takes place in the direction of the south, the west, and 
the north—wherever the wheel leads, the King 
follow's; and where it halts, he does the same. In 
the four continents he directs the people to follow 
the ten right ways, that is to say, not to loll, not to 
steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, not to be 
double tongued, uot to calumniate, not to speak w'ith 
elaborate refinement, not to abandon one^s-self to 
lusts, not to entertain auger and hatred, and uot to 
have immodest looks. He is called f/te King qJ the 
Golden Wheelf or the Solg King turning fAe wheels 
and he possesses the seven precious things, of which 
the first is ‘the treasure of the Golden Wheel.'” 
This w heel hits a thousand rays. The monarch w ho 
pssesses it is called “the Holy King who causes the 
wheel to turn," because from the moment of his 
possessing it, the wheel turns and traverses the 
universe, according to the thoughts of the King. 
Other wheels of silver, copper, and iron, ore also 
mentioned; but they are all nearly the some symbols 
of Buddha. 

2. From this evplauatlon of the name, it seems 
probable that Son&ri once possessed a golden wheel, 
which must have been elevated on n pillar, os shown 
in so mony of the Shnebi bas-reliefs. A pillar of this 
kind is described by Fa Hiau, as still standing at 
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Sliewel or Sruvaati iJi Ouclli, wLeu Lc visited the 
place Id 400 a. d. 

** Tliere are/^ soys lie^ two pavilioos and two 
stone pilJiirsj ou tlie pillar to tlie left, is executed 
the lig^re of a wheel—ou tliot to the right is placed 
the figure of ou ox.” There is, however, no trace of 
0 pillar now at Sonari; hut the polished cyliiidricul 
shafts of these columns could be so reudily converted 
into sugar-iuilLi, that their eutii'e diftappearaiicu offers 
no proof of their non-existence, 

3, Tlie Soutkri Topes ore situated on the top of the 
lull, about one mile to the south of the village.* To 
the north, east, and south of the Topes, the liiil 
extends tor some distance almost level, but to the 
westward it is broken into narrow' ravines, which give 
rise to clear springs that once furtiished the fraternity 
of Sonuri with drinking water. The hill is covered 
with trees and low thorny jungulj and the place k 
now' its wild and desolate os it was once cheerful luid 
flourishing when the liyinn of praise was chanted hy 
several tliousand voices. 

4. The Great Tope at Sonari is situated in the 
midst of a square court, iJ40 feet each side. Xu the 
south-west corner there is a solid st^uare mass of 
masotiiy, from 12 to 15 feet in height, and 3d feet on 
each side. In the north-east conier there k a lligljt 
of steps, 4^ feet wide, leading to the top. The object 
of this building and of siiuilur structures at Satdhara 
puzzled me very much, until I hod seen the ruins at 

* See Plate V. 
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Bhojpur, umoiigist wliic}i there i:; a very larg'e biulcl- 
iug: of the satae description, hut in a more jierfect 
state. As tlus u'fts uadouhtedl_v a tejn]i]e, I |iresume 
that the Sonilri structure wna only the basement or 
terrace of a ^Buddhist temple, 

5, The Tope itself* is a aoHd lieruiaphere^ 43 leet 
iti diameter^ ol dry stoues, without either cement or 
mud. This is raised above the terrace on a cyiiii- 
di*icul pliuth 4 feet ia height. TJie terrace itself is 
6^- feet broad by 0^ feet in bcig'ht. The To[h 3 is 
nearly jiertect, not more thuu fl feet of its entire 
beinflit havings been lost. It was once surmonuted by 
a Sfjiiare Siiddbist railing', of which onlv' ft few iingf- 
iiients now remain. The pillars were rather le® than 
ij feet in bcig'ht, with a section of 0^ inches hiee, by t) 
inches side. There were three rails, each 8 inches 
deep by 3^ inches tliick. Tiie railings was all formed 
of wliite sand-stone, from the Udayagiri hill, while 
the Tope itscli was built of the cliu'ct-colouj'ed sand- 
stone of the Sons'iri liUl, (See tiffs, 3 and 3, Plata 
XAIII.) 

0. Tlie base of the Tope was surrounded by a 
Buddhist railing, 4 feet 8 inches in beig-bt, of which 
nothing now* reuiuins but a few broken piUiirs, and 
tw^ or three small fragmeats of copbig. The pilbirs 
were 3 feet Stj inches in height, with u section of 1)^ 
me ties luce b> S inches side. Ttiere ivere three 
tailings, each 15 inches long, 11 inelies broad, and 
3| inches thick. Tlie coping w ng difterent from that 
* Sm Pkto xxni. 
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of the Stiiichi nii]ing:9. It was IH iiifbt'a in heig*ht, 
Riitl the upjwr half had a prujcciioti of S iitehea ou t?ve 
outer face. Tlie pilhirs ’nene ornnmetitod o» the 
outer faces with medullions of fUll aiicJ half lotus 
Howers, fw ahown in the fran;n]ent, Plate I.Y. This 
railing; was erected in the same luniliter as thuiie at 
Siuichi^ hy the gifts of miuiy diHereut ludividiials. 
Two of these simple records still reiuuiii (see Plate 
YXIII, figs, 3 and 0), 

Fi{f. 8-^— Aya-patanaitta Atecot(ino) Jihama &iUtua 
mdiuita <I4nam. 

Gift of DoASKi. Gupta, ibenew man (i. e., ilw ngfwnenitcd) 
tlio pjipi] of Ahvta Pjiasamkaka.” 

Fi". 0.— (A}jfnpiitamikam Atetotiao Sagha JtoJ^itata liAttan, 
'^Gift of Sasoiia Raksuita^ tho pupil of Arvta Fi{.4AA:rNAKA/' 

7, III No. 13 of the juscriptioiis frooi the great 
Tojx' at Sitiicht, we hare a record of a gift, made by 
Auwa PitASASNAiCii liiiusell^ who is there callerl a 
Bhih«httf or ineudicant moiih. As the name does not 
appear again aiiiongat nearly three hundred inscnji- 
tioiis. It seems liighly ])TQbable that the Bkihshtt of 
the one record and the teacher of the others ore the 
same person. This would fix the date of the Tope in 
the latter end of .ilsoka’s reign, coeval with that of 
the neighbouring Tope, No. 3, which will presently be 
described. 

d. A shaft ans sunk donm the centre of this Tope, 
and at a depth of Uttle more than 1> feet a large slab 
was reached, which on being rallied disclosed the relic- 
chamber streivn with fnigments of stone boxes. Tlic 
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fragments were carefiiUy coUected and afterwards put 
together^ but no truce of Iwne or of other relic u'us 
discovered. Tlie largest of the relic-boAea is a cylin¬ 
der 4 iucbes in height and upwards of d iuches iu 
breadth^ covered by a domed lid of the same iiue suitd- 
stoue haviug U rise of more than ^ iuches. luside 
this was a smaller atone box of the some description; 
hut only inches in diameter and 3| inches iu total 
height. Tmi dfl this, again, there was u third stone 
box or casket only 1| inch in diameter, and of o 
did'ereut shape, being nearly spherical with a pin¬ 
nacled top. Lastly, inside this there was a Ginali 
crystal casket only seven-eighths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. This little casket must once have enshrined 
some minute portion of bone, or perhaps a single 
tooth of the holy Buddha; but, after the moat careful 
search of the chamber, no truce of any relic w'os dis¬ 
covered. As the relic-chamber was near the summit 
of the Tope, the probability is that the idllagers bad 
opened it long before, and that when the relic-boxes 
were broken the minute ftaguient of bone w as dropped 
into the chamber, and after the lapse of years had 
become mingled with its kindred dust. 
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CHAPTEU XXm, 

NO. 2 T0PJ3.-SDNAJU, 

I, The second of the Soniri Topes* is situated north 
by west from the Great Tope at a diataiiee of three 
hundred and fifteen feet. The beanng, 103 degf, W,> 
is ao veiy nearly the same as that between Xos. I. 
nud II. Topes at Suuch4 that I caimot help sus¬ 
pecting that there must have heeu some peculiar 
Bigmficauce in tliis particular an^le. The Sanchl 
aug^le is 100 deg^.^ aud the menu between the two is 
100 deg-. At Sunchi the line is prolong to the 
eastward to a lofly temple. At Souari also it is 
exteudetl in the same direction to No. 3 Tope which 
bears 1012 E. from the Great Tope. 

2. No. 3 Tope is situated in on enclosure 105 feet 
square. It is a solid bemispheiw of dry stone^ 
feet in diameter, raised on a cylindrical plinth 4^ feet 
in height. Tlie terrace b 5 feet 8 inches broad, and 
Id feet in height. This is gained b}* a double fliglit 
of steps each 20 feet long, which meet at a landing 
0^^ feet long by 0 feet broad. No trace of rnlliugs or 
* See Plate XXIV. 
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piiiuaclei? t«uld be diitcqv'ered; but the Tojie is other- 
wiee toleratdy iierfeetj not ttiore than feet linvitig^ 
been 

i\. A fllmit wa") sunk down tbe eenti'e of the To}»e, 
which at 7 feet reached the slab farmiu^ tlte Ud of tbe 
reliocbniuber. The cliftmlwr itself was 1^ foot in 
depth; flud its bottom, where the rehes were de[K»sited, 
WAS on the siuue level os the ]>Aae of the hemisphere. 

4. In tlie chamber was found a large steatite vtiise 


^profusely but coarsely ornamented with elephiiiits mid 
hor.'fes; and indescribable winged animals of rude 
execntiou. Tlie vase was covered hy a plain lid, 
secured by luc. Inside this vase were founil five 
relic-cuskets, each containing portions of hum an bone, 
with an Inscription recording the name of the person 
whose relics were enshiined therehi. 

3. No. 1 lielic-casket U a round thit box of crystal, 
inches in diameter, and slx^tcnths of au inch in 
lieiiTht. As tlie crvstal was too hard a substance to 
be inscrilied, the uame and title of the holy uinu were 
cane<l on a small piece of stone three (jnarters of 
flu inch long and only hitlT an inch bitiail. The 
Inscription, which Ls engraved on both sides, is one of 
the most interesting of tliese disco veries:^— 


SttpuritfiM Goti- j JJadiMM- 

Sava J \-ra d4jiiita4a. 

(Belici) of the cmnncIpotHl Oo'rii'dTit.i, tlio brother of teligion 
amongst tb» Danlalttiitdnia uS tliti IfemaieaHta.’* 


Aa a fall explanation of tlib legend has been glveti 
in my account of the difierent religinns missiong 
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(leHpntcbetl by Aeokn tcv difTereiit oountrics borilpringf 
iipn Iiiclm, iiotliin^ more need be added iiv tbit) 
place. (See Plate XXIV.) 

0. Xo. 2 Relic-caslcet is of a dark mottled steatite, 
uearb' beniL^pbericul iu sbajte^ with a flat liottoni a»d 
pinnaclixl top, Biniilar to tbe smallest of the stone 
caskets found in X^o. I Tope, Tlie inscription is 
eiigjuveil oit the outside of the lid. 

SiiptirtKim MajMmaga ICtifUni-pniam, 

'^(Rflira) of Uia QQianeipatCifl j^on of 

Jilajhim/i is tlie Sanskrit Madli^tima ; mid Kodlni is 
perbaps the veriuiculiir form of Kohidniifitj u iitcb is 
tbe tuiiue of oue of tbe eig^bty principal disciples of 
Puddim, 111 X'o. 2 Tojie at Sniicbi tbe relics of a 
secoud, or of tbe same ^lajliiina acre found, but in 
tbe iuscrip^on tbe patrout'iuic is ontitted. As tbe 
relics of Ktisifnptt-ffotra were found iu both To]a>s, it 
seems probable that the tn'O Majliimos a'ere tbe same 
person, who was placed at the head of tbe Hemawniita 
Mission utter the uieetiug of the Third S}'uod in D. c. 
241. His father KihI'ihI j}robab]y a dcscendaut 
of tlie great Ko/tiuUnt/n the t*ouipnnion of Biiddlia. 

7. Xo, 3 Kelic-casket is similar in shape and size 
to X'o, 2, and is of the same dark'^luiu'cd aud 
mottled steatite, llie inscription, engraved around 
the outside of the lid, is 

W 

JToifijiwtffia iL^pft Gotnm 
ri^aia. 

** (Rutile#) of tlie e£[tti£id]tckte!il mn of Koti, K^rAVA^omnA^ tUe 
mia&ioimry tbe wbule 
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Tlie relics of Kdsyflpa vere also found in No. 2 
Tope at Sdnclil with the same inscription recordln|p 
his mission to the Setiiarcantaf but omitting the 
IMtTonymic. 

8. No. 4 Belic-cosket is similar to Nos. 2 and 8. 
The inscription en^aved on the top of the lid is— 

Sa/mruasa AhtiMputatiL 
^'(Relics) of the enaacipated Eosikipotiu.'* 

Another portion of Kosiki'e relics wns found in No. 
2 Tope at Sdiichl. 

0. No 3 Helic-casket is of black steatite^ and is 
shiiped somewhat like a pear. The outside is or^ 
namented by a succession of triangles, alternately 
pluiu aud crossed. The inscription occupies the plain 
triangles on the lower half of the casket. 

Sapiifi»a(ta) 

(Relioi) ^ the enmiuiipated Ausaoira.’* 

Affa/eajfpa or Ail id was one of the eight cities 
which obtained a portion of Buddha^s relics, and 
]>erliaps the name of may have been de¬ 

rived from the city. Belies of Apogira were found 
in No. 2 Tope at Shnclii \ and I suspect tliat the two 
names are tlie same j the letter ^ /, having been in¬ 
advertently omitted in the Sanchi inscription. 

10. The erection of* this Tope, which contained the 
relics of no less than four of the Buddhist teachers 
whose ashes had already lieen discovered in No. 2 
Tope at Sauchi, must evidently referred to the 
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PBme priod, tgujirds the end of the third century 
liefore our em, by ^vhiich time nil the emineut mis- 
Bionnried employed by AfKtka for the propogiitiou of 
liie religion uuat have cloeed their earthly career. 


OTITEH TOPES AT SOKXRT. 

11. The remauilng Topes at Souari are alt of smnU 
dimenaioiis.* The roost prfect were Noe. 3,6, and 8; 
but .even these had been opued before^ and on the 
removal of a little rubbish in No. 3, the broken 
chamber was discovered quite empty. Nos. 4, C, 
and 7f were mere circular fbundations. No. 3 has a 
diameter of 15^^ feet, with a present beig^ht of 0 feet. 
Tlie Iwttom of the chamber is 3feet above the ground. 
No. 3 is a nearly prfect little Top. It is 14 feet 4 
inches in diameter at base with a heig^ht of 0 feet. 
The uppr diameter is 10 feet 4 inches. The terrace 
is feet in breadth, and 1^ foot In beiglit. Its 
whole height could not linve been more than feet. 
No. 3 is very' much ruined. It has a diameter of 12^ 
feet, witli a terrace 3 feet broad and 3 feet high. 


* See Pkte T. 
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CHAP TEE XXIV. 

TOPES OP SATDHXRA. 

1. Tlie of Topes known as the SatdMm 

Topes are situated ou the left bank of the Sesuli Hirer 
jiLst below the Junction of the Giiom-pachar lliver.* 
SatKlhrirn means literally the “ hundred streams^” 
and the place moat probably received its name from 
the number of streams which meet at this point. The 
hill DU which the Topes stand here forms a perpen¬ 
dicular cliH:*, beneath whiclt flows the Heaali Hirer 
through a dee 2 > rocky glen. The new" up the river 
is one of the mc^t beautiful I have seen m India- 
Above are the Topes, those mysterious piles which 
Imve bafBed the great destroyer Time for itpw'arde of 
two thousand years. Heneath are the clear emerald 
waters of the Besoli j on one side darkly shadowed 
by the overhanging trees and frowTung cltl&i on the 
other side sparkhag bright in the noon-day siin. Tlie 
selection of this lovely spot shows tlmt the Biiddhhtt 
Blukshn was not without a lively apjvreciatioa of the 

• See Plates I. nod V'. 
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beauties of that nature which be woreIiip|)ed under 
the name of Dluirmu. 

The Topee are eituated about two miles to tlie 
W,S.W. of the small vUlagie of Flro^pur^ uud about 
three miles from the villno^e of Soiiari. The Jargeet 
of the Topes Is now a vast ruinous mound of brick' 
work that Iitis once been faced with stoue like the 
^eut Tope at Stinchij whieli it almost riials in slsse.* 
The base of the dome is 101 feet in diameter; but its 
present heijrht is only 30 feet. Tbe terrace is 0 feet 
wide with a helgld of 12 feet nbore the ground. The 
total height therefore is 42 feet as it now' stands ; but 
as the hemisphere was an essential part of ev'ery 
Tope, the height could not have been less than the 
radius, or 50^ feet; and was most probably some¬ 
what more. The Tope was crowned by a Buddljl^t 
railing, of which several pillars still remain lying 
togetlier upon the ten'ace. Some pillars of the square 
pedestal also remaio; and there can be no doubt that 
this Tope was once completed with the chatia pinnacle, 
w'hich has already been described in the account of 
the Stiuchi Topes. 

3. Tbe circular railing wbiidi surrounded the top 
consisted of pillars 2 tect 4^ iuches in h'^ight with a 
section of 0 inches face^ and 7 inches side. Thertt 
were only two rails, each 10 indies ilcep, anrl 3^ 
iiicht^ thick. Tlie whole was sonnounted h}' an ardu- 
tmve or coping, 10^ mches Jiigh and 0 inches thick. 
Tbe square railing of the jiedestal hud pillars of the 
* See Plate XXV., fi(;. 0. 
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sftnie section ; but os there were three rails the pillars 
were 3 teet 3 meiies in heig^ht. were oniameutcd 
witli the usual medahioas of full and half lotus 
flew'era, 

4. A per|iendicular shaft was sunk to a depth of 
10 feet, but without any discovery. As the ^eat 
brick Tope at Sanchi had not yielded any relics, and 
as we were pressed for time, we gave up the farther 
cijieuing of this Tope. My own opinion regarding 
these large Topes is that the relics were aJw'oys ]dticcd 
near the top so as to be readily accessible for the 
puqxtse of showing them to the j^ieople on stated 
festivals. Now as tlie great Satdharu Tope has cer» 
tuinly lost at least ten feet of its height, and probably 
more, it seemed to me very unlikely that any relics 
w'ould be found in it: but, had time permitted, I 
should have carried dm^ii the ahafl to the level of the 
ground. 

3. Around this Tope there are three of those re¬ 
markable solid masses of building, of w inch one has 
already been descril>ed in my account of the Great 
Tope at Souorl. The £rst, which is half engaged bi 
the northerii wall of the court-yard, is 35 feet long 
from east to west, and 48 feet broad, with an uverugH 
height of from 10 to 18 feet. The second, wdiicb is 
immediately outside the w^tem null of the euurt- 
yonJ, is 60 feet long fh>m north to south, and nearly 
00 feet broad. The third is in a more perfect state. 
It Stands due w est from the second, and on tlie veiy 
eilge of the cliff overhuagiug the river j the w ail on 
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tliis side l»ein^ biiiit up to a cousiderable lieiglit. This 
buildings is about 03 feet long and 55 feet broad, with 
au average height of 16 ieet above the ground. It is 
pierced on the eoatera side witli a doorway leading 
into an oj^eii |i>nssage, from which a flight of atejis, 4^ 
feet wide, ascends towards the nortli to the top of the 
platform. All of these buildings w'ere most probably 
temples, of which nothing but the raised basements 
now remain. T]je people kuoar them by the common 
name of Si/idh-ka-'jiuiMnf or saints^ houses.'^ As 
the term SUldhaf the perfected,'' or ** finished," w as 
a common title of the Bodbisatwas, it is probable 
that these places are only the remains of their resi¬ 
dences. 


NO. 3 TOPE.-8ATl>HiRA, 

0. This ruined Tope stands at a distance of 330 
feet to the N.K.W. of the great Tope. It is 24 feet 
in diameter, but only 8 feet in height, and has a trace 
of a small raised terrace.* A abaft was sunk in it to a 
depth of 6 feet, when some stones falling in, two suiall 
steatite caskets were seen lying ut the bottom. The 
stones were loose; there was no trace of any chamfw; 
and the caskets were Ijoth much discoloured on the 
uppr surface. It is evident therefore tlmt the Tope 
had been opened before by the villagers; w'ho, find¬ 
ing notliing hut a few calcined bones, hud replaced 

* See Plata XXV., fig. 3. 
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the relic-cdiskets, and dUed up the boles a^ain 
louse stoues. 

7* These caskets ore of a pale laottled steatite, each 
three inches in diameter, and two iiiebes in heigiht. 
Tlioy are inscribed inside the lids, the one with Stiri- 
putasa ** (Itelics) of SAHiPL'TR.t,” and tlie other with 
Mttha-Mii^alSnasa " (Belies) of MaiTa ArotiAJ*AlfA.” 
See Plate Xi V., fijjs. 4, 3« Tlie Instorj' of these two 
holy men, the i%hl and left liaiid disciples of Buddha, 
htLs already been given in iny account of the opeiiiug 
of No. 3 Tope at Sanclu. The only real diBereiice 
hetw'een the olphubeticul characters of the Stiiiclu and 
Satdhai'a inscriptions, is in the position of the vowel a, 
w'hich, in the Sfuichi legend, is uttacht‘d to the top of 
the »i, ivhereas in the Satdhara legend it is attached 
to the middle of the letter. This A’ariety iiiav have 
been only a mere matter of ttjste with the engmi er; 
but os it is oho possible that it may he the result of a 
didereiice of date, it is worthy of remark. 

m 7 TOPE^-aATDHAHA. 

8. Tins Tope is sinular in all respects to that 
which has just been described, hut somewhat more 
perfect.* The diameter of the hemisphere is 24 feet j 
the terrace is 2 feet broad ^ and the whole hc^ht at 
^»rt?sent is 0 feet. A shait was stink down to the 
centre to a deptli of 4 feet, when a large Irregidar- 
shaiied slab, B inches thick, w as reached. Qa this 
• Sec PJftte XXV., fig. 1. 
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bein^ I'RiawI wp enw a clmnibti*, 1 foot 8 indies long 
iron) north to south, hy 1 foot 3 iurhes broad, and 1 
foot inches in depth. Tlie bottom of the chnniber 
was therefore 01 J 3 " I foot inches above the terrace. 
In the chamber there were two red earthenware pots, 
or covers, shoped like Ijeehives. See Plate XXfi<js. 
8 and 0 . On raising lire larger cover, which was 
inches in Iteight, wo saw a cvliudricot red earthen^ 
ware box, 7^ inches in diameter, closed b^- n domed 
lid. TItcrc was no inscTiption of any kind. The 
month of this I'ase is broken in two places; and 1 
heheve that it wn.s an alms-rlish of the holy man 
whose relics tvere here enshrined. 

0 . On raising the smaller cor'er, which was 
inches in height, we found a similar red earthenwore 
box, containing two small caskets, one of steatite and 
the other of red earthenware, and hoth without 
iuscri]itions. Of these relics, therefore, nothing- 
more can be said, than that the^-^ are prolmbK* the 
remains of some of the piincipal teachers of the 
Satdhura fraternity. 


10 . Tlie remaining Tojjcs at Batdhura are now 
little more than mere circles of stone, lixim 11 ? to 
feet in diameter. Two of them are hollow in the 
centr»>, and contain trees; and it is therefore possible 
that these circular walb maj- once have been only the 
enclosures around different holj' trees. It is remark- 
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able^ however^ that at Satdhdra we found one solitary 
trace of the real bufldere of these Topes, in the name 
of Suddha Bitlta, or Buddha’s Tojwa/’ which is the 
name still current amongst the people for these 
nutssire and mysterious piles. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TOPES AT BEOJPUB: 

L The Baddbist Tcmaius at this place were first 
Tiaitcd by my brotberj, who gave a brief notice of 
tlieni under the name of tbe Pipaliya-Bijoli Topes,"* 
The former name is so common in tills part of tbe 
country, that it is tlie usurtl practice to add the name 
of Bijoll to distiiigrbeh it from tbe other Piputiyn.s, 

In the same wav Siinchi is invariabiy called Sdnchi- 

■■ * 

Ktlnokhera, to distia^ruish it from two other places of 
the same name. As Bhojpur bos lon^ been a deserted 
village, Ri}’ hrotlier probably never beard of its name. 
The ruined bouses of Bhojptir, however, still remoiu 
on the bill between the Topes, and I have adopted 
this name in preference to the others, os it may jioesi- 
hly have ha<l some connection with the monastic estab¬ 
lishment in the midst of which it is situate, 

2. The Topes of Bhojpurt stand on the sontheni 
end of a low range of hills, 0 miles to the S.S.E, of 
Bhilsu, and 7 miles to the E,S,E, of Suiichi. To 

* Jotirnal AsiAtio Society of Bwfoi, im. 76S. 
t See Plates VI, uid XXVI. 
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tLe S.S,W. standn tlie celebrated Fort of Enysen, 
which otfered so gullatit a resistance to the treacheroua 
Shir Sbuh. On the west the great Siiiiehi Tope, and eu 
the east the Andher Topes are all distinctly li^ible, 

8 . The To[>esi are sitantcd on the gouth>east corner 
of the hill, oil four successive stages, rising' one above 
the other, and separated by rocty ledg'es, which here 
and there have been formed into rude step. The 
priucipl Topes stand on the uppermost stage, and 
are very nearly in a straight line from north to south. 
On the same stage, to the east, are the mined houses 
of Shojpur, and to the u'est are the remains of a 
large square solid building, 90 feet long by 84 feet 
broad. The mins of a second building knoa~n by two 
names, either as Siddh-ka^rnttk/iAy the Saint’s house/’ 
or, as MAdhu-Deo-ka-maiularj the Temple of Mti- 
dhava Deva,” that is, Ki'isbtia, are 114 feet long from 
east to west, and Sii feet broad, and upwards of 30 
feet* in height. The walls slope considerably, and 
are supprted by square towei's of small projection at 
the comers. The entrance is in the north-east corner, 
from which a flight of steps leads to the top of the 
terrace, which is eoverad with grass. At the western 
end there is a small mined temple,! which the 

Seventoen foot faigJi on ftoith Ufl esst ^ides, BDd twenty^eieht 
feet high on the other sideSi The waits have n ^ope of ono inch 
fer eveiy cubit of height. 

t AtDonjsit Sir Charles D'Oyly’s lithegntphed sicrtches od the 
BOW rood froio Calcutta to Gyn, theru is ona of un old templB at 
Budh-Gya or (Bodhi Gj*), which stands upon a solid lerntce,tLe 
etias u this at Bhojpor. 
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doorwny and n few pillttrs lire still standing-. Tbe 
eusbriiied fig-ure of Luddba is squatted in tbe usual 
manner^ nntb tbe soles of the feet turned up, tbe 
right hand lying over tlie knee, and the left plaeeil in 
tlie lap. To the right and left of the head there are 
representations of Topes *nad other ornaments. Be¬ 
low, there is tbe following- imscripriou in charncters of 
tbe seventh or eighth century, similar to that which I 
extracted from the Sfirnuth Tope near Benares. 

TV Dharptm^ kftft prabham, hettt» (ethtfn Tath^/fato 
flytttedat tethAn cAa ya nitvdhaf rAdi lHahagramdiutti 

hH tUngps springing from eau«e, that cnoH bath thd 
TATEtioxTA eiploinedH The cause of tlieir extinelioia the great 
oseeCic Uuth olso declared.*' 

Dharma is personified Nature, or all existing things. 
Tath/tffitta and Jl/o/rn jSrr^matto ore names of Buddha, 
Besides this fijrure of Buddha, there are some small 
broken images, of which one is reeogniaihle as Snrya, 
or the Sun, with his seven-horsed ehariot represented 
on the pedestal. 

UPPERMOST stage OF TOPES. 

Ji'o. 1 Tops, A.—BDOjruR. 

4 . There is a considerable breach on the south 
side of this Tope j but the Jiemisphere of dty ston^ 
is otherwise nearly perfect, excepting the upper sur¬ 
face, w'hich is w'anting in nU the Topes. The dia¬ 
meter of tbe hemisphere is 66 feet 3 inches, and the 
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lieig-ht of tbe (^'Hndricol plintb aboTe*tho terrace ij 4 
feet. The terrace itself i» feet in breadth and 5 
feet in heig'ht. The heig'ht above the terrace is 34 
feet 8 inehea.* A ehnit was sunk to a depth of 13 
feet without any discovery beingf made* and as we 
were pressed for time, we were reluctantly obliged to 
leave the excavation unhnished, I feel contideatj 
howeverj that the complete excavation of this Tope 
Avill lead to some important discovery^ perhaps more 
interesting than any that has yet been made. Tbe 
Tope is situated in an enclosure 253 feet long by 214 
feet broad. 


No, 2 Tops, B.—Baoipua, 

6 , This is one of the most perfect of nil the Topes 
around Bhilsa. The top is, of course, gone, but 
the double dight of steps to the west is still complete, 
and the traveller may mount the terrace and peram¬ 
bulate the Tope. It stauds just 200 feet to the south 
of the great Tope, aud is surrounded by au enclosure 
240 feet long, and 210 feet broad. The base of the 
hemisphere is 30 feet in dinmeter, and its present 
he^ht, hicluding tlie cylindrical plinth of 4 feet, is 
14^ feet. Tlie terrace is 0 feet broad and 7 feet 
liigh. It is reached by a double flight of steps, 44 
feet in breadth, which meet at a landing, 7 feet 
square, on the outside of the terrace, 'fhe whole is 
built of dry stones, without any mortar or mud, 

* 8eo Plate NXVf. 
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0. A »hnft was sunk dove’ll the middle, whtcli, at 
the end of two hours* labour, had ronchefi the relic- 
cbamlwFj at a hdgfht of 1)| feet above the terrace. 
The chamber ivna a square of 1 ^ foot, u itli a depth of 

foot. Inside we found a hemispherical cover of red 
earthenware, 0 inches in heig'ht, and 1 foot 4 inches 
in diameter, beneath which was a red earthenware 
box, 8^ inches in its greatest diameter, and 8 inches 
in heijrht. Tlie lid bad been thickly coated with 
whitew ash, on which the traces of ink letters were yet 
risible; but so much of the wbitew'ash had peeled off 
in the lapse of ages, thot not even a single letter was 
legible. This is the more to be regretted, as the 
relic-casket found inside is the most curious and costly' 
of all our discoyeries. The lid of the Ijox was white* 
washed inside, and the white colour ts os trash as if it 
bad been recently done. On seeing this I could not 
help W'ishing that the inscripdon hod been placed 
inside the lid. 

7. The rehc-casket is a small crystal Tope, with its 
terrace, plinth, hemispherical dome, square pede.stni, 
and double chntta pinnacle, nil complete. It is shoaii 
in half size (m Plate XXVI.) placed inside the 
earthenware box in which it w'Os found. The top is 
pierced with a small perpendicular shaft, to which 
the pinimcle forms a stojipcr. The bottom of the 
sliaft IS the relic*chaiuber, in which we found some 
minute pieces of bone. In the red earthenware box 
there w'era several small pieces of bone, and a series 
of the seven precious things usually placed along with 
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the relics of an eminent jwrsaii. These consisted of 
4 thill, round bits of goli^ weig*lmig altogether only a 
few grams, 1 bend of garnet, or J3!i.dakshmii ruby, 1 
crystal bead, 3 beads of pale greenish crystal, and 
some minute fi'agments of pearl. For another series 
of the seven pi-ecious tilings, see iny accoiint of tlie 
opening of No, 3 Tope at Sunchi, iii which the pre¬ 
cious metal is omitted. 


No. 3 Tope, C.—Bnorron. 

8. This was n rtiinoits-lookitig mound, 14 feet in 
height, but with a slight trace of circular forin on 
one side, Tlie shaft was sunk down the centre to a 
depth of eight feet, but without any discovery. From 
the best measurement.^ that I could make, the dia¬ 
meter appeareil to he nl>uut 40 feet, or one foot mors 
than that of No. 3 Tojie. Now, the relics of that 
Tope n ere found at a height of more than 13 feet 
above the ground, and as the remains of this Tope 
were only 14 feet liigh, we concluded that the relies 
had long ago been removed along with the upper half 
of the Tope. One curious fact which we observed 
TTOs that the Tope had been buiit in four distiuct 
(piadrants of masonry, meeting at a point, by which 
means the centre of the structure was accurately 
jireserved. 
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No* 4 Top% D.—Bbwpub* 

9. Ttiis Tope in en enclosure of 1130 feet 

square, and 7o0 feet due south from Xo. 2. The hose 
of the hemisphere is 31 feet 3 inches m diameter. It is 
rmsed on a cyliudrical jfliiitb 3 feet in heig'iit above 
the terrace, which is itself 3^ feet in breadth, and -ii 
feet in heig-ht. The present hei-^ht of the Tope is 10 
feet. A shaft was sunk the centre, which 

reached the relits-chamber at a depth of feet. Tlie 
cliaitd;er itself was 3 feet 0 indies deep; the level 
of the bottom hein^r -1 feet 4 inches above the terrace. 
In the chamber we tbund n black earthenware box 
(see plate XXVI,, fl), eontaiuinir an latrlhenware 
Imw'I covered by n lid of the same mate rial, on wlileh 
is the W'oi'd J/uh, “the holy”—a title genera lly 
applied to Buddha himself. Inside the tjowl woe a 
small crystal casket, with a jwrfectly flat lid. This 
casket ia remarkable for the thinne.s3 of its sides, 
which in such a hard material must have been most 
difficult of execution. Tliis casket contmned notliing 
hut a little brownish-red powder, which I believe to 
be only a prtion of the dust which hud found its w ay 
into all the relic-chambers in the iupse of ages. I 
presume, therefore, that this Tope had been opened by 
the vUlagers. 

10. To the east of this Tope, at a distance of 00 
feet, there is the circular foundation of another Tope, 
IS feet in diameter, with a teiTace 3 feet in breadth, 
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iind beyond tins, agnhi, there k another of the saine 
dimeijsious. 


SECOND STAGE OF TOPES, 

No. 7 T«pb, a,—^B hojpoa. 

11. Hus Tope is situated ou the eastern edg^ of 
the second stog'e^ at a distance of 850 feet from the 
Great Tope* ou the uppermost platform, Tlie dia¬ 
meter of the hemisphere is *12 fret 4 inches^ and ito 
present heigf^ht is 11 feet above the cylindrical pUntli* 
n liich is only 1 foot 8 inches in height. The terrace 
is very small for a Tope of this size,* its breadth 
being only I foot 8 inches^ and its height foot. 
The whole height of the Tope is therefore little more 
than 14 fret, 

IsJ. A shaft w'aa sunk os ttsunl* donn the centre | 
hut at a depth of less thiui 3 fret the edge of the 
relic-cbttniber was discovered on the south side of the 
e.vcavatiou. On mensurcmenti tlie centre of the relic- 
^ehumljer was fbnnd to be 3 feet to tlie sonth of the 
centre of the I'ope, In coses of this Idud* X iilwavs 
sii6}>ect that a second chamber bus foruierlv cjtistedj 
such ns we found ui Tope No. IT, k, ut Bhojpm’ 
^bee Plate XXX,^ fig. 5), and that it was destroyed 
when opened by the villagers, A presumptive proof 
of this sup|M>sitioii was found in the disposition and 
conteuto of the relic-chamber. One of the side stoiieti 

* Sw Plate XXVri., fig*, i nml a. 
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wda diaplaceclj aud its end thruat some three inches 
into the chamber. The lid of the red eurtheuirtve 
box was eepamted li'om the bottom^ and each half 
contained on eatthenware TosCj both without lids^ and 
one with a broken neck. The whole chamber was 
lull of leaves and earthy and smol] stones^ amongst 
which rubbish we found the lids of tlie two vases. 
NoWj the relic-chamber, w<^hlch was U feet d inches 
above tbe terrace, was only li> feet square and 8 inches 
deep. It could scarcely, therefore, have Ijeeu in¬ 
tended to hold both of the vases w hicli were found in 
it. One of these vases was, no doubt, originally 
placed in tbe red earthenware box ; and it is |)ossihle 
that the other vase ma}- hare been placed in the 
comer of the chamber; but it seems to me more pro¬ 
bable that it should have been placed in another 
chamber. 

13. Eoth of these earthenware vases are inscribed; 
and as these are the only Inscriptions that were found 
at Bhojpur their occurrence is remarkable. Tlie red 
earthenware box Is shown m Plate iiiXVlI,, fig-. 3, on 
a scale of one-eighth of the originol size. Tlie linger 
vase is given in %. 4 of the same Plate. It is 4| 
inches in height and 0;^ inches in breadth^tUe width 
of the neck, which is broken, being 8 inches. The 
up;ier surface is ornamented W'ith a succession of dotted 
figures, and on tbe body of the bowl is the legend 
Poti/o, “ the d^raded," This simple inscription is a 
curious and unex|iected iUustration of the most com¬ 
mon punishment for breaches of discijiline in the 
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ancient Buddhist Church. The punishment of do- 
gradation”' was awarded for indecent coiiven*atiou, or 
for immoral beha\4our, or for caiisiiig <lisseusiotis 
amongst the fraternity.* The Patito (Sanskrit 
Patitya) must therefore have been gailty of one of 
the.5e three sins. Tlic ceremony f of degradation 
consisted in tuniing tlie oftendcr’s nlniSHiiish njiside 
down, in which {>osition it was left until reconciliutiou 
had taken place, when the olnis-di»h was agiiiii set 
upright. In the present ease we may suppose that 
the offending monk had died during hU degradation, 
and that his ulms^ish had been thus iuseribed at 
his own request na a mark of his jamitence and 
htiniility. 

14. TFie smaller vase is of red earthenware, 4^ 
inches iu height and nearly inches in width. On 
the ujvper simfiice of the bowl is the legend Upahlta* 
Aflsa, “ReUcs of Ufaititaka which was no doubt 
the name of one of the leading monks of the Dhojpiir 
fraternity. 

15. It is scarcely possible to determine the age of 
this Tope eicept conjecturallvt The forms of the 
alphabetical ebaracters in the two inscriptions show 
that its date cannot be much later than the end of the 
third centuiy before om* era ; while tlje lowness of the 
plinth on which tlie dome stands shows that it was 
most probably erected in the begiuulng of jisoka's 

* Caoma de Kcroa— ADnljsii of the Sidvaj ic Ajuitic Rs* 
■earcLcA of Bongul, ii. 02. 

t Ditto, ditto, p. Sr. 
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The date may therefore be stated approzi- 
Diately as the latter half of the third century before 
the Christian era. 


No. 3 Topa, b*—Baojpoa. 

10. Tliia is the largest Tope on the second stage of 
the hill, the Inise of the dome being 8$^ feet in 
diameter. It stands to the south-west of the last 
Tope at o distance of i?00 feet in the direction of 
No. 4 Tope.* The plinth is raised 3 feet above the 
terrace, wliieh is 5 feet 4 inches in breadth, imd 6iJ 
feet in height, with a slope of 0 inches. As the 
height of the mound b now only 10^ feet, or only tw'o- 
thirds of the original height of the Tope, it b not to he 
wondered at that the shaft which we sank down to the 
level of the terrace should have yielded no relics. 


No. D Tops, c.—B no/pos. 

17. At 160 feet to the S.S.E. of the Tope, there 
is another of less size but equally ruinous. The hose 
of the dome is SO feet in diameter, and the height of 
the cylindrical plinth b foot. The terrace b 24 feet 
brood, and feet m height, with a slight slope oat- 
wards. The whole height b now only a little more 
than 14 feet. The uauol shaft was sunk to a depth 
of nearly seven feet to the relic-chamber, in which 
^ Fif.S, Pli»te.\XVII. 

z 
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was a large box of red efutbenwore, loside thk wos 
a doable steatite yase* of a mottled puqjle colour, 
contaming an abundance of buman boues amongst 
which the following- are recognizable :— 


Portion oltmjxfral bone- 

Portion of pari^l bone- The mternnl aiurlaco etdl rotsina tho 
br&tichm^ lines called nr/ft Hieae portioiis of tbe 

KkdJ am Tory mnob aolidlBedp which proTw that thoj belotiigal 
to an old pcffion. 

Three mcucrtf or front toellb 

One nohirf or back too^, not fiillj deToloped, iknd the^lbro tlif 
bockma^t, or wisdom tooth. 

Portions of trfrtd^ formii^ the lower end of lon^ arm bone. 

Fortioni of tihia 7 

Poftiona of Jmwr^ or thigh bone^ with the ^ 

strongly nmrked. 

Portions ofphaJoMffft wtjuium, or finger bones. 


Jfo. 10 ToeE^ i—BHOjron* 


18* "Hiia ruinous Tope liad a diameter of 10 feel^ 
with a tormee 2 feat 8 inches broad and 3 feet lu 
height- The whole height was 011I3" 7^^ feet. On 
removing a few stones we found a chamber^ 1 foot 
square and 1 foot deep^ filled irith leaves and rubbishy 
and containing one complete earthenware bos, and a 
part of a second. In the box there were a few amall 
pieces of bone mixed with leaves and graveL This 

• Sm Pkte XXyiL, fig. B. The lid of ths Imge box is itsdf 
formed inta n mall hoL 
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Tope had therefore certainly been 0 ]>ened before by 
tbc ^illagera. 


No, 11. Topb, e.—B ho/pub. 

10, A tree was growings in the middle of thia 
ruined Tope which ia only 15^ feet in diameter^ with 
a terrace feet bioad^ and 5 feet high. On the 
weet a double flight of ateps feet broad meet at a 
landing O^- feet long bv feet broad. The remoTiil 
of a few atonea abowed a chnmber 18 inches square, 
and 13 inches deep, the bottom being on a level with 
the terrace. In the chamber we found a round ^ 
earthen jar full of bite of bone, leaves, and rubbiah. 

Like the lost Tope, thia had endeutly been opened 
before. 


SO. The remaining Topea on the second stage of 
the hill may be described in a few words. 

No. 12 Tope, f, and No. 13, g, have each a 
diameter of 17 feet. No. 14, h, has a diameter of 
17|, and No, 15, i, of I&i feet, the present lieight 
being only 4 feet. No, 10, j, baa a diameter of 23 
feet, with a terrace 3 feet broad. 

No. 17, k, bas a diameter of 10J feet, and a height 
of 0 feet. On removing a few stones we found two 
relic-chambers at a height of S feet above the ground. 
The chambers stood respectively to the N.E, and 
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S.W. of each otherj although the direction of their 
sides corresponded n'ith the north, south, east, and 
vest. See Plnte XXX., fig. 5. One ehnmber va» 
0 iuclies square, and the other only 7 indies sipinre. 
Inside we found the remains of eartlienwnre pots 
and bits of bone mixed witli leaves and rubbish. This 
Tope lind also been opened by tbe vinLigers, 

No. 18, 1, has a diameter of 10^ feet, and Xo. 
10, m, of 13 feet j No. ;20, n, k a mere circular 
foundation^ No, SI, o, has a diameter of 18^ feet; 
and No. 22, p, of 0^ feat, with a terrace of 1 foot 1 
inches. 


TniRD STAGB OP TOPES.—B HOJP UR. 

21. The third stage or platform of the hill k 
very narrow, and has only a few Topes, all of which 
are of small size. 

No, 23, q, hiLs a diameter of 10 feet, and a terrace 
of 1| foot. A chamber was foiuul in this Tope at a 
height of only 3 feet above the ground. It w^aa 1^ 
foot long, foot broad, and 0 inches deep) and it 
contained three earthenware jars fillet] with earth and 
leaves. 

No. 24, r, is ft feet in diameter, and k the smallest 
at Bhojpur ; No. 25, a, k 0 feet in diameter, with a 
terrace of only 0 inches j No. 20, t, k 8 feet in diameter 
with a terrace of 14 inches; No. 27, a, k 7^ feet in 
diameter; No. 28, v, k 10 feet; and No. 20, w, is 7 
fret. 
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LOWERMOST STAGE OF TOPES.—BHOJPUB. 

2*J. There are only eig'ht Topes aoiir remaining' 
on pltttforiji of the hill all lying in a direction 
from north to south, and panillel to tlie otlier series. 

No. 30 Tope, ft, is feet in diameter and 3 feet 
high, with a terrace of I foot 0 inches; No. 31,j3, is 
10^feet in diameter; No. 3-, y, is 9 feet; No.33, 
If L* 13 feet ; No. 34, i, is 10 feet; and No 35, 1, is 
17i feet ill dinnieter. All these Topes are standing 
close together at tlte northern end of the platform. 
At 600 feet to the aonth are tlie remains of No. 36 
Tope, tff and again at 600 feet to the south of this is 
No, 37 Tope, 0, which is now a mere mound of atones 
with a diameter of between 30 and 40 feet. A shalt 
was sunk down the centre of this Tope to the solid 
rock without any discovery. 

23. A more careful examination of all the little 
heaps of stones lying about these diderent stages of 
the hill w'ovild no doubt discover some ten or even 
twenty more of these small Topes; but as they have 
aU long ago been rifled by the villagers the labour 
would be completely tlirow'n away. The old village 
of Bhojpur w'as no doubt entirely built of stones 
taken from these little Topes^ and from tlie surround', 
ing walls of the great Topes. This will fully account 
for the few discov'eries of interest amongst so many 
Topes; as not more than live, or perhaps six, of the 
largest had escaped the hands of the spoilers. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ANDHER TOPES. 

1. The little Tillage of Andber is situated at the 
foot of a hill 10^ oiilea to the aouth-weat of Bhilsa^ 
and 5 miles to theTe^.of Bhojpur. The Topes are 
perche<l on the northern declivity of the hill just two 
miles froiD Andher, and on the very edge of the clifli 
about 600 feet above the plain. The position is a 
vei^' fine one, from which the eye wanders over the 
whole of the Bhilsa district to the notih^ till checlced 
by the blue hills beyond Gyaruspurj a distance of 
twentj'-five miles. The Great Tope at Shnchi^ the 
lAihiingi rock at Bhilsa, and the holy hill of Udaya- 
giri, are the most conspicuous objects in the htndscajie. 
Nearer, and almost beu^tth ona’’s feet, ore the nu* 
merous Topes of Bbojpur.* 

NO 1 TOPE.—ANDllER. 

3. Tliis is one of the few Topes which has a 
Buddhist railing still standing.f Its preservation 
* S«Mi Plates 1. sa4 V. 
t j5w Plsts XXVIII., figs, 1 «,i 2. 
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is no doubt due to the secluded uud inaccessible ix)si- 
tioii of the Topes, which are not Ittri^e eiioug-h to 
attract the eye, althoug^h they can be distiuctly seen 
when pointed out. The base of the dome, which is 
35 feet 2 inches iu diameter, rests on a cyliadric-nl 
plinth only 4 feet in hcigflit. The terrace, feet 
wide and 5 feet hiifh, has u stone copingf, along* its 
outer edge, 15 inches in heiglit, uud 13 inches iu 
tliickiiess. Tilts is the oiJy instance of terrace-wijiing 
that now exists. From the style of the bas-reliefs of 
Topes on the Sauchi gateways, we had expected to 
have fouud some terraces surrounded by lluddhist 
railings, but we were disappointed, for not one of the 
nmnerous Topes excepting this has the slightest trace 
of n ledge of any kind. The rounded and massive 
coping forms an appropriate finish to the massive 
basement. Oa the west there is a double flight of 
steps, 4 feet 4 inches in ividtb, which meet at a 
landing-place 7 feet 2 iitches in length uud 3^ feet in 
breadth. Several of the ste|)3 ore perfect, 13^ inches 
broad and 10 inches high; and, as the gateway is 
still standing, we have here one of the most complete 
existing specimeas of the sccond*rute Tope. 

3. Tlie base is enclosed by a Buddhist raiting ? 
feet in height, with nn enI ranee on the w^est Ibrmed 
in the same luanner as those of the t^i'mehi Topt‘S. 
Tlte piUars are 5 feet inches in height, with a 
section of 14^ inches face and 10^ inches side. There 
are three miUngs each IS inches broad, mid 0^ inches 
thick. The coping is the smne as that of the terrace. 
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The pillars are omnnietired with ftiD and half me¬ 
dallions fanned ot lotus and other flowers. The 
<|uadrtiple emblem of Dhorma, which is seen on so 
many of the old coins, Ijere occupies a medalUon.* 
On one of the pillars there is n short inscription in 

the usual stvle:— 

¥ 

Dhanfa Siv^m MMu tlAttam. 

“ Gift of DjiiiSHA-Si VA'ft 

The tfiliarocters, which are rerv rjentlr cut and well 
ianuedj are apjiareutly as eld thoise of the ^reat 
Sun chi Tope which dates in the of Asoka^ 

The pillars ot the eatrauce are carved on both ^^ides, 
and fhe two outer ones on three The principal 

subjectfi are; a wdieel-piUar with a ea]iital formed of 
tivo lions and an elephant^ a holy tree ifurmounted by 
a chattn, and a Tope* There is ako another scene in 
w hidi several fig^tres are seated in a circle^ each on a 
small ft<[uare couch* This may perha|ifl represent the 
meeting* of one ot the llnddhist Synods^ The Tope 
is surrounded by the remains of a walled enclo^sure^ 
and to the south there is one of those massive founda¬ 
tions which ]ia\'e already been descriljed* It is nearly 
^0 feet loug'^ Olid between 30 and 40 frat broad, but 
not more tban 0 feet l%h at preaeiit* 

4- A sbait was atuik down to the centre of llie 
hemispherej where we found a ehamber 10 hiehcs 
^uare, and 18 inelies in Wight on one sidej by 10 
inches on the opposite side. With hi wm a round 
• S« PUte XXXJI, 4 , af tii« 
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stone bp-t, 6| iticlies in beig^bt, 8^ inches broad at 
bottom^ and only inches at top. The chamber, 
which is itiehes deep and 4 inches wide, eoutnined 
nothing- save a small quantity ot‘ black ashes and 
spiaething- like culcined nut-shells. The lid of the hox 
is inches in height, domerl, and slig-htly hollowed 
beneath. See I'late XXVIII., fig*. 0. Three feet 
beueiith tills dejmsit, and on a level Tt‘ith the terrace, 
we found a secotid chamber, somewhat sli^hth' formed, 
contoinm^a hetuispherical red earthenware vessel 10 
inches in diameter turned with the mouth downwards. ^ 
Beneath this was a second vesjwl of red curthrnw'are^"^ 
8^ inches iu diameter, containing a black earthenware 
bowl 7 inches in diameter and 8^ inches in height. 
Lastly, inside tlie bow'l there w as u hlnck earthenware 
vase 8 inches in diameter and 4j^ inches in helg'ht, 
with a small lid of the same material,* This vase 
was empty. See Phite XXVIII., fig. 7. 

'^SO. 2 TOPE.—AJ^D^ER. 

5. One bund ref 1 and twentv Icet to the south-east 
of the last, there is a second Tope of much smaller 
dimensions, but in a much more perfect state than 
these buildings are (isually met a-ith. The Imse of 
the dome, which is 18 feet 10 inches in diameter, rests 
on a cylindrical plinth 4 feet in height above the 
terrace, -which is 4 feet 4 inches broad and 0 feet 

^ Tbe of veswLi beanti^iiltv Act! of 

a bright tnetollEC 
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high. It is reached by a double flight of steps, 4 
feet 8 iuches brond, each step being 0 inches high Aud 
14 inches in width. The whole height of the Tope 
os it now stands, is only 14 feet 7 iuches.* 

6, A shafl; was sunk down (be centre of the Tojie 
to the depth of 3^ feet, when we found the chatnber 
IJ foot broad and 1 foot deep. The sides of tliis 
chamber were not in the meridian as usual, but bore 

deg, and 147J deg, E. and W. reapectirely. 
Inside we found a large box of red earthenware, 0^ 
inches in diameter and 7^ inches in he^ht,t eontuming 
a Small flat casket of red eartbenwnre and fi tall 
steatite casket, both inscribed. Seside the earthen¬ 
ware bo.x, and mixed with the leares and nildnsh 
which half filled the chamber, we found a laige 
steatite vase with the neck partly hroken, but luckily 
with tlie ingcription complete. This clmtaber bail 
evidently been opened before by the vUIagers, 

7. The flat earthenware casket is 3 inches in dia* 
meter, and nearly inch in height.J The inscription 
on the outside of the lid is partially obliterated, but 

by supplying a few letters, the sense is easily com¬ 
pleted. 

^ V^AAiptUam Oetipvia AterAtina. 

“ (Hebe*) of the onumdpated Vioiuii.pi’TitA {soo of VochtiiX tlie 
frapU of Goti-putiu/^ 

The relics of Vachhi himself were found in No. 2 
Tope at Sunchi. 

■ S«pi*t*xxiX,lis,.isi,ds. 

t rkis X\]X, Jiff. *, , PJjK^ xXIX^ Bf. fl. 
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8. The tall steatite casket is 3^ ioches in diameter 
at bottom^ and iucbea ut top^ \vith a heig'ht of 5^ 
inches. It is omameuted on the outside by bands of 
moulding, betwecEt which the whole surface is divided 
into triangles, altematel3' plain and barred.* The 
inscription on the top of the lid is— 

Saf*f\*A$a. Qvi\p)it<ua ICdliafuita PalhAtOHOta Xodin^effoUtfO, 

“ (Relics) of tbe eiiuuidpined mii of Gori, KArjikava Praoha* 
sakAj of the race of Xopisx (or EobodusTa.)'' 

In my account of the discoveries made in No. 
S Tope at Sauchi, I have already stated aU that 
I can suggest regarding Knkamva PreMdsan, who 
wns the donor of Vuchhl Suvijaj'ata's relics to the 
SaricM fraternity. 

D. The large steatite vosef h* made of two pieces, 
which were fastened together with lac. Its oma- 
uients are similar to those of the great vasC' found 
in No. 2 Tope at Souuri; hut the Andher vase has a 
narrtjw neck and no lid, and W'os once furnished with 
a spout, for which the hole still remains. No trace 
of this spout could be found in the relic-charaber, but 
1 presume that it was similar to tliose which are 
represented in the SancM bas-reliefs. See Plate 
XXXIII, ligs. SO and Si. On tbe up|>er rim' of the 
neck there is die following inscription :— 

Gfitiputtn AtminW. 

" (Itilie*) of tli# em»iioijnt«d ITooALFrctHAi the jHiinl of Gori- 

PCTBA." 

10. Every thing that I can collect regording this 
* Plate X XIX., fig. 3. t Phto XX t.X , fig. 6. 
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celebrated peraotiag-e has already }>eeu mentioned. 
Afl the pupil of Gotiputnij he was of course a con- 
teintwran- of (Joti’s other eon^ KAkaiia Prnldn'isan; 
and it is therefore very natural that we should hud 
their relics enahriaed together. This Tope must of 
course be of the same oge us ■\'o. 2 at Siiricld, or 
ratlier a fow years later, m Kakauava Pi-ahhiisan 
was still alire wliea the lutter was erected. The date 
may therefore ije tixed with s^JIne certniuti' in 200 
B. c.j when the religious enthusJusin excited by the 
zeal and e.\atnple ol Asoka w'fts still fervent. 

i\0. 3 TOPE-^^AXUriEK. 

11. This little TopCj which was the last that we 
had the pleasure of examining', u'lis likewise one of 
the most complete in its preservation, and one of the 
most interestiug in its contents. It stands to the 
north-west of the other two, at a distance of rather 
more than 300 feet. The base of the dome is only 
15 feet in diameter, and tlie whole lieight of the Tope 
is jufit 12 tcet.* TTie base stands on a cylindrical 
plinth feet above tlie terrace, which is 4 feet in 
width and the same in height. On the east there 
ia a landing place, 0 feet by 4 feet, whicii is renclied 
by a double flight of steps, li feet 3 inches in width. 

^ 12. A sliuft was Sunk as nsiial down the centre of 

the Tope, and the relic-chamber was reached at a 
height of 1 foot 8 iuebea above the terrace. The 

Piftte XXX.^ figi. 1 4iid 
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chamber was 14 inches lan^ by 1,3J inches farond, 
and the same in beiglit. The side stones were placed 
eo iiH to oi erlftp at one end, thus forraingf a Swfisdka 
or mystic cross of the reliochaniher. See Plate XXX., 
3 and 4, Inside tiiere was a larg'e box of thin 
red earthenware, inches hig-h and 7 inches broad, 
containing^ a tall steatite casket,* similar to that of 
Kiikanavo, which was found in the Tojie just 
described. This casket, however, is quite plain on 
the outside, with the exception of the ornamental 
hands. It is quite full of frag^uents of burnt 
bone. On the outside is caned the foliowiti*** in- 
flcrijitian i — 

Sapuriw-ia ZfttnHputfita, 

(Rj&Iics) of tb^ eiQ^Liidpfttcd ETARmpoTiMi (son of 

In&ide the lid is the follewhig iitscriptioD, written 
in ink 

Aga Derail 
•'Gift of Aswa-Deta.” 

13, The rehes of Hhriti-patm were therefore pre¬ 
sented to the Andher fraternity by Aswa Deva. As 
another portion of his rehes was found hi No* 3 Tope 
at 8&nch]_, enshrined in the $ame casket with tlio;^ of 
Majhiina and Ki^^apa Gotfij the two missionaries to 
the Heniftwanta, there can !>e little doubt that he was 
a contemjKirary of those onc^ celebrated tnenj nad 
that he was one of the principal Buddhist teachers of 
the age of Jisoka- The date of the Tope may tbere- 
• S*§ Plate XXX^t fig"- 0. 
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fore be fixed with some certainty in the end of the 
third century before the Cbriatinn era, w'bich will 
mahe the ink wiitiugf of the relic-casket about two 
centuries and n half older than that of the Papjii of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. \/ 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
SYMBOLS OF BUDDHA, DHABMA, AND SANGHA. 

I. In my account of the sculptured omaineuts of 
the different Topes, ire<]uent mention is made of the 
^Tubols of Buddha and D^rnui, which occur either 
singly or united omongst the bas-reliefe at Siincht, 
and on many of the most ancient coins of Indio. The 
suraniits of the Slinchi gateways are crowned with 
these symbols. They occur as objects of worship 
amongst the bas-relie&, supported either on pillars or 
on altars. They form ornaments for the arms and 
standards of the soldiers j and they are frequently 
placed both at the begiuuiiig' and end of inscriptions. 

S. The Triad of the RuddhistH, which has already 
been explained, consisted of Buddlm, Dbarma, and 
S&nglia. Budd/ta was Spirit, or Dhlne Intelligence j 
DAonwa wns Matter, or Concrete Nature ; and San~ 
§ha, the union” of the two, urns the univcKC. This 
was the esoteric or metaphysical explanation of the 
terms; but according to the exoteric doctrine, Buddha 
was Sdkya Sinha, the mortal author of the Buddhist 
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faith: Dharaia ’B'aa the religioti| or the " Law/' * 
fttid Sang'ha waa the '^eongr^^tion” of the fiiithiul. 
By the ortiiodox believers, Buddha was held to he 
the chief person of the Triad, and the Supreme First 
Cause and Creator of all things ; hut the Materialists 
exalted Dluirma to the chief jilace, and taught that 
Buddha, or Spirit, was only an emanation ironi 
Prajti/tf or iNfature, which w'as the Divine Source 
ofaU. 

3. The symlwl of Buddha was, I believe, the 
wheel; which in its revolution was emblematic of 
the passage of the soul through the circle of the 
various forms of existence. Hence, the wheel, or whole 
circle, wus t^'piclal of any one who, after obtaining 
nirvamif or emancijmtion from this mortal coil, Imd 
completcil the circle of his existence, and wjiis uo longer 
subject to transmignttion. Such a person W'os 
Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist religion, who 
was commonly called the MaM C/iaUrurcrtfi IlaJOff 
or Supreme Lord of the Universe; or, more literally, 
the Great King who hath turned the wheel (of tmus- 
raigratiou). In the iustitutea of Miiuu,:^ transmi¬ 
gration is compareti to the wheel of a car; and again, 
ID the Vishnu Purhna,^ '^tha mark of Vishnu's dis- 

* Tba Buddhut i^raKnce for Dharma, or tbo Law, will renuDd 
the Eo^ltah mder of tie law in the Old Tustamont. 

t See Fo'kwe-id, e. lae., o. 10; nnd nleo Pniuep^s JouRud, 
voL viL, p, lOfl, wben Tiunonr etnteo tluU na Uudiihn’s attrihutos 
wen thooe of n Cbaknnrtti Rajii, so was be called bjr tbal title. 

t Ctia|i. lii, il. 1S4. 

^ Wilicm*! Tfaiijlkac&, p. 101, 
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cub’* Ib said to be visible on tUe )mnd of one ^'ho is 
boni to be a universal emperor'' {Ckakrumrtti). 

4. Tlie wheel is tlie central emblein on the summit 
of each of the Shiiclii gateways. This would seem to 
biiVG been its usual position, and it was, no doubt, 
sigaiiicaTit of the supremacy of Huddha. In the 
Mahawauso, Rajn Sirinago of Ceylou is stated to have 
inserted gems ill the centre of each of the four 
emblems of the Sun** ou the Mohu Stupo, or Great 
Tope.* This, perhaps, points to the absorption of the 
aucieiit ami-worship iuto Euddbism ; for the wheel 
was one of the most common and obvious emblems of 
the sun. 

5. In Plate XXXI., 1 bare collected together 
several illustrations of the wbeel-sjTnbol of Euddha 
from the Sdnehi bas»reUefs, and from coins. 

Fig. I. Bas-relief ou a pillar of the western en¬ 
trance of No. 2 Tope at Sancbi. A man and woman 
ore represented perambulating the pillar. The illus¬ 
tration shows the importance attached to this a^-mbol 
by the Buddhists of Asoka’s age, Tbe same wheel- 
pillar occurs again at the northern entrance. 

Fig, 2. Central emblem on the summit of eacli of 
the four SuDcIii gatewAys,t 


• Mdli&wnoiK), p. 220. 

t XXXI., fig. 7, for tbf whwl mod dub of 

finoiD UikjogirL Tim wu die god wboin the Oroeke of 
Armj znJeteok for Borculefl | bui one of thfim Iuls pre* 
9«TTed ibo trao imrae ki or fioryei JPfm, diB ** Sun- 

GoiL'' 
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Figs. 0,4. Hevei'ses of coias foiuid nt Ujain — 
tjuadraple embleoig of the suu. 

Fig. 6 . Sas-reliel on n pillar of tiie south gJito of 
Ko, 2 Tope^ and also on a pillar of the south gate of 
No. U Tope, both at Sanchi. 

Fig. fl. Bas-relief on a pillar at the eiistem eii- 
tiaiice of No. « To|>e, S&tiehi, A figure is hueeUag 
at its foot. 

I'igs. 8, 9. On the earliest silver and copjier coins 
ibuiid in all parts of ludiu, from Nepal to Ceyioiif 
and from Naiidtihar to the Delta of the Ganges. 

Xig. 10. iVucieut IXiiidu coin of brassji literally 
Doicred with Buddhist symbols. On the obverse is a 
bull j to the left, a peculiar symbol, whleh is found on 
other Buddhist coins, and on the necklace of Bud- 
dliist symbols on one of tlie S^chl gateways. Above 
is the i^uudriipte emblem of JDfiemtM, On the reverse 
(in the middle), Lj a tree surrounded by a Budilhist 
railing; below is a cAoiVyn, or, more probably, aiount 
Suuieru; to the right, a ifUMJitUMif or mystic cross; 
:uid to the left, the symbol of SatiffAuf being the 
united emblems of Buddha imd Dharma, The latter 
is pluced np|kiriuost, whiclt 1 presume is intended to 
show the .superiority of DAumta, or Concrete Nature, 
over JinddAoj or Spirit. 

Fig. 11. Coins, both of silver and copper, found 
chiefly between the Indus and the Jumna. On the 
obverse is a deer, with branching horns, and before it a 
human figure with the arm raised. Behind tlie deer an 
emblem of the sun. ImscripUon in old Indian Puli. 
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J7q[/ftya Xvnamiiua Amo^ha-llmtita Mahartyata, 
"(Coia) of iJjB fojal Kuhasdaj tbo brethflr of Ahooeu, the 

Kin^,” 

On tlie riev€ra« L; ft qr Mouiil; Sumeru, sur- 

roanded by tlia monog^fuu or smbol qf Dhanaa; to 
t?i€ rigrbt, n tree in ft Buddhist eucloeurej and to the 
left, a and tlie unknoaTi triangidar flymbol. 

Ifiscriptiou in Ariaiio Pali the siimc as on the obverse. 

fi. Hie quadrujile ej uibol of IJiiJdhn, which is 
found on the Ujaitt coitiSj and the ijuiidruple svniJiol 
of Dhnrma which occnra on coin No- 10, and on one 
of the pillars at Andher, most proliably hove reference 
to the other four mortal Buddhas, Krahtchanda, A'a- 
flrtAa, Ktt«^pa, and S^ikt/a Muni. The four en¬ 
trances at SAnchi, and at the Great Tope in Ceylon, 
with their crowningr symljols of Buddha, may^ I 
thialc, be also referred to the same. 

7, Bhttnmyf or Concrete Nature, was, I believe, 
neatly symlKilized by a monogram which unitetl the 
radical letters of the various dements of matter. 
According to the PuJ&^nd* “ all thinga with their 
T^Q^munirtt^ (rodiads), came Ihim (the 

seif-esistent), in this order 


From iha vya of tb« letter 
From tZiDt of the letter 
From tlmt of Uio letter 
Prom thfit of the Irlter 
From that of tbo letter 


Yj HIT. 

"Rf fire, 

Vf wAter, 
ourtll-i 

S| Motmt Sutneru. 


* Ono of the Swiiluit Boddliiit works of Nepal, quoted hr 
Hodgson, p. 105. 
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Now it is curious that the old PuU eqidvalents of 
these letters fonuj wlioti conihiuecl tog'ctljer, a iiioito- 
giiHi) of exactly the some shape us the svtubol which 
I have attributed to Dhimua. In Plate XXXII., %, 

1 have g-jveu this mouogi'flui, a ith the singrie letters 
which compose it placed iu a line below. In all tlie 
idoiiogranis, botl) of the bag-reliefs ttud of the coins, 
the symbol is crossed by a horizontal line iit the 
middle, which I take to represent the lower stroke of 
the Piili letter , n, the radical of “ void space, or 
vacuity,” TLis, therefore, nmst be the filth element, 
the aMe of the Hindus, and the .itOgp of the Greeks. 
The Symbol is thug strictly composed of the five 
radical letters of the five elements, y, air j r, fire; v, 
watery 1 , earth j and n? ether j which W'hen comhiued 
contain the letter JU s, for Mount Sunieru, ns well as 
the letter 6, m, or ntanaji, or mind.* In Plate XXXII., 

I have g’iven all the dift'erent specimens of tliis sviii" 
hoi that I can collect from various sources. 

Fig’, j) is the simple monogmia, composed of the 
five radical ietteni of the elements. 

1’ ig’, 4 is a ij^uadrtiple specimen of this svmbol, from 
Q bas-relief medaliiun on one of the ptUais nt Aiidber. 
Tlic same is found on No. 10 coin ofl’late XXXI. 

Fig, 8 shows the elemental symbol crowning Ibe 
staff of a flog’ or military eugigu. 


• A «imig proof of tbo cometoew of (Ha csplaiuaion u foand 
“ tio it;, tuftUiiAa, or mjotw ctom, which appetus to ho onlj a 
inoao^ or lite^ oj^bol of the old lotto™ tf , md rfl , #f, 
or Jwti, which is the IWi form of the Sooikht -rwrff. 
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Fig:. ^ of ornaiBent'? from a necklace in 

tJie Saiiclii bas-reliefis. 

Fi^. 10 is tie same monogramj but very bi^hly 
oruameuted. Two of tbeiio symbols are placed on 
tlie summits of the Sanclii gateways, one on each side 
of tile ii'lieel'S^mboI of Buddba. 

Fig. 13 19 a copper coin from the mins of the 
ancient city of Aj'odbyaj or Ajiulbya, in Oiulh. 
Hie inscription in Old Pali is MitaMj “ (coin) 

of Yuaya Mitra."^ In tbe centre is the moiiogrom- 
nmtic SNYuboI. Vijnya Mitm w‘a.s most probably one 
of the ancient kings of Oudh, altboiigh his name is 
not to be found in tbe fabulous lists of an}' of tbe 
Paranas. 

Fig. 14 is tbe reverse of a copper coin, procured 
from several old cities around Ujain. In the centre 
is the quadruple symbol of Dbanna alrend}' de¬ 
scribed. 

Fig. 15 is from one of the Sanchi bas-reliefs, on a 
sword scabbard. 

Fig. IC is from the coins of the ludo-Scythian 
Kadphises. 

Fig. 17 is from tbe coins of Kmianda, the brother 
of Ainogha. 

Fig. 18 is from the coins of of the fiimily of 
Gondophares. 

Fig. 10 is from the Silnchi colonnade inscriptions. 

Fig. 20 is from the Siiiichi colonnade inscriptions. 

Fig, 21, from the Sdnebi bosp-reUefr, shows the 
symbol placed on an altar. 
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Fig. 23, also from the Simchi bas-reliefe of the 
South Gfttewa}', gives a triple representation of the 
eynihol ot Dharuia, which le most probably intended 

tor the Buddiiist triad of Duddkaj Dhtttma, and 
Snugfm, 

8. Thp tWnl member of the triad is represented in 
Plate XXXII,, hg. 1, from n bos^reliei' of No. 8 Tope 
at Sauchi. lu this the wheel, or emblem of Buddha, 
is placed above the monogram or symbol of Dbanua, 
jierhups to Indicate the superiority of Spirit over 
ATutter. Oa the obverse of coin No. 10, Plate XXXI., 
the syiahol is representerl ia the eoutrary manner, 
w ith the monogram of Dlmmm above, and the wheel 
of Buddha tx?low, Thb, I presume, denotes the 
belief of the striker of the coin in the stiperiorih' of 
DiMrma, or elemental Nature, over Buddka, or 

Spirit. ' 

0. Two different spellings have been given for the 
name of *anghn. Schlegel writ^ it sangga; and 
Professor H. U. Wilson, irr smiggha. The latter 
appears to be the more correct remling, as the Bhilsa 

Tope inscriptions invariahly spell it iangha, with 
the gh. 

10. The triple emblem, represented in fig. 23, 
Plate XXXII,, is one of the most valuable of the 
Sfinchi sculptures, os it showw m the clearest mul most 
unetjtuv-ocnl manner the absolute identity of the holy 
Brohmanical Ja«aa'aAth a-ith the anckat Buddhist 
Trmd. The aimilaritg between the Buddhist pro- 
ceasmn of mmges described by Pa If ian that o 
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the medern; Sutkydtr& of Jaganjtdth was first pointed 
out by the Itev. Dr. Stevetisoii.* CJolouel 8ykes 
discovered tbnt hutli processions took plsce ot the 
some tune of the yeor.f LoidJny'j after notleuig' 
both of these fftctSj, odds his opimoii thnt ‘*^the modem 
procession of •rognuiitith orlfpnated in tlje Buddhist 
practice deseriiieJ hy Fa Hi an," H e founds liis 
opinion on the thct^ that ‘^in the ordinary native 
]iictnre8 of the avat&rag of Vislmu^ the niuth;^ or 
Bnnddha Amt/trOf is represented by^ a figure of 
Jagann&thi Of the Hath JAttrd.^^% To these facte 
I can now add tiiat of tlie absolute identity in form 
of the modern JagannAtha find his brother BalarAmaj 
and sister Hiihhatlrd, with the Buddhist monoj^am or 
RtTubol of Dharmn. This identity is rendered much 
more etriking- and oonvinciii^ by the occurrence of 
the ajTnlwl of Dhamia in a triple form amongst 
the SAnchi bas-reliefs. In Flute XXXII., fi^. 28, I 
have gtv'en a sketch of Jagannatha and Ids brother 
and sister side by side, with tlie triple symbol of 
Dhnrma from SAnchi,'^ 

II. But there ore still two pomta of roincidence 
which, in my opinion, tend to complete tlie proof ot 

* Jotinu] of dio Rojd Sodetj, tjiL viL, p. S. 

t Joiintal of the Rovsl Asuitic 9o<twtj> toI. vi., p. 420, n. 

i Sea his tnuialatioa of the Fa-kwo-lri, pp. 21—501. 

J Another clrawiD^ of JugnnnMb, ima hie hntbef mid aUtOTj 
iiifly be found io toI. tL, p. 4&0, of tbo Jotmul of the Royal 
Aeiatk Soctoty- In this the idoatity of figvro ia oven nson 
striking. 
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the Buddhist orig^ of Jag^iiiiitha. ®iese ore, * the 
suspensioa of caste duruinf the festival,” and “the 
heliei that the imag'e contaius the relics or hones of 
Krishna,” Tlie first is one of the fundaiueiitai priii- 
eiples of the Bnddliist fiiith, that was pn>inulg^ted 
b} the great teacher Sitkya Mmti, and is so utterly 
repoguant to the deeply inwoven spirit of caste tvldch 
pn ades Brahmanism, that may safely refer it to 
a Bnddhist origin. The other is also not at all Bruh- 
inanieal, while^ os we have seen throughout this work, 
it is eminently chameterietic of Buddhisni. 

12. TV hen restored to its original monograiiimatlc 
form, the figure of Jagannutii, or the Lord of the ITm- 
verse, becomes dear and intelligible, but its present 
uncouth shape has ta^'ed even the ingenious meiidu-> 
citj ot a Brahman to account for. According to the 
Iwraed, a king named fndradtfutnrta besought the 
divine artist \ iswakorma to make a figui^ of Jagiin' 
Tiuth to contain the relics of Krishna, The artist 
promised on condition that he should not J>e dis¬ 
turbed. But the king’s impatience interrupted the 
TV ork in the midst, and the enraged artist immediately 
gave up hLs labour, and left the figure of Jaganuath 
without arms. A trace of the Buddhist origin of 
the name may perhaps be found in the fact that 
one of the cave temples of EUom is still called 

13. There is another modem Triad which T believe 
to be also of Buddhist origin, namely, rMm and 
hw two wives BuAmim (or Hakhami) and Saftfumma. 
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Their statues are represented standing' nith the arms 
a<!dinbo. The Hindus g^eneraUy do not recognise 
them ns orthodox ;* but their worshippera hove at- 
temptefl to identify TTfAoho and his wives with 
Kriihna flud his wives, who ore also named 
and Sat^vama. Dr, Stevenson was tlie first to 
point out that “ the festivals of Vithoba correspond 
in a remarkable manner with the seasons of the 
Buddhists" Hie two principal festivals of Vithoba 
oecur, “ the one just four days before the com¬ 
mencement, and the other Just four before the com¬ 
pletion of the Buddhist Wasso, or season of sacred 
rest, which continues from the full moon of Axarh to 
that of AifrfiA.f Tlie fuE moon of Ashrh is the 
pancka-damvisttdif or lOth of the bright halij or 
waxing moon- and the full moon of K^tHk is the 
13th gudi of that month. Four days earlier would be 
the I Itli of the bright half, or eMdasi gudi,” 

14. I have beeu thus particular in specifying the 
date of Vithoba^s festivals, because the latter one at 
least appears to me to hove imme coanectioa with 
the me/o, or “ fair," which is held at the old nitued 
city of Beanngnr, near BhLlsa, in the same mouth of 
Kurt lb. According to one statement this takes place 
on JCArtik *udi Oj hut another authority makes 

* Jcnunul of tha Hojal Aiiintio Society, fii. 3. 1 beliare thsti 
wdt^P of SrttliHa u only a cotT*ijpt niixtiira of BiiddMsm §m.d 
CbiatiaiiUYj ofid was a sort of compromisa mtended for tlie mb- 
venicfii of both religioiui la India, 
t Ftobi tb& mid^e of July to the rniddl* of Noveiiibqrp 
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it Kartik badif 11, The tnie date* ia, however, 
Kurtika gudt ekAdaglj on the 11th of the brig'ht half 
of KMik; tJiftt u, just four days before the fidl moon 
of that mouth. Accordiugf to tradition tliis fair was 
eatablialied by Haja Hukmaa^^a, from whom it was 
named the JitdelfntAngnda e}tddagi,'\ 

lu. According: the Bhagta-m&lOf the Bukhmhu- 
g'odn JDkadnai was instittited in cominemorntion of an 
Apgam (or heavenly njTnph) haviiig^ pricked her foot 
with the thorn of a Bhangan plant in Knkhroua- 
gada'fi garden, 

16. According to the Itvkindngmla cAeW/r<J, Euk- 
mhngada was the sou of Rohitaswa, ond the grnnrlsoa 
of Horiscliandra. He had a son named Dharman- 
gada by hia wifej whom he neglected for the beautiful 
Apeara Vigwd Mokoni, and his after lite was em¬ 
bittered nntil ho made propitiation bv the establish- 
ment of the festival called the Itukmdti^ada ekudagi,^ 

1 / * Bukmin or Hnkam was the name of a prince 
who was slain by Balarhma, the brother of Krishna. 
Au existing traiHtion says that one of the Bnjfls 
of BbUsa had a white horse, whicli, for secnritv, was 
stabled on the top of the precipitous rock of Ixihikngij 

" Tic first date wbh oitsmed !>?■ my irother, tie lotler bv 
lienteRUtt IfaiseT, aa wnmimicated by Ceptain EllJe. Tia be¬ 
ginning of the Bnddibt Waag is rtill celeinited at Biilsn by 
the ninimnBtian of the ZUiHut, or shiine of Lahtingi Pir or [be 
'* Skint of XjabfiDgi,'* on the full moon of Asarb. 

t aiy nulhority nfen to tbn Mat^iya Purtca for this acwtinl. 
t For these two rafeimceit I un indebted to (be kindneu of 
Cnptnin EUif. 
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to the eastwiird of Bhilsp. But the Rajp ivos ovor- 
come by tbe PtliiduBj who ciurled off the white horao 
for the perfoniifliice of tlie fmtemucdha, or horae- 
(jacrifice. Tide prince woa moat probnbly the Bnlcoiaj 
or nnkinn of the T*r&ia Sdffar^ mid the brother of 
Biikmaui, who liecame one of the eif^ht wivea of 
Krishna. Buhsiaj in Sanakrit^ nieatiii iron/' atid 
therefore ia tmiy n aynoniTne of ZioAdn~ 

gaduf or the name of tlie faroona Bhilsa 

rock.* It ia true that Krishna woe a Yhdava and not 
a P&ndava; hat as I have always found that the 
latter name is used in a ^neral manner throu^hont 
India to denote any hero of ancient times, the tracii- 
didon of the Pandu conqueror may be ajiplied to 
Krishna and hk brother Biilurdma. 

18. According to the Prem Shg^ir, Hukma was 
the son of Bhikinakj the Rojo of ^"idarhlia, or Berar, 
Hk sister Rufcmini k often called Vidarbhajfi, or 
“ bom in Vidarbha.'" Tlie name of Vr-darbha implied 
a country in whicli the holy JfvAo g^rosa k not found ■ 
and it k g^eneraUy nppUed to the modem Ilomr 
Proper, But if I am correct in my identification of 
Raja Ruhma of Vidarbha with Rutmungada of Bea~ 
nagnr, there can be no donbt that Yidarbha motit, in 
ancient times, have included the whole of Bhopal and 
Bhilsa to the nort h of the ^Xarbndn. 

10. In my account of Asokak reign, I have already 
shoim that Besnagar was a large city in 270 b. c,, 
and that it 'was also called Chaityagiri, or the hill of 
* It it also aUsd ZoMeAai, or “ 
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chaitya^P because tbe Tope-covered hdl was in iLt 
immediate neighbourhood. According to tradition, 
UesimgTir was founded hv Itiikmiingada, in tlie 
Dwiipur-jTig* (the tlilrd age, or age of copper), 
oue million aud three hundred thousand yeara ago. 
I It ataiids at the 7h'ivni, or triple junction of the 
, rivera Betwo, Bes (or Besali), nnd Gauge, of which 
1 the last is believed to flow underground. 

aO. The less ancient city of iSt'fee, or BAffi/r^irati, 
is said to have been the capital of Tamfi^tn^a Chan- 
draiaijsi.'f' The same story which I have relatt'd 
a.bo\e is told about him and the Aswnmedha, or 
white horse with a black ear, which was carried off hy 
a Pandu prince. The existence of the Pandus in 
tins part of the country is proved by the inscriptions 
of No. U Tope at SAnchi, which certainly dates as 
high as 000 B, c. Tile trough from which the horse 
used to drink is still pointed out j but this is ouly ii 
bell capital of a gigantic Buddhist piUor, of which 
nothing more now remains. The cajdtel is tj feet 
high, and 3| feet broad ; and as the Sanchi capitals 
are oiJy ti feet, the Lohdiigi pilhir mitst have been 
nearly 50 feet high. The capital ia now standing 
upside down, and has Ijeen hollowed out to a depth of 
15 inches, with a diameter of 21 inches, so as to form 
a layge howl 

21. A glance at the map (Plate I.) will show the re- 
■ Captam miis’a mrcumincioa »jj tbs Sati/a-^- in, Lbn 

fi«t, Of 

f CsUhI AJamgiriHir by the JItiboineduie. 
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Ifldve pusitious of all the Tope stations with respect to 
Be^nag^ra and Bhilsa. The nucieiit city of Hesiia- 
^ara exterideil from the junction of tlie Betwa and 
Bes riverSj m fiir south as the Udaya^Iri liiLIj and 
lljc Lohanjji rock of Bliikaj from which |>oint the Che- 
tlyagiri (or Tope range of hills}^ stretcliing from 
Satdhani and Soniiri, }>y Stinchi KamVkliera to 
Bhojpur aiid Andher^ was only three mile# diatmit- 
The presence of these large monastic establishments 
mmtf for a thno at leastj have brought both wealth 
and prosperity to the country j and the remains of 
three embaukmeuts thrown across the voile vs between 
Sanchi and Satdh&roj show that the Buddhist monks 
were as famous for practical agricultural^ as for phi- 
]osO])hical learning. 

22. Let the imagination wander back for two 
thousand years^ and the mind^s eye wdll behold the 
Chaityagirij or Toi>e range of lullsj glittering with 
the yellow robes” of the monks. Along the road 
side, and in sequestered spots^ w ill be seen numerous . 
trees, beneath a^hich half-naked ascetics sit silent and 
still, brooding nj)ou fiituritv'* Tlie clasj^ical reader 
will recal the Tahasi Magorum (or ascetic Magians), | 
and the geny {or ascetic nation), both of whom 

Ptolctny places to the eastward of Ujainj and who ) 
could therefore only l>e the Tapasg^Sj or ascetics” | 
of the CJhflityagiri bilb* 
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Tlifice Lint thfl iniui who with UmB&lf bold 
Commuiuon d4^cp^ iJidj in Jaia apirit, mn^ 

To bnda hr dbtant^ into of old| 

And view auccossive agHs ai thfi-y chimgn: 
Btrange cnuntHea^ cmd inhahitnnts m atrango— 
Bt Tiber^ where tha JCeaars held theur bwaj^ 

Attio IliasuBj and fieered Girngo; 
Kiagdotne and empires long aince leased ftwajj 
And Icings and coDf^nerorBi tho mightj of their dfly, 

TUua, Fjincy-Ifld, the aspiring Soul can spring 
Her dating flight beyond the bonndB of space^ 
And eoAT through lieoiTen on unwearied wing, 
Irving slow Time behind her in the rope 
To crawl tins world’s niaDotanoua foot^paco j 
Call up the mighty of flzmtber ngej 
The men most eolebmted in their day. 

The young and bcautifiil, the old and sage, 

Ajsd all who ^ve famoue been in this lifers pilgrimage^ 


Or^ with prophetic eye and hnnjant hopej. 

See into iLim futunty y and fFiereOi 
With qniek^j’d Fancy, the mind’s telesi»pe| 

*1 ha lengthening vista of snoceedlng yearS| 
Before which uli Time^piut ns nought opponi, 
And Tiine-tD-came]i in benntlfiil furavj 

Smiling with hope amid her rainbow tears, 

Tji|m guly on, nod points the unJuiown woy. 
Bright as the ovetung aky, ond dear as the noomky.. 


And bleat that ftpiritunl bappinesa which aoos 
Perfect dcfign m Natnre^o wanderings— 

A beimty in her strangest images. 

And in her qiuimiist Wi; that power which flings 
Its own hrighc Jojanne round ^ menDeift tLmgs, 
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lika Uie iun, mKkaa gladaasa gmieral | 
That oloatkity of thought which Bpriuga 
Highest and quickest fmm tlia greatest &Il j 
That buojancj of mind which riaea aboTe alJ« 


Atid blest, oh I more thmi blst^UiOK thooghta which spring 
From the rich memory of historic lore^ 

Thfl lonely haart with gludncss deluging^ 

Aa moonlight floods the heavens j those thoiighta of yore, 
Which haply thousands may have dreumed heforo, 

Yet wo ue pcorer arej om- fandes rote 
Through distaut times^ and kingdoms now no more ^ 

And the bold spirit broods on things above, 

And luiiuan hopes and fears of ancient hata and love. 


Like ns an eagle on the wild winds plajethT 
Or os a uigbtingDle dwells on her song ^ 

Like us a river In a vale delajeth. 

Or as a breeze near rose-ielde torrieth long; 

As young steeds loiter the green meads among; 

As bees and butterflies, from more till even, 

Amongit the sweetesi flowe/a their Bpoiis prolong; 
The aspiring soul, in thoughts ceJestiaJ weaven, 
Dollies Lu hjgfono dreams, die dim foretaste of heaven^ 


How changed the busy sc^ of former days, 
When twice live thousand monks obey’d die call 
To general thanksgiving and to prah»| 

WlifltL the stone clotstere echoed, and the hall 
Besoundfid with the solemn festi val; 

And guy processions filled each gorgeous gate. 

No more da pilgrims round the solid wnll 
Of yon mjsterioQB pile perembulste: 

No inore to Budh do kings their kingdomi dedicate. 
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bat tbfi Topes tbeinselves r^annin to mode 
Timo^f ceosdfiAe efforts^ jet they protiJly fttond 
SlloDt Odd loAtmjp up tbeip poreot mclc^ 

And »tiU oa dcL^ luider waitd j 

Tai cufioiEfl Sfutoaj^ from a dblaot lamb 
UnloclcM tins tdfoaure^ of two tljouaDJid y ears j 
And tlie kiic seem h i^eoplod j—liere o band 
* Of zduaIc waleed the eolioes| tltera the cheoia 
Of miUtitadea^ aliTe witti haanm hopes and feara, 
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